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Memoir of the Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., late Pastor of the Second 
Church in Portland. Bene orasse est bene studuisse, Luther. Port- 
land, Published by Ann L. Payson. Sherley & Hyde, printers. 1830. 


In a former number, we hazarded some remarks on the charac- 
ter of Dr. Payson as a successful preacher of the gospel, confi- 
ning ourselves, for the most part, to the traits discoverable from the 
sermons then under review. In addition to this internal evidence, 
the memoir before us furnishes an interesting collection of biogra- 
phical facts, exhibiting the same traits of character still more dis- 
tinctly ; while at the same time it makes us acquainted with his 
private and personal history. It enables us to understand why he 
was so dear to the church and to his friends ; for it shows us what 
he was, in the discharge of his high official duties as a “ legate of 
the skies,”’ and also what he was, in the retirement of domestic life, 
when his heart was full of the sweet charities of son, husband, and 
father. 

Epwarp Payson was born at Rindge, New-Hampshire, in 
1783. His father, the Rev. Seth Payson, D. D. pastor of the 
church in that town, and his mother, Grata Payson, were both of 
them distinguished for their piety ; and to their christian fidelity, 
especially that of his mother, he uniformly attributed his useful- 
ness in life and his hopes of heaven. ‘* She appears to have ad- 
mitted him to the most intimate, unreserved, and confiding inter- 
course, which was yet so wisely conducted, as to strengthen rather 
than diminish filial reverence ; to have cherished a remarkable in- 
quisitiveness of mind, which early discovered itself in him ; and 
to have patiently heard and replied to the almost endless in- 
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quiries which his early thirst for knowledge led him to propose.” 
Her whole mind was absorbed in the high purpose of training 
up for heaven, the immortal soul of that child which God had 
given her ; ‘‘ as was evident from her counsels, her expostulations, 
her prayers, and her discipline.” 

For the encouragement of mothers we may add, that the good 
seed thus sown and watered with her tears, took early and deep 
root. At the age of three years, he would often weep under the 
preaching of the gospel, and call his mother to his bed-side to 
converse on religion; and during the whole of his residence 
under his father’s roof, it is believed, he regularly performed the 
duty of secret prayer. ‘To illustrate the tenderness of his con- 
science in very early life, we have heard the following anecdote 
related, which, in all the naivete of childhood, describes those 
wandering thoughts in prayer, from which even older christians 
experience no little i inconvenience. ‘ 1 am sorry, said he to his 
mother, that I sin so much when father is praying; for instead of 
praying too, I seem to be out on the green, playing tag with the 
boys.” 

During the period of boyhood and early youth, when the pow- 
ers of the mind are rapidly expanding, he showed an ardent thirst 
for knowledge, which he was able in some measure to gratify, by 
having recourse, in the intervals of agricultural employment, to the 
books in his father’s collection and to the parish library. His cha- 
racteristic love of nature and affection for his friends, were mani- 
fest at an early period; as was likewise his energy of character. 
** When about six years of age, he rode one horse and led another 
at the same time, a distance of twenty miles,—no trifling adven- 
ture for a child, and no doubtful indication, that his well known 
energy and perseverance had already dawned.” 

Mr. P. joined the sophomore class in Harvard college at the 
commencement in 1800, about the time he had completed his 
seventeenth year. In the regular course of study, he maintained 
the rank of a respectable scholar in every branch, and one of 
his classmates remarks of him, that even at that time, he mani- 
fested an energy, hardihood, and perseverance of character, which 
were the sure indications of success, in whatever course he might 
eventually direct his professional pursuits. ‘* He was so great a 
reader that his fellow students represented him in the way of rail- 
lery, as having a “machine to turn over the leaves.” Ridicule, 
remarks his biographer, was in this case egregiously misapplied ; 
for, says his constant companion in the study and in the dormitory, 
‘every thing he read he made his own. He had the strongest and 
most tenacious memory J ever knew.” 

After taking his first degree in 1803, he entered on the charge 
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of an academy, then recently established in Portland. In this 
situation he continued three years, maintaining the reputation of a 
good instructor, joining at least occasionally in some of the fash- 
ionable amusements of the day, improving and enjoying himself in 
the society of literary friends, yet not forgetting his paternal home. 
We subjoin two letters written at this period, which will serve to 
iilustrate both his occasional gayety and seriousness of mind. 


My Dearest Father,—In hopes of rescuing you one moment from the 
crowd of cares and occupations which surround you, I will give you an 
anecdote of my journey, and if you condescend to smile over it, why so 
much the better. When seated in a company of strange phizzes, | imme- 
diately set myself to decipher them, and assign a character and occupa- 
tion to the owner of each. But in the stage which conveyed us to b*****, 
there was one which completely puzzled me. I could think of no employ- 
ment that would fit it, except that of a ******* representative, unless it 
was that of a ***********, whose pride being confined in B. by the pres- 
sure of wealth and talents, had now room to expand itself. <A certain 
kind of consequential gravity, and pompous solemnity, together with his 
dress, might perhaps have impressed us with respect, had not a pair of 
hard callous hands, with crooked dirty nails, lessened their effect. Du- 
ring a pause in the conversation, he presented me with a paper which, on 
examination, I found to be one of those quack advertisements, which Mr. 
**** hag honored with his signature. Not suspecting, in the least, that 
the good gentleman had any concern in the business, and feeling a fine 
flow of words at hand, I began to entertain my f*llow travelers with its 
numerous beauties of expression, spelling, and grammar. Finding them 
very attentive, and encouraged by their applause, 1 next proceeded to ut- 
ter a most violent philippic against quacks of all denominations, especially 
those who go about poisoning the ignorant with patent medicines. I 
could not help observing, however, that my eloquence, while it lad a pow- 
erful effect on the muscles of the rest of my companions, seemed to be 
thrown away on the gentleman aforesaid. But concluding that his gra- 
vity proceeded from a wish to keep up his dignity, I resolved to conquer 
it; and commenced a fresh attack, in which, addressing myself entirely to 
him, I poured forth all the ridicule and abuse which my own imagination 
could suggest, or memory could supply. But all in vain. The more an- 
imated and witty I was, the more doleful he looked, till having talked my- 
self out of breath, and finding the longitude of his face increase every 
moment, I desisted, very much mortified that my efforts were so unsuc- 
cessful. But in the midst of my chagrin, the coach stopped, the gentle- 
man alighted, and was welcomed by a little squab wife into a shop deco- 
rated with the letters, ** Medical Cordial Store.” I afterwards learnt that 
he is the greatest quack-medicine seller in B. pp 29-—-31. 


My Dear Mother,—-I last night witnessed a scene, to which I had be- 
fore been a stranger; it was a death-bed scene. A young gentleman of 
my acquaintance, and nearly of my own age, had been confined thirty-two 
days, and I was requested to watch with him; anda more exquisitely dis- 
tressing task I hope never to undertake. When I went, there was little 
if any, hope of his life. His mother, whose favorite he deservedly was, 
though she is, I believe, a sincere christian, seemed unable to support the 
idea of aseparation. Fatigue and loss of sleep, made her light-headed ; 
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and, at times, she raved almost as badly as the patient. His sister, a gay, 
thoughtless girl, was in a paroxysm of loud and turbulent grief; while a 
young lady, whom he was expecting to marry, heightened the distress by 
marks of anguish too strong to be concealed ; and which seemed to flow 
from tenderness, equal to any thing I have met with in romance. As [ 
had seen nothing of the kind before, its effects on my feelings were irre- 
sistible. The perpetual groans and-ravings of the dying——whose head I 
was for hours obliged to support with one hand, while I wiped off the 
sweat of death with the other; the inarticulate expressions of anguish, 
mingled with prayers, of the mother; the loud and bitter lamentations of 
the sister; the stifled agonies of the young lady, and the cries of the 
younger branches of the family, (the father was asleep) formed a combina- 
tion of sounds, which I could scarcely s: pport. Add to this the frightful 
contortions and apparent agonies of the poor sufferer, with all the symp- 
toms of approaching death. About two o'clock he died. I then had the 
no less difficult and painful task of endeavoring to quietthe family. The 
mother, when convinced he was certainly dead, became composed, and, 
with much persuasion and some force, was prevailed upon to take her bed, 
as were the rest of the family, except the young lady. 

I had then to go half a mile for a person to assist in laying out the 
corpse, in a bitter storm as ever blew: and after this was done, watched 
with it the remainder of the night. You will not wonder if I feel to-day 
exhausted in body and mind. Surely, there is no torture like seeing dis- 
tress, without the ability of removing it. All day have I heard the dying 
groans sounding in my ears. [I could not have believed it possible, that 
any thing could take such astonishing hold of the mind; and unless you 
can remember the first death you ever witnessed, you can never conceive 
how it affected me. pp. 31-33. 


About this time Mr. P. made a public profession of religion, and 
united himself to the church at Rindge, during a visit which he 
made to his parents 

The remainder of the time which he spent in Portland as a 
teacher, appears to have been a season of close self-examination. 
At one time his mind was harrassed by speculative difficulties con- 
cerning the great doctrines of revelation; at another he was perplex- 
ed by practical doubts in regard to his own duties : he now wishes 
to become a missionary, and now to “ get back as far as possible 
into the country, and, on a little farm, lead a life as much remote 
from observation, as circumstances will allow.” 


November 11, 1805. 

I mentioned in a former letter, that I had been reading Cole. Since 
that, I have studied with considerable attention Edwards on the will, and his 
treatise on original sin. I know not what to do. On one hamd the ar- 
guments in favor of calvinism are strong; and what is more to the point, 
I feel that most of them must be true; and yet there are difficulties, strong 
difficulties, both from reason and scripture inthe way. These contradic- 
tory evidences so pull me about, that, had I nothing more than reason and 
argument in favor of my religion, I would give it all up together..........I 
wonder not that the unregenerate are so bitterly opposed to these doc- 
trines and their professors, nor that they appearto them, as the effect of 
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blindness and superstition........I find, however, that I have much clearer 
views of the grand scheme of redemption than [ once had, and as it re- 
lates to myself, it appears a miracle of love and mercy for which I never can 
feel comparatively any gratitude. But with respect to others it does not 
appear soexcellent. pp. 57, 58. 


It is not in the least surprising, that Mr. Payson’s mind was per- 
plexed with difficulties on these subjects. He was studying theolo- 
gy without an instructor; and was able to bring to its most ab- 
struse inquiries, only those remnants of time and of exhausted at- 
tention, which the laborious occupations of a school had left 
at his disposal. In addition to this, the statements of the authors 
mentioned above, are in some respects contradictory and erroneous. 
The system of Cole is that of limited atonement, natural inability, 
ect. while that of Edwards is founded on directly the opposite prin- 
ciples. ‘The subject of our depravity by nature, likewise, as ex- 
hibited in Edward’s treatise on original sin, is connected with the 
doctrine of imputation presented in sucha light, that even those who 
profess to believe in the latter doctrine, reject the views given of it 
by Edwards. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Payson should 
have met with many perplexities in studies thus conducted. On 
the subject of moral agency and the freedom of the will, likewise, 
he wouid naturally encounter numerous difficulties, which though 
often charged on calvinism, are in no degree peculiar to that sys- 
tem. If it be granted, for example, that the future actions of men 
are certain (and who can deny this without denying the omniscience 
of God, and setting aside most of the prophecies. ) the question 
‘how then can we act otherwise, or be truly free’, is a question 
which the deist, the unitarian and the arminian are equally called 
upon to answer, with the believer in divine decrees. The only 
difference is, that the latter considers this certainty as compre- 
hended in the purposes of infinite wisdom and infinite goodness ; 
and rejoices to feel, thatin every event God rules as sovereign dis- 
poser of all things, not less in the moral than in the natural world. 
Maintaining this doctrine, and wishing to recommend it to others, 
calvinists have naturally felt peculiar motives to obviate those diffi- 
culties respecting human freedom, which have been thought to re- 
sult from the certainty in question. Hence, both they and their op- 
ponents have too often acted, as if the whole burden of explanation 
on this subject, was thrown on the believer in divine decrees. But 
the real difficulty, if there is one, belongs equally to every reli- 
gious system. It is a Fact, that the future actions of moral beings 
are certain before they take place. If this fact involves any difii- 
culty respecting the freedom of the will, all men who believe in the 
existence of God and the accountability of man, are equally inter- 
ested to furnish the solution. In our own view, much of the per- 
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plexity in calvinistic writers on this subject, (in which it seems Mr. 
Payson at first shared) has resulted from the ambiguity of language. 
President Edwards, for example, often speaks of volition as an 
effect, and the motive from which it springs as a cause. He main- 
tains that all our actions take place by a moral necessity, and in 
most of his terms and illustrations, might seem at first view, to re- 
present man as controlled in all his volitions by an ab extra influ- 
ence. But he tells us himself, that in sueh cases, he uses terms 
in a sense entirely different from their common import. By moral 
necessity he means nothing more than the bare certainty spoken of 
above, excluding from it all idea of co-action or constraint, and 
leaving every moral being as absolutely master of his own decisions 
as God himself. By the cause of a volition, he means, simply that 
which is the ** occasion” of the mind’s choosing—that, in view of 
which the choice is made. And in calling this choice an effect, 
he means only that it is an act of the will which follows the exist- 
ence of such an “occasion.” ‘There is nothing we apprehend in his 
whole treatise, if rightly understood, which does not perfectly ac- 
cord with the representations of this subject by Dr. Dwight, in his 
sermon on decrees. ‘The latter in illustrating the freedom of hu- 
man action, supposes the case of a voluntary being endowed with 
the capacities of an angel or a man but se/f-extstent, and of course 
free in the highest sense annexed to that term. The actions of this 
being he next supposes to be known to God, and correspondent to 
the desires of the divine mind ; and remarks that this fact could in 
_no degree affect the acknowleged and entire freedom of such an 
agent. Now man, Dr. Dwight maintains, is as truly an AGENT in 
himself considered as the being supposed. “ In their origin, I grant, 
they differ, in their nature, character and attributes they are pre- 
cisely the same.”’* If Mr. Payson had entered on the study of Ed- 
wards on the Will, with these views of the system there developed, 
we believe most of his difficulties would have been obviated. He 
would have seen, that as the certainty of God’s future actions, does 
not impair the freedom of the divine will; so also in man,—a com- 
plete agent formed in this respect in his maker’s image,—certainty 
as to the future, and freedom of moral action, are perfectly consis- 
tent with each other. 
With respect to some of his practical difficulties he says, 


I have at length obtained satisfaction respecting society; not, however, 
till l was brought to give it up. After I had done so, it appeared so plain 
and proper that I wondered how a doubt could ever have arisen on the 
subject. Now,I shall lardly see a person in a week, except our own fami- 


Sermon XV, 
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ly, and have no doubt of being much happier for it. Two or three plain 
rules J find to be of wonderful service in deciding difficult cases. One is, 
fo do nothing of which I doubt in any degree, the lawfulness; the second, 
co consider every thing unlawful, which indisposes me for prayer, and inter- 
rupts communion with God ; and the third is, never to go into any company, 
business, or situation, in which I cannot conscientiously ask and expect the di- 
vine presence. By the help of these three rules I settle all my doubts in a 
trice, and find that many things I have hitherto indulged in, are, if not ut- 
terly unlawful, are at least i inexpedient, and I can renounce them without 
many sighs.” pp. 59—60. 


In August 1806, Mr Payson relinquished his charge of the 
academy and returned to Rindge, where he devoted himself to 
the single object of preparing for the ministry. In solitude, which 
is the school of genius, as it often is of piety, he employed himself, 
for several months, in study and prayer and fasting. 


The effects of his severe regimen and night vigils on his health, which 
had already begun tp appear, were aggravated bya fall iroma horse which 
dislocated his right shoulder. He was soon able to remount without as- 
sistance, but was hi ardly seated before he was thrown a second time, and 
the bone was restored to its place by the fall. In after lite it was often 
displaced and sometimes in circumstauces not a little embarrassing and 
distressing, and for many months before his death, and even before he 
ceased to appear in the pulpit, that arm hung useless by his side.’ 


Having been licensed to preach the gospel, he supplied the pul- 
pit in Marlborough three months, and then returned to Portland 
after a year’s s absence. “ His reception as a preacher was flatter- 
ing almost beyond example. He had scarcely been in Portland 
six weeks before overtures were made to him by each of the three 
congregational societies, to become their minister ; and there was 
also a plan agitated to build him a new meeting house.” Having 
received and accepted a unanimous call from “the second congre- 

gational church, he was ordained Dec. 1807. Here for twenty 
years he labored, wept, prayed and rejoiced with his people. 
Faint yet pursuing, he pressed on in his radiant course, until the 
heavens received him out of their sight. 

No christian, we think, can rise from the perusal of the memoir 
whose outline we have thus briefly sketched, without having his piety 
warmed and invigorated, by the fervor and strength of the devotion- 
al feelings which it exhibits. Dr. Payson was indeed peculiar in 
his temperament. ‘His agony was the rack of hell, his joy the 
thrill of heaven.” In the bodily system, morbid action is frequent- 
ly the most violent; and it may be so likewise i in the mind. Few 
certainly are capable of the same strength of feeling, whether of 
joy or sorrow, which he manifested. It ought not therefore to be 
aimed at or expected. With this caution, we would recommend 
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the work to young christians, who would place before themselves a 
high standard of piety, as one of the best of the kind, that has with- 
in our knowledge been issued from the American press. 


In examining the history of Dr. Payson’s mind, we are present- 
ed with one more instance of the power of maternal influence in the 
formation of character. A large number of the most devoted ser- 
vants of Christ, such as John Newton, Dr. Doddridge, Dr. Dwight, 
Leigh Richmond, and a multitude of others, have ascribed almost all 
their usefulness and success in life, to the example and instructions 
of a pious mother. ‘The character of the mind, its associations, 
prejudices and prepossessions are determined to a great extent, by 
the objects with which it is conversant in early life. At that pe- 
riod, it is the mother especially who is called upon to choose what 
class of objects shall come before the mind of her young son; 
whether those that are ennobling and purifying, or those that are 
debasing and corrupting. She has to decide whether she will train 
him up for earth or for heaven; whether she will teach him to as- 
pire after the trifles of time, the frivolities of amusement, the gayeties 
of fashion, the glitter of wealth ; or after the substantial and per- 
manent enjoyments of eternity. She has to choose whether she 
wil! dandle and caress him and receive his fondness in return, cul- 
tivating only his social sympathies ; or whether in addition to this, 
she will quicken his curiosity, strengthen his power of attention, and 
invigorate his whole character by ‘teaching him perseverance and 
self-denial. In short, it lies, in no small degree, with her to decide, 
whether she will rear up an immortal being to creep vilely through 
life into a dishonorable grave, or to become one upon whom every 
virtue will * fix her seat, to give the world assurance of a man.” 

A judicious, patient and persevering mother, can hardly fail of 
success In bringing over the mind of her son to her purpose, provi- 
ded she commences her course of instruction and discipline at an 
early period : for he then sees in her one on whom he is dependent 
for kind offices and sympathy ; one whose voice has been dear to 
him ever since it first hushed him to slumber; whose face is asso- 
ciated with the earliest visions of infancy; and whose arms have been 
still the sweetest resting place ever since he drank the genial 
draught from her bosom. Every truth and sentiment communica- 
ted to him comes recommended to his opening mind by all the 
strong affection of young life. Let the christian mother arm the 
mind of her son with the truths of the gospel, and she need not fear 
to send him forth to the conflict with the world and the powers of 
darkness. ‘The Spartan matron as she clad her son for battle 
and said to him as she gave him his sh‘eld, 4 trav, 4 éxi rag, * either 
bring this home or be brought home upon it,’ ‘said only what was in 
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accordance with the domestic education he had received, and what 
too was in accordance with the sentiment uttered by bim who claim- 
ed for Sparta the proud distinction of being the only commonwealth 
in which the women brought forth men. Let it be the glory of the 
christian matron to be the mother of christians. Let her clothe her 
son with the whole armor of God. Let her give him the sword of 
the spirit and the shield of faith, and send him forth to fight, not fear- 
ing that his sword will turn back in the day of battle, or that his 
shield will be ingloriously thrown away. 

Fable relates that Thetis, the mother of Achilles, by dipping him 
in the river Styx rendered his body invulnerable to the w eapons of 
his enemies: the christian mother who baptizes her son in the wa- 
ters of life, renders his soul secure from every attack, and enables 
him like that hero, to rush amid the thickest ranks of his spiritual 
foes unharmed. Then if he dies before her, she is consoled 7 
the reflection, that he fought a good fight and is safe. And if 
the course of nature he is the survivor, he will be grateful to ies 
from whom he received the benefit ; and he will often find it an in- 
teresting occupation at a pensive hour, to recount the advantages 
rece sived from her who has left the world, and to ‘ reinforce his vir- 
tues from the dust of her who first taught them.” 

Besides this maternal influence, the employment of Dr. P's. 
childhood and early youth, must be taken into the account among 
the causes that formed bis character. ‘‘ His father, like most min- 
isters of country parishes, derived the means of supporting his fami- 
ly from a farm, which his sons assisted him in cultivating.” ‘ His 
time was divided, therefore, rather between study and labor,” than 
as is often the case, between study and play. Now this is the best 
possible training, both for the mind and for the body. We are 
friendly towards gymnastic exercises, riding schools, hep 
schocis, fencing schools ; but none of them can be commie ared, for < 
salutary influence upon the whole character, with the simple e mploy- - 
ments of agricultnral life, which in one w: ty or another calli into ex- 
ercise strength of body, judgment, perseverance, and a disposition 
to labor for the good of others. Were an induction of instances 
necessary, we could find a multitude of individuals distinew ist | 
the higher pursuits of life, who owe their eminence, their goo 
their perseverance, and their vigor of character to the habits of 
mind formed by laboring on the soil in early life. Mi 
great men of our own country especially, like the giants oi my- 
thology, spring from the earth. The s: ilutary influence of this 
mode of life upon the mind of young Payson, Was seen at an 
early period. A child brought up in the shade could not have 
achieved the adventure above mentioned of leading a horse twen- 
ty — at six years of age. He would either be too tinid to 
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make the attempt,or else would have failed from some imprudence 
or discouragement. 

It is very apt to be forgotten,that education embraces not merely 
the books studied and the teachers employed, but all the influences 
which go to form the character in early life; and it accordingly so 
happens that many a parent who pleases himself with the idea, that 
he is bestowing an excellent education on his son, is actually pur- 
suing a course which will disqualify him for success and usefulness 
in life ; while on the other hand many a one who mourns that he 
can do no more for his son, is actually training him up in the way 
that leads to usefulness, honor and happiness. Very many sensi- 
ble men seem to have forgotten the means by which they them- 
selves rose to respectability ; and instead of training up their sons in 
the patient performance of some laborious duty, they just keep 
them at school from the time they are old enough to say their al- 
phabet until they are qualified for college, loading them with 
caresses, filling their pockets with money, adorning their persons 
with gay clothing, and by their whole treatment disqualifying them 
for the discipline of college, and for the severe employment of pro- 
fessional duties. It is buta short time since,that we heard a father 
in a stage coach, mourning over the follies of a thoughtless and dis- 
sipated son, casting the whole blame upon the faculty of the oldest 
college in our country, at which his son had resided. "rom his 
own story it was apparent, that the officers of that institution were 
unjustly censured, that the ruin of the child lay farther back, even 
with the parent himself. ‘There is all the difference in the world 
between one accustomed to self-denial and labor, and who goes to 
college from the promptings of his own mind; and one who is ac- 
customed to neither, and who goes to college to gratify his parents. 

In the case of young Payson, even “ after his preparatory course 
was completed, his father delay al sending him to college, assigning 
as the reason that he saw in him no certain indications of special 
seriousness, and could not therefore consistently educate him; that 
it were better on all accounts to retain him on the farm.” “ He 
however permitted him to pursue his studies.” After receiving the 
domestic education already described, we are not surprized to be 
informed, that his moral character comes down to us even from 
the first without a blemish, and by the consent of all, he sustained 
the reputation of a magnanimous, honorable and generous youth.” 

In examining the influences which conspired to form Dr. Payson’s 
character, we should not leave out of the account the moral disci- 
pline he pr acticed on himself during his course preparatory to the 
ministry. <A large part of mankind are willingly the mere crea- 
tures of circumstance, depending entirely on others for their opinions 
and sentiments on moral subjects; so that they are many of them 
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mere fac-similes of those with whom they happen to be conversant. 
Fixed principle they have none; unless it is to float with the tide, 
and to do and think exactly like those around them. ‘They either 
never bestow their attention on the high subjects of truth and duty, 
in their various bearings; or else they look at them through the 
desceptive medium of custom or general opinion. ‘They never ex- 
amine things in their elements. ‘They never go to the spring head 
for the sources of evidence. In short, they receive their opinions, 
as they do their clothes, from the hand of fashion. Or if they are 
not so deficient in their regard for what is true in morals and what 
is proper in the fitness of things, they still are destitute of that firm- 
ness of mind which would enable them to form themselves upon the 
high standard of duty and propriety, which they are capable of ad- 
miring. Men of this class are the mere blank paper, upon which 
men of higher intellect and firmer feelings, impress their character. 

On the other hand, the subject of the memoir before us, felt, at 
an early period, a strong desire to become acquainted with all the 
high objects of truth and duty, by looking directly at them with his 
own eyes. He left not his opinions to be formed from the current 
maxims of society, debased as they are by a large alloy of error, 
but relying on his own perceptions, he formed them with laborious 
effort, from the pure revelations of God’s word. And as he gained 
his opinions independently, so he adhered to the rules of duty in 
their application to himself, rigidly and perseveringly. He may 
sometimes have misjudged 1 in the formation of his rules of conduct; 
he may have erred in their application ; but it does notseem tohave 
arisen from carelessness and a want of investigation in the one case, 
or from any unwillingness to endure self-denial in the other. We 
have already volleseed to his opinion concerning intercourse with 
society. He felt himself in danger when with man, and thus was 
Jed to maintain constant communion with God. 


He felt safe, nowhere, but near the throne of grace. He may be said to 
have studied theology on his knees. Much of his time he spent literally 
prostrated, with the Bible open before him pleading the promises—* I will 
send the Comforter—and when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” He was especially jealous of his own heart, 
and to conquer its evil propensities, subjected his body as well as his mind 
to the severest discipline. No man ever strove harder to “ mortify the 
flesh with the affections and lusts.” It is almost incredible, what absti- 
nence and self-denial he voluntarily underwent, and what tasks he imposed 
on himself, that he might “ bring every thought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.” He allowed himself only a small part of the twenty-four 
hours for sleep ;* and his seasons for fasting were injuriously frequent. So 





* The following division and appropriation of his time was entered in his di- 
ary, about five weeks after his return to his father’s . 
* Oct. 5.—Resolved to devote, in future, twelve hours to study : dwo, to de- 
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fur did he carry his abstinence from foo}, that his family were alarmed for 
his safety. Often has his mother, whom he most tenderly loved and rev- 
erenced, and whose wishes were law to him, in every thing besides his 
religious principles, and intercourse with his Maker—in every thing in 
short, which did not bind the conscicnce—otten has his mother, or a favor- 
ite sister, stood at the door of his chamber, with a little milk or some other 
refreshment equally simple, pleading in vain for admission. 


We are not here intending to express an opinion whether the 
course he pursued in his preparation for the sacred office of preach- 
ing the gospel, was best or not, but only to show what sort of self- 
discipline he adopted. He evidently felt deeply that the work of 
the ministry isa great work ; and that his grand business on earth 
was to prepare himself and others for heaven. Many a student 
in theology finds the same difficulty which he found, in settling the 
question whether it is expedient to mingle in general society. On the 
one hand, there is the command be not conformed to this world, ad- 
dressed with peculiar emphasis to him ; and on the other hand, there 
is the example of the great apostle of the gentiles, who though he de- 
livered that command, still in his practice became all things to all 
men; and between the two, as well as from other apparently con- 
flicting evidence, he finds it difficult to decide in regard to his own 
duty in given cases. We are satisfied that this question is of such 
a nature, that every one in the circumstances of Mr. Payson, ought 
io do as he did, and settle it not for others but for himself. He 
found by consulting his own experience, instead of reasoning as 
some do from abstract principles, or from observation merely, that 
the moral influence of going into general society, was to lead his 
heart away from God and from his duty, and he could conscien- 
tiously make no other decision; although another person in the 
same manner consulting his own experience, might come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion in regard to his own duty. And, we apprehend, 
that this decision and the course of discipline consequent upon it, 
materially modified his piety through life. ‘This part of his moral his- 
tory, we think those theological students may read with great advan- 
tage, whoare in danger of acquiring a superficial piety, by too great in- 
tercourse with the world ; and we would accordingly rec ommend it 
to their especial consideration. In our times great use has been 
made of the social principle in bringing men into the kingdom of 
God ; and it has so happened thatsome men of strong social feel- 





votion ; two to relaxation; (wo to meals and family devotions; and siz, to 
slee P. ” But this did not long satisfy him. His rigid notions of duty ! led him 
to subtract two hours, from the six devoted to sleep, and to multiply his sea- 
sons of fasting to a degree which the human system could not long have sus- 
tained. A weekly fast however, was habitual with him, from this time till his 
last sickness. 
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ings, after they were born again, have sought for the'r growth in 
grace chiefly in intercourse with others. ‘When their piety has 
languished, they have, instead of repairing directly to God, gone 
into society to kindle it. They seem to have no independence i in 
their religious affections, but fee] only as others feel. They are 
moral camelions, and borrow their complexion from the color of 
surrounding objects. On the other hand, it might be said of 
Payson “ never less alone than when alone,” for he then had the 
presence of God, enjoyed communion with him and walked with 
him. It was in retirement and secret prayers that he cultivated a 
vigorous growth of piety. He took Christ for his private teacher, 
and therefore made rapid advances in divine knowledge. He en- 
joyed not merely the reflected but the direct rays of heaven. 
He kept the fire of devotion constantly burning on the altar of his 
heart ; or if the flame languished, he rekindled it not by repairing to 
the piety of others, but to the source of all piety ; just as the flame 
in the temple of old, was kindled not with fire found in the habita- 
tions of nen, but as it came direct from the skies. 
Subjoined are some extracts from his diary. 


Murch 17. Thanks to divine goodness, this has been a good day to me. 
Was favored with censiderable freedom in the morning. and rejoiced in 
the Lord through the day. In the evening felt an unusual degree of assist- 
ance, both in prayer and study. Since | BEGAN TO BEG Gon’s BLESSING 
ON MY STUDIES, | HAVE DONE MORE IN ONE WEEK THAN I HAVE DONE 
IN A WHOLE YEAR BEFORE. Surely it is good to draw near unto God at 
alltimes. p. 70. Was much assisted in my studies this evening, so that 
notwithstanding I was interrupted, I was enabled to write twe Ive pages 
of my sermon. It was the more precious because it seemed to be in an- 
swer to prayer. 


Oct. 19. Sabbath.—Rose with thoughts of God on my mind. Was 
exceedingly assisted in secret, and in family prayer. Never had my de- 
sires and affections so much drawn out after God and boliness. Was filled 
with the gracious influences of the Spirit, so that I rejoiced with joy un- 
sp peakabte and full of glory. Never did earth appear so small, heaven so 

‘sirable, the Savior so prec ious, holiness so lovely, God so glorious, as 
now. In reading the scriptures, they seemed to open with a clearness 
and force, which de lighted and astonis hed me. Such a sweet, calm, soul 
satisfying joy I never “felt be fore, in so great a degree. Nothing on earth 
seemed worth a serious thought. but to glorify ‘God. Had much of the 
same temper through the day. Was more assisted at mecting than ever 
before. Inthe evening had a clearer sense of the evil of sin, a greater ha- 
tred of it, and more fixed resolutions against it,than ever. T his has been 
by far the most profitable and blessed day tu my soul, that | ever expe- 
rienced. God be praised! p. 91. 


Nov. 21.—Resolved to spend this day in fasting and prayer for greater 
measures of grace, and assistance to re nder me more humble and concern- 
ed for God’s ‘glo ry; for more love to God and his people, and for ministerial 
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qualifications. After secking the divine presence, for which I was enabled 
to plead with great earnestness, and a feeling sense that [ could do nothing 
without it, I endeavored to recollect, and confess my sins. I saw myselt 
exceedingly vile, seemed the chief of sinners, to be worse than the evil 
spirits, and thought that the lowest place in hell was my due. * * * * I 
feli the most ardent desire for God's glory, and was willing to be a step- 
ping-stone, or any thing however mean, to promote it. T’o bea fellow- 
laborer with Christ, in the glorious work of bringing souls to him, seemed 
to be the most delightful and honorable ofall offices ; ; and in this service [ 
felt willing to spe nd and be spent; to suffer pain, contempt, and death it- 
self. Felt a most intense love for Christ’s people, and was willing to be 
below then all. p. 93. 


The rules he adopted for his spiritual improvement were as 
follows. 


1. I will on no pretence whatever, omit reading the scriptures with 
prayer morning and evening. 

2. When practicable, I will spend one day in every week in fasting and 
prayer. 

3. I will allow but six hours for sleep. 

4. I will endeavor to redeem the time, by being diligent and fervent in 


business. 
5. I will live more to the glory of God than I have done. 
I will every evening, review my conduct through the day, and see 


bats far I have fulfilled these resolutions. p- 195. 


It was by acting on such rules, it was by cultivating a spirit of 
devotion, such as is seen in every part of his diary and in his let- 
ters, that he became so eminent in personal religion and in ministe- 
rial qualifications. 

If it fell within our design to present a general estimate of Dr. 
Payson’s character, we might enumerate those social and domes- 
tic qualities which endeared him in the various relations of life, to 
his kindred and friends, while living, and which now render his 
memory precious. We prefer, however, to confine our remarks to 
his character as a successful minister of the gospel. 

He was more successful than most ministers, because he had a 
superior love for the souls of his people. This appears to have 
been his constant and permanent motive of action, from the com- 
mencement to the close of his ministry. Under its influence he 
labored efficiently, prayed fervently, and endured patiently. He 
felt deeply how great the difference is, between an eternity of bles- 
sedness in heaven, and of wretchedness in hell. He felt that he 
himself was to be a savor of life unto life, or of death unto death 
to every one of his people; and the object for which his whole 
soul panted, was to reconcile them to God. Now in the history 
of human nature, we find that when a man places his heart on any 
object so entirely that his regard for it becomes his ruling passion, 
he is generally successful in attaiming that object. Ministers, and 
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good ministers, too, like other men, have their ruling passion, un- 
less they are made of such weak materials as to have no character 
at all. One has a strong attachment for the sublime truths of phy- 
sical and theological science, or for the beauties of literature ; and 
while he cannot be accused of neglecting any of the obvious duties 
of a parish minister, by diligently studying those subjects, he ac- 
quires the reputation of a learned divine. Another has a passion 
to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints; and 
accordingly he sounds the tocsin of war, summoning all to the 
combat into which he single-handed perhaps is about to enter, and 
after much and hard fighting, with various success, he becomes 
the acknowledged champion of a sect or a party. Another has a 
passion for leading others in every enterprise of benevolence ; and 
accordingly by earnestly promoting every new scheme for do- 
ing good as a more excellent way than any other, he gains the re- 
putation of being eminently adapted to the exigencies of this age 
of action. 

But Payson while he had a taste for literary pursuits, and was 
strongly attached to doctrinal truth in religion, and joined heartily 
in the benevolent efforts of the day, was chiefly distinguished for 
his love to the souls of his people, and for his direct efiorts to pro- 
mote their salvation. He seemed chiefly anxious that the vineyard 
committed to his care should be well cultivated. 


If I cannot be holy myself, said he, yet I long to see others holy. If 1 
cannot love and praise the ever blessed Redeemer, it is almost heaven to 
see him loved and praised by others........ Not that I consider it a small fa- 
vor to be placed in this sacred office and honored with some degree of ac- 
ceptance and success. I know it isa post an ange] might envy; and I 

can never to all eternity, bless God sufficiently for ‘putting me into it, and 
supporting me under the pressure of its duties. I would not part with the 
privilege of preaching Christ crucified to perishing sinners, and adminis- 
tering to the consolations of God’s afflicted pe ople, to be made the Mon- 
arch of the world. 

We have lived together, said he, in one of his last addresses to his peo- 

ple, twenty years, and have spent more than a thousand sabbaths together, 
and I have given you at least two thousand warnings. I am now going to 
render an account how they were given, 4nd you my hearers will soon have 
to render an account how they were received. Once more your shepherd 
who will be yours no longer, entreats you to flee from the wrath to come. 
Oh, let me bave the happiness of seeing my dear people attending to their 
eternal interests. 

You will not wonder to hear, said he on another occasion, that I am 
borne down with heavy burdens; pressed out of strength, above measure ; 
60 as at times to despair even of life. All this is necessary; and I desire to 
consider it asa mercy; but it is hard, very hardtobear. If any one asks 
to be made a successful minister he knows not what he asks; and it be- 
comes him to consider whether he can drink deeply of Christ’s bitter 
ep, and be baptized with his baptism. 
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But whatever was the opposition he met with from others, or 
the ill health he experienced in his own person, Dr. Payson preser- 
ved his love for the souls of his people in constant exercise; and 
this it was that rendered his labors a delight to him in the midst of 
disease and discouragement. He was willing like the apostle to 
spend and be spent, or like his master to lay down his life for his 
flock. And his zeal did not reveal itself in uncertain and fitful 
flashes, dazzling the eyes of the beholder and then leaving him in 
darkness, but it was a pure and steady flame burning brightly and 
cheering every scene that was favored with his presence. And 
what is of great consequence in an estimate of ministerial qualifi- 
cations he preserved it to the last. 

Some men set out in the ministry with great zeal in the duties of 
their profession, and strong love to their people, which in the pro- 
gress of years they seem gradually to lose. Others around them 
remark their growing coldness, and they themselves mourn over it. 
And from their want of interest in the spiritual welfare of their 
people, they as a natural consequence lose their relish for the la- 
bors of their profession, and their success in winning souls to 
Christ. ‘They perform their duties mechanically, as a mere drud- 
gery, and all the grace and comeliness of their early efforts fade 
away. And it must be confessed, that as to preserving the same 
strength of feeling towards the same objects for a length of time, 
there is an inherent difficulty in the nature of the human mind. 
Passive impressions grow weaker by repetition. Novelty creates 
interest, familiarity, indifference. And besides this, a minister is 
sometimes obliged to speak and write upon topics in which owing 
to physical exhaustion, he can feel at the time but little interest, and 
thus acquires the habit of speaking and writing in a heartless man- 
ner. But the subject of the memoir before us escaped these evils 
of decayed affection. Besides having a large stock of constitu- 
tional feeling, he kept his moral sensibility constantly awake by 
viewing the subject of his contemplations under new relations, and 
thus constantly keeping his mind under the influence of novelty. 
In addition to this he prayed more than most ministers, and there- 
fore was more successful. ‘The motto in the title page, ‘“ Bene 
orasse est bene studuisse, ” is, we think, peculiarly appropriate to 
the memoir of a man whose life was a life of prayer. And after 
having perused the book, so deeply were we impressed with his 
superiority in the performance of this duty, that we were ready to 
adopt the sentiment of his biographer, ‘if any man on earth could 
meet the challenge—will he always call upon God ?—that man 
was Edward Payson.” As he was convinced “ that the promises 
of the bible to prayer are not made to one act, but to the habit of 
prayer, he prayed without ceasing, and experienced largely, in the 
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descent of blessings upon himself and others, the truth of the pro- 
mises. He felt as he said, that “ prayer is the first thing, the se- 
cond thing, the third thing, necessary for a minister.’’ From the 
full and interesting account furnished by the memoir of his per- 
formance of this “duty, we make the following extract, which not 
only shows that the grace of prayer was in his heart, but that the 
gift of prayer was on his lips. 


You would greatly oblige me, by loaning me a copy of your prayer, to- 
day, said a distinguished lady to Dr. Payson, as he was retiring from the 
house of w orship < on a memorable occasion. She was surprised on being 
told, that it had vanished with the breath which gave it utterance. This 
lady was not an attendant on his ministry ; but had come, at this time, with 
the expectation of seeing La Fayette in the assembly; and, in common 
with many others, was filled with admiration of the intercessory part of 
of the exercises, as differing from all she had ever heard, in richness and 
appropriateness of matter, as well as in fervor of utterance. Few it is be- 
lieved, ever heard him, for the first time, even in the family, or on the most 
common occasion, without experiencing kindred emotions. The wonder 
too, was enhanced, rather than diminished, by every repetition of the ex- 
ercise. ‘To those, whose devotions he led for twenty years, in the sanc- 
tuary, in the conference room, by the sick bed, at festivals, and funerals, 
every prayer seemed to have all the freshness of originality. His resources 
for this duty appeared to be absolutely inexhaustible. ‘There was some- 
thing in his prayers, powerfuly to arrest and fix attention—something, 
which seized and absorbed the faculties of the soul, and separated it, for 
the time being at least, from its connections with “ this present evil world.” 
The full, deep, reverent, flexible, suppliant tones of his voice, as far re- 
moved from the cant of the fanatic, as they were from the levity of the 
witling, contributed something to the effect of his public devotions. p. 229. 


He himself has left some thoughts on the ‘* principal excellencies 
which should be cultivated, and the defects which should be avoid- 
ed, by ministers of the gospel, in the performance of their public 
devotional exercises.” ‘They are full of instruction of great value, 
especially to ministers. ‘The following is a part. 


If the preceding remarks be just, it will be easy to infer from them, what 
are the principal faults which should be avoided by us, in leading the de- 
votions of our hearers. 

In the first place, I conceive that our devotional performances are too 
often the language of the understanding rather than of the heart. It has 
been observed, that they should be the echo of a fervently pious heart, gui- 
ded by an enlightened understanding, to the voice of God. It is not, per- 
haps, uncandid to remark, that our expressions in public praver are not al- 
ways guided by an enlightened understanding. But still less frequently, 
probably, are they the echo of a fervently pious heart, to the voice of God. 
They too often consist, almost entirely, of passages of scripture, not always 
judiciously chosen, or well arranged, and common place phrases, which 
have been transmitted down for ages, from one generation of ministers to 
another, selected and put toge ther, just as we would compose a sermon or 

essay, while the heart is allowed no share in the performance; so that we 
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may more properly be said to make a prayer,thanto pray. The conse- 
quence is, that our devotional performances are too often cold and spirit- 
less ; as the heart did not assist in composing, it disdains to aid in uttering 
them. They have almost as much of a form, as if we made use of a liturgy; 
while the peculiar excellencies of a liturgy are wanting. Our hearers 
soon become familiarized to our expressions, and not unfrequently learn to 
anticipate them; and though they may possibly be instructed, their devo- 
tional feelings are not excited. 

That public prayer may produce its proper and designed effects upon 
their hearts, it should be, if | may so express it, a kind of devout poetry. 
As in poetry, so in prayer, the whole subject matter should be furnished 
by the heart; and the understanding should be allowed only to shape and 
arrange the effusions of the heart, in the manner best adapted to answer 
the end designed. From the fulness of a heart, overflowing with holy 
affections, as from a copious fountain, we should pour forth a torrent of pious, 
humbie, and ardently affectionate feelings; while our understandings only 
shape the channel, and teach the gushing streams of devotion where to 
flow, and when to stop. In such a prayer, every pious heart among our 
hearers will join. They will hear a voice and utterance given to their 
own feelings. They will hear their own desires and emotions expressed 
more fully and perspicuously, than they could express them themselves. 
Their hearts will spring forward to meet and unite with the heart of the 
speaker. 

Leading the devotions of our people in this manner, will preserve us 
from another fault, less important, indeed, but not less common, than that 
which has just been mentioned, and which in part, is occasioned by it. It 
consists in uttering the different parts of prayer in the same tone. When 
our prayers are the language of the understanding only, this will always be 
done; but not so, when they flow from the heart. No person need he in- 
formed, that, in our intercourse with each other, a different modification of 
the voice is employed to express every different emotion of the heart. No 
one would expect to hear a condemned malefactor plead for hislife, and re- 
turn thanks for a pardon, inthe sane tone. And why is it not equally umna- 
tural for sinful beings, condemned to eternul death, to plead for pardon, 
and return thanks for its bestowal in the same tone? Yet how often is 
this done ? How often do we hear prayers flow on, from the commence- 
ment to the close, in the same uniform tone, with scarcely a perceptible in- 
flection of the voice.**+*****] am, however, aware, that in attempting to 
avoid this fault, the exercise of great care, and of much judgment and 
good taste, is requisite to preserve us from an affected or theatrical man- 
ner, which is a fault much more to be deprecated. Still, I conceive that, 
when we feel as we ought, we shall find no difficulty or danger in this re- 
spect. Ourhearts will then, without any effort on our part, insensibly 
teach us to express their emotions in a corresponding tone, and the manner 
best adapted to excite similar feelings in the breasts of our hearers. But 
if our devotional feelings are habitually languid, if our hearts do not teach 
our lips, it is, perhaps, advisable to aim at nothing beyonda monotonous so- 
lemnity ; rather than, by affecting what we do not feel, to incur the cer- 
tain displeasure of our Master, and the probable contempt of our most ju- 
dicious hearers. If we have no thoughts or feelings, that glow, it is worse 
than useless to affect “ words that burn.” 

Another fault, which is not unfrequently found in our devotional per- 
formances, | know not how to describe better, than by saying, that it con- 
sists in praying more like an awakened but still impenitent sinner, or more 
as such a character might be supposed to pray, than like a real christian. 
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Different causes, probably, tend to the adoption of thismethod. Some are 
5 apparently led to it by doubts respecting their own character. They often 
suspect that they are not truly pious, and therefore, fear to utter the lan- 
guage of a pious heart. Others seem to adopt it in consequence of false 
humility. They fear it would be thought indicative of pride, should they 
use expressions which intimate that they think themselves to be the real 
disciples of Christ. A third class probably adopt this method, with a view 
to offer prayers, in which awakened, but still impenitent sinners may join. 
But whatever may be the motives which lead to the adoption of such a 
method, it is, I conceive, a fault which ought to be avoided. It is indeed 
a common, and with some limitation, a just remark, that a minister is the 
mouth of his people to God. It is, however, of the pious part of his ‘congre- 
gation only, that he is the mouth. His prayer, then, should be the echo, 
not of an impenitent, but of a pious heart, tothe voice of God. He should 
pray with those who are pious, and for those who are not so. Instead of 
praying that himself, and those who unite with him, may exercise the feel- 
ings of a christian, he should explicitly express those feelings. This is 
necessary for his own sake, if he be truly pious; for if he be so, he cannot 
sincerely utter the language of an impenitent heart. It is necessary for 
the sake of his pious hearers; for while he is attempting to form a prayer, 
in which all may join, he will utter many expressions in which they cannot 
unite. It is also necessary even for the sake of his impenitent hearers; 
for it is highly important for them to be convinced that they do not, and, 
with their present feelings, cannot pray; and nothing will tend more ef- 
fectually to convince them of this important truth, than listening to pray- 
ers, in which truly pious feelings and holy exercises are distinctly expressed. 
For similar reasons it is desirable, that we should not always pray, ina 
manner suited only to inexperienced, weak, or declining christians. In- 
stead of descending to their standard we must endeavor to raise them 
to ours. If we wish our people to feel dissatisfied with their present at- 
tainments, and to become eminent christians, we must accustom them to 
hear the devotional language of eminent christians, by uttering such lan- 
guage in our prayers, if, indeed, we can do it, without uttering what we do 
not feel. Asan eagle tempts her young to soar higher than they would 
dare to do, were they not encouraged by her example, so the minister of 
Christ should, occasionally at least, allure his people to the higher region 
of devotion, by taking a bolder flight than usual, and uttering the language 
of'strong faith,ardent love,unshaken confidence,assured hope, and rapturous 
gratitude,admiration and joy. Some of his hearers can, probably, at all times 
follow him; and many others,who, at first, tremble and hesitate; many,who 
would scarcely dare adopt the same language in their closets, will gradually 
catch the sacred flame; their hearts will burn within them. While their 
pastor leads the way,they will mount up, as on eagles’ wings,toward heaven, 
and return from the house of prayer, not cold and languid, as they entered, 
but glowing with the fires of devotion. In this, as well as in other re- 
spects, it will, in some measure, be “like people like priest.” If we thus 
strike the golden harp of devotion, we shall soon find our pious hearers 
able to accompany us through its whole compass of sound, from the low 
notes of humble, penitentia! sorrow, up to the high heart-thrilling tones of 
rapturous joy, admiration, love and praise, which are in union with the 
harps of the redeemed before the throne. 

Another fault sometimes found in devotional performances which are 
otherwise unexceptionable, is the want of sufficient particularity. Indeed 
most of our public prayers are too general. They bring so much into 
view, that nothing is seen distinctly. It is well known, that, if we except 
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sublime and terrible objects, nothing affects the mind, unless it be clearly 
and distinctly perceived. If the most admired descriptive poems, and those 
which produce the greatest effect upon our feelings, be carefully examined, 
it will be found, that they derive their power to affect us, almost entirely 
from a minute and striking description of a few judiciously selected par- 
ticulars. It isthe same with our devotional performances. We praise 
God, or confess sin, or pray for mercy, or return thanks for divine favor, in 
a general way, without being ourselves affected, and without exciting the 
afiections of our hearers. But when we descend to particulars, the effect 
is different. ‘The mind receives, drop after drop, till it is fall. We should, 
therefore, aim at as great a degree of particularity, as the time allotted us, 
and the variety of topics,on which we must touch, will allow. Especially 
is it important, that we enter deeply and particularly, into every part of 
christian experience, and lay open all the minute ramifications and almost 
imperceptible workings of the pious heart, in its various situations, and 
thus shew our hearers to themse}ves in every point of view. Ina word, 
our public prayers should resemble, as nearly as propriety will allow, the 
breathings of a humble, judicious, and fervently pious christian, in his pri- 
vate devotions. The prayer of the pulpit differs too much—it should dif- 
fer as little as possible—from the prayer of the,closet. A neglect, in this 
particular often renders our performances uninteresting and unacceptable 
to those whom we should most desire to gratify. pp. 232—237. 


Dr. Payson sustained the ministerial character more consistently 
than most ministers, and therefore was more successful. Some 
who seem to love the souls of their people, and to pray earnestly 
for their salvation, hinder the influence of their labors and _ their 
prayers, by leading lives inconsistent with their professions. For if 
aman, while he claims to be an ambassador from God, acts as 
though he were inthe service of the world ; if while he condemns, 
in the language of inspiration, those who love the praise of men 
more than the praise of God, he seeks for popularity by sinful 
compliances ; if while he declaims against that covetousness which 
is idolatry, he shows by his conduct that mammon has a place in 
his heart ; if while he exhorts the young to be sober-minded, he 
exhibits a disposition given to levity and mirth; if while he enjoins 
purity of heart and meekness upon others, he shows that he is 
governed by sinister motives, or revengeful feelings ;—how can he 
expect but that some or all of these inconsistencies will be seen by 
others, and be a drawback greater or less upon his personal use- 
fulness? But in the case of Dr. Payson, his daily conduct was in 
keeping with his preaching, and conspired with it to produee a 
good moral effect upon his people. 


One of his most acceptable methods of communicating instruction, and 
exciting a religious interest, was by visits to the families of his parish- 
ioners ; and though he speaks of himself, as living extempore, they will 
cheerfully give him credit for system inthis branch of duty. It was a cus- 
tom which he commenced almost simultaneously with his ministry, to give 
notice from the pulpit, that the families in a particular district, or street, 
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might expect him at a given time, in the course of the following week, and 
to request, that, if consistent with their engagements, they w ould all be at 
home; as he wished to see the family together Y. Accordingly, when he en- 
tered a house, he usually found all in re adiness for his reception, and could 
proceed, without the loss of a moment, to deliver his message. The time 
he spent in a family did not usually exceed twenty or thirty minutes; but 
it was completely filled up with religious conversation and prayer. He 
could say much ina short time, and never failed to ‘divide a portion to 
every member’ capable of receiving it. 

That it was a leading object w ith him to introduce and extend this habit 
among his people, appears from almost every act of his official life. It ac- 
counts, in part, for his remarkable circumspection, and unfailing care, to 
set an example, in his own person, of doing all things to the glory of God. 
It was not without reference to this, probably, that he dedicated his own 
privé ate dwelling to God; or rather, that when he did this, he called in some 
of his neighbors, to participate in the solemnities; and it was not without 
its influence. He was called, in his turn, to officiate on similar occasions 
for them. A scene of this kind is still 1eco!lected with lively interest, by 
the members of a numerous family: In his prayer, he anticipated almost 
every possible circumstance in their future history with that reverent par- 
ticularity, in which he was, perhaps unrivalled; and in such select, appro- 
priate, and vivid expressions, as gave the very walls of the habitation a 
tongue that has not since ceased to speak. ‘The thought, that it isa con- 
secrated house, is suited to check all tendencies to sinful levity. One of 
the events anticipated in the prayer has already taken place; and the chil- 
dren of the family, who are now all members of the visible church, could 
tell with what comforting and sustaining power it was brought home to 
their hearts, while surrounding the triumphant death-bed of an invaluable 
mother. pp. 266—288. 


Dr. Payson was more skilful than most ministers in devising 
plans of religious action, and in illustrating religious truths, and 
therefore was more successful. ‘That all his plans for promoting 
the spiritual welfare of his people were judicious, is more perhaps 
than could be said of any man. Indeed, with respect to some of 
them, we thought (perhaps erroneously) that they were otherwise, 
because we thought they were not adapted to the character of those 
congregations with which we happened to be acquainted. We in- 
tended, in this place, to examine the comparative usefulness of va- 
rious measures which have been used, to promote revivals of re- 
ligion. But our limits permit us only to say, that a very 
large part certainly, of the plans which his inventive mind struck 
out, were eminently useful in promoting the spiritual improvement 
of his people. As to his skill in illustrating religious truth, in such a 
manner as to attract attention and produce a salutary impression, we 
have already said something on a former occasion ; and shall now 
content ourselves with some quotations showing his manner of il- 
lustration. 


The growth of grace in the heart may be compared to the process of 
polishing metals. Fi rst, you have a dark, opaque substance, neither pos- 
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sessing nor reflecting light. Presently, as the polisher plies his work, you 
will see here and there aspark darting out; thena strong light, till, by and 
by, it sends back a perfect image of the sun which shines upon it. So the 
work of grace, if begun in our hearts, must be gradually, and continually 
going on; and it will not be completed, till the image of God can be seen 
perfectly reflected in us. p. 271. 

Suppose, my young friends, that in traveling through a wilderness, @ 
spacious garden should burst upon your view, in the midst of which is a 
splendid palace. Upon entering it, you perceive, in every apartment, 
proofs of the agency of some living person, though you see no one. Com- 
plicated machinery is moving, and various operations are carried on; but 
still the agent, who produces these effects, isinvisible. Would you be the 
less convinced that they were produced by some intelligent agent ? And if 
you should be told, that the palace came there by chance, and that all the 
movements you witnessed were caused by no power whatever, you would 
regard him, who should tell you thus, cither as a fool ora liar. Now you 
have the same proof of the existence of God in his works, that you would 
have, in the case I have supposed, of the existence and presence of some 
invisible agent; and it is just as unreasonable to doubt of his existence, as 
it would be to doubt whether the palace had been built by any person, or 
was only the work of chance. Suppose you were informed, by a writing 
on the wall, that the palace was inhabited, or haunted by spirits, who were 
constantly watching your conduct, and who had power to punish you, if it 
displeased them; and that you were also informed, at the same time, of 
the course of conduct which it would be necessary to pursue, in order to 
obtain their approbation. How careful would you be to observe the rules, 
and how fearful of displeasing these powerful spirits. And if you were 
further informed, that these were the spirits of your deceased parents, 
and that they were able to hear, if you addressed them,—how delightful 
it would be to go and tell them of your wants and sorrows, and feel sure 
that they listened to you with sympathy and compassion! I tell you, my 
young friends, this world is haunted, if I may so express it,—haunted by 
the Eternal Spirit. He has given you rules, by which to regulate your 
conduct, and is able to punish every deviation fruim them. And cen you 
recollect that such a being is constantly noticing your conduct, and still 
persist in disobeying his commands? God is also your Heavenly Father ; 
and why can you not go to him, as such, with the same confidence, which 
you would exercise in an earthly parent?” p. 284, 285. 


Dr. Payson had suffered long from disease and was worn out by 
his labors, and the day of his departure which was to relieve him from 
his distresses, his exhaustion, and his labor, at length came. It re- 
mains for us to make a few extracts exhibiting the state of mind, 
with which he left the world. And it is delightful to observe how 
the God whom he served, and whose presence he had often sup- 
plicated, bestowed upon him, in his last days, some of the best to- 
kens of his love in the brightest anticipations of heavenly blessed- 
ness. ‘The last pages of the volume, are full of the highest inter- 
est, and made us feel more than ever, that ‘¢ the chamber where the 
good man meets his fate—is quite in the verge of heaven.” 


In answer tothe question, by a lady from B., are you better than you were? 
he replied, *‘not in body, but in mind. If my happiness continues to in- 
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crease, J cannot support it much longer.” On being asked, are your views 
of heaven clearer and brighter than ever before? he said, “ why, for a 
few moments, I may have had as bright, but formerly my joys were tumult- 
uous ; now all is calm and peaceful.” He was asked, “ in your anticipa- 
tions of heaven do you think of meeting departed friends?” After a mo- 
ment’s reflection he said, with a most expressive countenance, “ if I meet 
Christ, ‘tis no matter whether I see others or not—though I shall want 
some to help me praise him.” He doubtless had an opinion on this sub- 
ject; but he remembered Christ's answer to the question, “ are there few 
that be saved?” p. 406. 


Iam more and more convinced that the happiness of heaven, isa benevo- 
lent happiness. In proportion as my joy has increased, I have been filled 
with intense love to al] creatures, and a strong desire that they might par- 
take of my happiness. p. 410. 


It was the privileged lot of the young men of the Society to assemble, 
at his request, in his chamber, when he addressed them in substance, as 
follows: 

“| lie here, and feel these convulsions extending higher and higher, 
without the least uneasiness; but my soul is filled with joy unspeakable. 
I seem to swim in a flood of glory which God pours down upon me. And 
I know, I know that my happiness is but begun; I cannot doubt that it 
will last forever. And now is this all a delusion? Is it a delusion which 
can fill the soul to overflowing with joy in such circumstances? If so, it is 
surely a delusion better than any reality: but no, itis not a delusion; 1 feel 
that itis not. I do not merely know that I shall enjoy all this, I enjoy 
it now. 

** My young friends, were I master of the whole world, what could it do 
for me like this? Wereall its wealth at my feet, and all its inhabitants 
striving to make me happy, what could they do for me? Nothing !—no- 
thing. Now all this happiness I trace back to the religion which I have 
preached, and to the time when that great change took place in my heart, 
which I have often told you is necessary to salvation: and J now tell you 
again, that, without this change, you cannot, no you cannot see the king- 
dom of God. 

“ And now, standing as IT doon the ridge which separates the two 
worlds, feeling what intense happiness or misery the soul is capable of sus- 
taining; judging your capacities by my own, and believing that those ca- 
pacities will be filled to the very brim with joy or wretchedness forever ; 
can it be wondered at, that my heart yearns over you, my children, that 
you may choose life and not death! Is it to be wondered at, that I long to 
present every one of you with a full cup of happiness, and see you drink it; 
that I long to have you make the same choice which I made, and from 
which springs all my happiness?” pp. 418, 419. 


Sabbath day, October 21st, his last agonycommenced. This holy man, 
who had habitually said of his racking pains, “ these are God’s arrows, but 
they are all sharpened with love,” and who, in the extremity of suffering, 
had been accustomed to repeat, as a favorite expression, “I will bless the 
Lord at all times,’—-had yet the “ dying strife’ to encounter. It commen- 
ced with the same difficulty of respiration, though in an aggravated de- 
gree, which had caused him great distress, at intervals, during his sickness. 
His daughter who had gone to the sabbath school, without any apprehen- 
sions of so sudden a change, was called home. Though laboring for 
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breath, and with a rattling in the throat similar to that which immediately 
precedes dissolution, he smiled upon her, kissed her affectionately, and said 
** God bless you, my daughter!” Several of the church were soon collect- 
ed at his bedside; he smiled on them all, but said little, as his power of ut- 
terance had nearly failed. Once he exclaimed, “ peace! peace! Victory! 
victory!” He looked on his wife and children, and said, almost in the 
words of dying Joseph to his brethren—words, which he kad before spo- 
ken of as having a peculiar sweetness, and which he now wished to recal 
to her mind—* I am going, but God will surely be with you.” 

On Monday morning his dying agonies returned in all their extremity. 
For three hoursevery breath was a groan. On being asked if his suffer- 
igs were greater, than on the preceding Friday night, he answered, ** In- 
comparably greater.” He said that the greatest temporal blessing, of 
which he could conceive, would be one breath of air. Mrs. Payson fear- 
ing from the expression of suffering in his countenance, that he was in 
mental, as well as bodily anguish, questioned him on the subject. With 
extreme difficulty, he was enabled to articulate the words, ‘ Faith and 
patience hold out.”” About mid-day the painof respiration abated, and a 
partial stupor succeeded. Still, however, he continued intelligent, and 
evidently able to recognise all who were present. His eyes spoke, after 
his tongue became motionless. He looked on Mrs. Payson, and then his 
eye, glancing over the others who surrounded his bed, rested on Edward, 
his eldest son, with an expression which said——-and which was interpreted 
by all present, to say, as plainly as if he had uttered the words of the be- 
loved disciple—* Behold thy mother?” There was no visible indication 
of the return of his sufferings. He gradually sunk away, till about the 
going down of the sun, when his happy spirit was set at liberty. pp. 
424, 425. 


Such was Payson in life and in death. In his piety he belonged 


to the school of Pascal and Brainard, and we may add of Christ, 
for he too, was a manof sorrows. 


** Such was the saint who shone with every grace, 
Reflecting Moses-like his Maker’s face, 

God saw his image lively was express’d, 

And his own work as in creation bless’d.” 
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Art. I].—Review or Curistian Essays. 


Christian Essays ; to which is added an additional essay on the Influence of 
a Moral Life on our judgment in matters of Faith. By the Rev. Samuer 
Cuarves Winrkes, A. M. 


Tue author of the Christian Essays needs no introduction to the 
American public. His labors as Editor of one of the first religious 
journals of the age, together with the miscellaneous productions of 
his pen, have long since given him a deserved celebrity. It is, 
therefore, only necessary now, to lay a work of his before the 
reading community, in order to secure for it an attentive perusal, 
and a candid judgment. 
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The writings of Mr. Wilkesare marked by peculiar excellencies. 
Free from the quaintness and mannerism which a false taste has 
too long tolerated in religious writers, he is rich, chaste and classical. 
In his remarks he is usually practical rather than profound. His 
thoughts, however, are always valuable, often very striking; and, 
what to most readers is the highest recommendation, are easily 
apprehended. 

The work before us exhibits many specimens of his happiest 
manner. ‘The subjects of which he treats, generally admit of an 
immediate application to christian duty and experience. They are 
the following : ‘True and false repose in death—the full assurance 
of understanding—the full assurance of faith—the full assurance of 
hope—christian obedience—the form and power of religion—sour- 
ces of error in opinion—affection between ministers and their flocks 
—natural and revealed religion, and the influence of a moral life on 
our judgment in matters of faith. It would much exceed our limits, 
to notice each essay in detail; we shall therefore content ourselves 
with remarking on some of the more important ; furnishing our rea- 
ders with a few extracts from which to judge for themselves of the 
character of the work. 

The subject of the first essay is one of the deepest interest to 
every human being. It respects an event which beyond all other 
events of our whole existence is in its nature appalling, and in its 
consequences momentous. What that is affecting—that is so- 
lemn—that is awful—is not included in the idea of death! It 
annihilates every scheme of pleasure or of usefulness; it severs 
every bond of attachment ; it dashes the golden bowl at the fount- 
ain, and rives and shivers the wheel at the cistern ;—and more than 
all, it closes the day of grace, of mercy, and of hope,—it strips 
the spirit of its earthly dress, and clothes it in the robes of immor- 
tal life and beauty, or in the habiliments of despair and woe, fear- 
ful—irremediable—eternal. 'The question how this momentous 
event may be rendered less terrific—how it may be met, as it obvi- 
ously sometimes is, not only with submissive composure, but with 
positive peace and joy, is, therefore, one of no ordinary interest to 
those who must sooner or later encounter it with all its attendant 
terrors. ‘To answer this question—to show what is the only true 
and rational ground of comfort in the dying hour, is the object of 
the essay on true and false repose in death. 

A practical knowledge of “the necessity and value of a Re- 
deemer,” Mr. Wilkes maintains, is the only support upon which 
man can lean with safety and with peace in his final hour. It is 
true indeed, that where this does not exist, calmness has sometimes 
preceded dissolution ; but in such cases the mind is either rendered 
torpid by the influence of disease, or is uninformed or unbelieving, 
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in respect to its own character, relations and destiny. ‘ There are, 
he says, but three modes in which a real calm in death can be pro- 
duced ; by ignorance respecting human guilt and a future state ; 
by scepticism concerning them ; or by a knowledge that guilt has 
been expiated and punishment sustained on our behalf.” ‘To the 
first of these causes he ascribes the composure exhibited by some 
of the heathen philosophers at the close of life. ‘They were 
wholly ignorant of the nature of the change through which they 
were about to pass, and of the solemn realities which awaited them 
beyond the grave ; so that literally they “died as a fool dieth.” 
Scepticism—unbelief in the truth of God, he regards as the cause 
of that calmness, or to speak more correctly of that stupidity, which 
is occasionally manifested by individuals who have lived all their 
lives under the influence of christianity. ‘The knowledge of such 
persons in respect to their moral character and relations is altogether 
vague and inoperative; and so little has their attention been direct- 
ed to the subject, that they are entirely destitute of any thorough 
conviction of truth as it is exhibited in the gospel. Further to 
illustrate the subject, and to show the sufficiency of the third ground 
of peace and hope in death, he adduces the case of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Johnson ; and a most impressive illustration does it furnish. 
The whole scheme of speculative christianity, Johnson clearly ap- 
prehended. He had been during a long life, both in his writings 
and conversation, the champion of moral truth, and had lived under 
a general impression of his accountability to God ; yet his iife had 
been in several respects inconsistent alike with his principles and 
with the better feelings of his heart. And when he saw the near 
approach of death, and found himself compelled by an enlightened 
and now awakened conscience, to view his own character and con- 
duct in the light of an opening eternity, he saw that when tried by 
that law which * is holy and just and good” he was utterly defi- 
cient. Not having yet “spiritually discerned” the mode of justi- 
fication by faith in an atoning Savior, he found himself the subject 
of an anguish which the contemplation of his own good works, had 
no tendency to assuage. His friends, ignorant themselves of the 
true balm for a wounded conscience, reminded him of every thing 
in his past life from which a self-righteous spirit might have derived 
encouragement and comfort ; but all tono purpose. At length by 
the grace of God he was led to the cross of Christ. There his 
burdened spirit found the repose for which it panted. For some 
time before his death,”’ says Dr. Brocklesby, “all his fears were 
calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and his trust 
in the merits and propitiation of Jesus Christ. He talked often 
tome of faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all 
good works whatever, for the salvation of mankind.” 
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In concluding his remarks on the case of Johnson, Mr. Wilkes 
observes : 


In reply to any general inference to be derived from these remarks, it may 
perhaps beurged that Dr. Johnson’s was a peculinr and exempt case; and 
that his painful feeling of sin, and his consequent dissatisfaction with his 
own righteousness, were rather the effect of his natural malady than of 
any peculiarly correct ideas upon religion. But even admitting this to have 
been the fact, the inference is still nearly the same; for who can assert that 
either his understanding or his character has been superior to Dr. John- 
son’s, and that therefore he may be justly sustained in death by a support 
which this eminent man—from whatever cause—found unavailing. Ifthe 
greatest moralist of his age and nation was obliged at length to seek re- 
pose in the same free mercy which pardoned the shief uponthe cross, who 
that knows his own heart will venture to glory in himself. The conscience 
may indeed be seared; we may not feel as Johnson felt; we may be 
ignorant both of God and of ourselves; and thus, for want of knowing 
or believing our spiritual danger, may leave the world with a false tran- 
quility, and enter the presence of our Creator “ with a lie in our right 
hand.” All this, however, is our misfortune, and ought not to be our 
boast ; for if our minds were as religiously enlightened, and our hearts as 
correctly impressed as Dr. Johnson’s, we could obtain hope only where he 
obtained it, by “ faith in the sacrifice of Jesus.” 


The three following essays, on the full assurance of understand- 
ing, faith and hope, are eminently interesting and valuable, inasmuch 
as they respect three grand attainments, on which, probably, more 
than on any other, the christian’s usefulness and happiness depend. 
The first, is, we think, well fitted to remove an error which has 
doubtless kept many a christian groping all his life in dim uncer- 
tainty, instead of being “rooted and grounded in the truth.” It 
has been a common impression among ordinary christians that 
amidst the conflicting opinions of those who profess to derive their 
schemes of doctrine from the Bible, it is not to be expected that 
those who have enjoyed only the advantages of an ordinary educa- 
tion, and who have neither the time nor the facilities for critical 
examination, should attain precise and settled views of the princi- 
ples and doctrines of religion. But this conclusion is most cer- 
tainly unwarranted. To « prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good,” is no less the duty of the man of common infor- 
mation who has the bible in his hands, than of him who has 
ranged through the fields of literature, or sounded the depths of 
science. Inde ed the truth of God is often ‘ hidden from the wise 
and prudent,” while it pleases infinite wisdom to “ reveal it unto 
babes ;” and instances are by no means rare. in-which individuals 
of humble capacities s and limited opportunities, have obtained not 
only satisfactory views of the great doctrines of religion, but even 
the * fullassurance of understanding. r 
The possibility of attaining to the full assurance of faith and 
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hope, most christians probably would readily admit ; yet few com- 
paratively, it is believed, ever think of themselves making an attain- 
ment so essential as a part both of their happiness and their 
duty. And what an amount of enjoyment and usefulness is thus 
lost entirely, for the wart of that noble spirit which aspires after 
the highest possible acquisitions ; which, as in the case of the 
apostle, forgets the things that are behind, and reaches forward to 
those that are before. Leet christians learn to act steadily under 
the influence of such a spirit, and instead of that devious and halt- 
ing step—that constant alternation of clouds and sunshine—of 
cheerfulness and gloom, which so often mark their progress, we 
should see them treading firmly their upward path—their whole 
life an undying flame of light and glory. 

It is in this view of the subject that the three essays which are 
now the subject of remark, appear to be worthy of particular atten- 
tion. We have not time to analyze them ; but must content our- 
selves with saying that they are replete with important truth, and 
contain many passages of peculiar beauty. One or two brief ex- 
tracts may serve as specimens. 

The following is from the essay on the full assurance of faith: 


Faith then is a divine grace produced externally by the truths of the 
gospel,-—not however as the efficient but as the instrumental cause,—and 
internally by the teaching of God the Father andthe Holy Ghost. With- 
out it “ we cannot please God.’’ When matured to full assurance, it pro- 
duces the most celestial effects. ‘* Looking unto Jesus” its author and 
finisher, it enables us to “lay aside every weight, and the sin that doth so 
easily beset us.” It prompts us to emulate that glorious company of saints 
and martyrs “of whom the world was not worthy,” but who “ obtained 
a good report” through faith. It teaches us, in the spirit of self-renunci- 
ation implicitly to rely upon God as a “ faithful Creator.” From this 
moment ‘“ to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” Beyond the valley of the 
shadow of death the eye of faith perceives a heavenly light breaking forth, 
and gradually increasing to the perfect day. Surrounded with clouds and 
darkness here, the christian beholds an unsetting sun beaming on the dist- 
ant hills beyond the grave. If mortality can boast of happiness, it is the 
lot of that man who, ready to depart, forgetting a world which had proved 
itself unworthy of his affections, and looking forward towards his native 
home, can in the confidence of his faith assert with Job, “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth ;” or exult with the apostle of the Gentiles, who, in the 
near prospect of dissolution, his heart glowing with rapture and melting 
with divine love,could exclaim in a voice already attuned to the music of 
the third heavens, “I am ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord the righteous judge shall give meat that day.” This was 
the triumph of the gospel; the full assurance of christian faith. 


The essay on the full assurance of hope, concludes with the 
following beautiful passage. 
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“Tt is delightful to behold the advanced spiritual traveler, after the fa- 
tigues of his toilsome day, arriving in the evening of life within sight of 
his eternal home. Elevated, like Moses upon the heights of Pisgah, far 
above the busy crowd with whom he has so long associated, he is enabled 
from the serene eminence on which he standsto behold at once the country 
he has left, and that to which he is hastening. He looks back upon his 
chequered path, surprised that obstacles which now appear so trifling, 
compared with the importance of the objects in view, should so long have 
retarded his progress. ‘The interposing mountains which once he thought 
impassable, have now lost their asperities, and appear but as airy clouds in 
the distant horizon. With sorrow he retraces his frequent deviations from 
the direct path in search of giddy phantoms, which oftentimes after all his 
efforts, eluded his pursuit, or if obtained proved but an incumbrance to him 
in his arduous pilgrimage. Animated by the beauty of the country which 
lies before him, and which is separated from him only by the dark river of 
death that rolls along its sullen wave to the ocean of eternity, he looks 
back with regret and wonder upon that infatuation which so often induced 
him to prefer the trifles of the scene through which he was journeying, 
to the celestial glories of yon blissful shore. ‘ Forgetting. therefore, 
these things which are behind,” he “ reaches forth to those which are be- 
fore. His hopes are in heaven. He adopts the language of the Psalmist, 
“What wait I for?” For worldly honors? They cannot fill the unboun- 
ded grasp of an immortal soul. For pleasures? They are unsatisfactory 
and fleeting. Thousands ef dying voluptuaries have confessed their ina- 
bility to produce happiness, and have bitterly Jamented their own folly in 
pursuing them. For riches? They are valuable only as applied to the 
responsible ends for which they were bestowed, but by no means tend to 
make a death-bed easy, or eternity more welcome. ‘ What then wait I 
for? Surely my hope is in thee O Lord?” TI wait not for any thing mu- 
table or terrestrial. Wealth and honors and long life will not satisfy my 
desires. God shall be my portion forever. I shall be filled with all the 
fulness of God. 


Of the remaining essays, that “on false modesty in religion,” 
and the last two, ‘a comparative view of natural and revealed re- 
ligion,” and * on the influence of a moral life on our judgment in 
matters of faith,” will perhaps be read with the greatest interest. 
We might proceed to speak of them particularly ; but we have 
already sufficiently exhibited the author’s style and general merits, 
and must here take leave of this interesting work. 

We will in conclusion, however, take occasion to observe, that 
if our observation has not misled us, the value of manuals of prac- 
tical religion—of works which have an immediate reference to 
personal duty and feeling, and which are thus fitted to promote the 
warmth and vigor of personal piety,—is not sufficieutly apprecia- 
ted by the mass of christians at the present day. Several reasons 
may be assigned for this, growing out of the peculiatharacter of 
the age; two or three of them we propose to notice. 

And in the first place; iv'is a very obvious fact that the present 
age is, to an extraordinary degree, infected with the love of novelty. 
By this we mean not merely that the learned are peculiarly given 
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to original and bold inquiries, but that now, probably to a greater 
degree than at any former period, a similar disposition pervades 
the whole community. An ambitious desire to hit upon something 
new, may be traced down through every rank, even to the lowest 
classes of society. Hence every man seems studious to learn not 
how he may arrive at correct conclusions; but how he may be 
able to differ from his neighbor. And we cannot doubt that in 
no small degree, to the influence of such feelings on the minds of 
christians is the fact to be attributed, that the plain, spiritual, life- 
giving writings of Baxter, Doddridge, Newton, Fuller, Scott, and 
others of a similar stamp, have fallen into comparative neglect. 
The relish for substantial food, on which the soul may feed and be 
invigorated and refreshed, has given place to a fastidiousness of 
taste, which rarities alone can gratify. Far be it from us to repress, 
or in the least degree to discourage, that spirit of investigation 
which closely scrutinizes whatever it receives, and thus establishes 
its belief on the firm basis of intelligent and enlightened views. 
But there is a wide difference between believing every thing with- 
out discrimination or inquiry, and believing nothing after a great pa- 
rade of laborious examination. And we fear that the latter will be 
found to be by no means an uncommon case. 

Again, it is easy to see how the spirit of enterprise which is 
abroad, and which so far as properly directed and controlled, is the 
glory of our age, may operate to the neglect of personal religion, 
and consequently of the means adapted to its promotion. ‘The mind 
must have some one predominant object of pursuit ; and when 
this is once determined, towards it all the habits of feeling and of 
action spontaneously converge. At former periods, before the 
church had begun to put forth her energies in benevolent exer- 
tion ;—to array her forces and lead them forth to wage offensive 
warfare upon the dominions of the prince of darkness ;—profes- 
sing christians, as such, had no other object of engrossing interest, 
but that of training themselves for glory and immortality. But now 
the case is otherwise. Action—action is the watch-word which 
everywhere, 


“ The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other.” 


The attention of christians, instead of being limited to them- 
selves, or they own immediate sphere, is incessantly called abroad 
to watch the progress of the general cause. Would it then be 
singular, if they should find themselves governed by the prevail- 
ing spirit of the day; and inadvertently substituting a mechanical 
for a spiritual religion ; and perusing accounts of the accounts of 
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christian enterprise with deeper interest than the book which re- 
lates to the cultivation and growth of piety in the heart. 

Lastly, the entire freedom of opinion, and the religious tranquil- 
ity by which our age is preeminently characterize od, may, in some 
respects, exert an unfavorable influence on personal religion ; and 
consequently induce a distaste for devotional reading. The time 
has been when he who assumed the garb of religion, must almost 
of necessity be a thorough-going christian. ‘The disciples and 
primitive professors, and after them the persecuted Waldenses, and 
later still the Huguenots, and last of all the Puritans ; called as 
they were to stand up against an opposing world to encounter dan- 
ger, priviation, and death, in their most appalling forms, acquired 
as a consequence a holy intrepidity, an unblenching fortitude, a 
burning zeal, and an elevated purity of character, which we shall 
seek in vain amid the bowers of peacefulness and ease, in which 
christians repose unmolested at the present day. How could the 
faith of such men be weak, when, having renounced all for Christ, 
and having their names cast out as evil, they were called to a dai- 
ly and implicit reliance upon God alone. How could their hope 
be otherwise than glowing, when, surrounded by peril and distress, 
all their joys were in the future, and were rendered doubly delizht- 
ful in the prospect, by the sufferings to which they were here sub- 
jected. How could their love decline, when they felt themselves 
hated and despised by the world, and then turned to their Father 
in heaven, as their only, their unchangeable friend. But now, 
when the professing christian may recline in the lap of luxury, or 
delight himself amid the groves and streams of philosophy and sci- 
ence, and thus glide down the stream of life upon untroubled waters, 
is it not easy to conceive that he should suffer his graces to de- 
cline—that he should lose his relish for spiritual food, and lightly 
esteem the fountains of devotional literature ? 

But how greatly is a result like this to be lamented. If the 
christian of the present day, does come under the influence of cir- 
cumstances unfavorable to his growth in vital piety, ought he not 
to use more diligently every means which promises to warm and 
animate and purify his heart, instead of suffering his incipient dis- 
taste for them to become predominant? ‘That such is in an emi- 
nent degree the tendency of well selected practical works, is the 
united testimony of the wisest and best of men. Says one dis- 
tinguished for his piety and talents, “ Resolved ; that I will daily 
read attentively one or more pages of some prac tical religious book, 
believing that it will serve to quicken my heart, and promote my 
growth in holiness.” We wish a similar resolve were adopted by 
every christian. ‘Then would those gifted minds, who are willing 
to devote their powers to him who gave them, have opened to them 
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an inviting field. The fires of genius would be employed in light- 
ing up the path to heaven; and we should ere long possess, what 
would prove an invaluable blessing to ourselves and to our children, 
an extensive sacred literature. 
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We do not introduce to our readers the discourse at the head of 
this article, for the purpose of remarking at large on its contents, or 
with the expectation, of materially extending its influence in the 
religious community. The character of its “author, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it came before the public, have already 
secured for it a wide circulation. In this we rejoice, for it sus- 
tains, we think, the established reputation of Dr. Wayland, both for 
ability as a writer, and for evangelical sentiment as a minister of 
Christ; and we should think very unfavorably of ‘that christian, 
who could rise from the perusal of its impressive statements and 
powerful appeals, without feeling the pulse of benevolence moving 
within him at a quickened pace. 

And here we will offer a passing remark, on the general cha- 
racter of sermons recently preached on anniversary and other 
occasions of great public interest. ‘They have afforded us high 
gratification. ‘They have been able, dignified, evangelical. They 
have breathed elevated christian feeling, and enlarged christian 
philanthropy. Whether we consider them as specimens of effec- 
tive pulpit exhibition, or as embodying the peculiar spirit of the age, 
we are made to feel that our march is onward. Go back half a 
century, and we find no such anniversaries of benevolent action, as 
we are now privileged te celebrate,—no occasions equally fitted to 

call forth the highest exertions of the intellect, and the warmest 
feelings of the heart. And we will venture to add, that how much 
soever the clergy of an earlier age, may have excelled those of 
the present, in some important respects, they were not as thoroughly 
versed in the philosophy of human nature; nor did they know as 
well how to embody truth in those forms, which are best suited to 
move the heart, and control the life. We refer not here to the 
amount of matter or compass of investigation: but to directness and 
power of appeal, and to all the grand elements of mental and 
moral excitement. 
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When we consider the pre-eminent importance of the cause, 
which President Wayland’s discourse was designed to promote, 
and the noble efforts, which immediately after its delivery, were 
made for the furtherance of this cause, we would gladly linger 
here, and inhale ourselves, and endeavor to impart to others, the 
inspiration of so exalted a theme. But having dwelt on this sub- 
ject in a late number of our work, we shall now call the attention 
of our readers to another topic briefly touched upon, but not par- 
ticularly discussed in the sermon before us; we mean the peculiar 
call, at the present period, for a more elevated tone and standard of 
prety wn the christian church. 

Every year brings with it increasing evidence, that the great 
enterprise of publishing the gospel to every creature, must be car- 
ried forward by the labors and sacrifices of the church itself, with 
but little aid from those nominal believers who attend on its pub- 
lic ministrations. This fact, with the duties which it involves, 
ought to be deeply engraven upon the minds of all who bear the 
Redeemer’s name. A new era, apparently, is opening upon the 
world—more rich in promise, more simple and efficacious in the 
means for its advancement, than the church has ever witnessed 
since the age of the apostles. At such a period, how pre-eminently 
important is it, that the professed followers of Christ should lift 
their views to a level with their station; and exhibit before the 
world that elevated spirit of piety, which the circumstances of the 
age demand. 

1. This is necessary, in the first place, to produce in others a 
just and salutary impression of the true nature of evangelical reli- 
gion. ‘The church is composed of those who profess to believe 
and obey the gospel. ‘They stand forth, therefore, in the view of 
those around them, as a living representation of the gospel itself. 
Christiamty is identified with the character of its professors; and 
however unreasonable it may be for men to form their estimate of 
its character, not from that image of excellence exhibited in the 
person of Christ, but from the imperfect copy presented in the 
lives of his followers ; yet in this manner, will their estimate be in 
fact formed. It cannot be questioned, that those who are them- 
selves strangers to vital piety, are far more influenced in their views 
of its worth, and in their convictions for or against its reality, by 
what they see, than by what they read or hear. Is the religion of 
Christ, then, in reality, pure and undefiled? Are its doctrines 
and precepts bright emanations from Him who is glorious in holi- 
ness? How utterly does the church fail of a just practical exhibi- 
tion of the religion she professes, when she falls short of a high 
standard of universal holiness! On the other hand, in proportion 
as vital godliness increases, and the standard of holy action is 

Vor. IIl. 9 
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raised, the resemblance between the divine original above, and the 
living representation on earth, becomes more close; and the glory 
of the gospel shines forth in a fairer, and more attractive light. 
The conviction of its heavenly origin and intrinsic excellence, of the 
sacredness of its claims and the infinite value of its hopes, takes a 
firmer hold of the minds of men; and thus its influence is increased, 
and its triumphs multiplied. 

Every faithful. minister of Christ knows, and feels the truth of 
these remarks. He anxiously looks for the fruit of hislabors. He 
narrowly observes the various influences which are exerted, either 
to promote or hinder his success. He can feelingly appreciate 
the force of that appeal to the consciences of men, which is derived 
from practical holiness,—from the daily conduct of the heavenly- 
minded, the self-denying, the benevolent, and devoted in his church. 
He can readily enter into the feelings expressed by Paul (and so 
often manifested by modern missionaries of a like spirit) when he 
says to the Thessalonian converts, “ now we live, if ye stand fast in 
the Lord.” It is from feelings of the liveliest sensibility on this 
subject, that we find all the apostles urging their disciples to a con- 
versation which becometh the gospel, ‘to set their affections on things 
above,’ ‘to walk circumspectly, ‘to walk in wisdom towards them 
that are without,’ ‘holding forth the word of life,’ and ‘ adorning 
the doctrine of God, their Savior in all things.’ When they learn 
that their converts continue faithful, and stedfast, they rejoice 
over them with the liveliest joy; when they hear of the apostasy or 
backsliding and disorderly conduct of any, they mourn and weep. 
‘‘ Brethren be followers together of me, and mark them that walk 
so; for many walk of whom I have told you often, and now tell 
you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” 

This co-operation of churches with ministers, by leading 
lives of eminent holiness, is peculiarly called for by the exigences 
of the present day. Ministerial duties are now greatly multiplied 
and peculiarly urgent, and the responsibilities of the pastoral office 
are of course proportionally increased. Every faithful ambassa- 
dor of Christ, feels a constant and pressing need of the sympathy 
and prayers, and active co-operation of his church. If, through 
the prevalence of a Laodicean spirit, this co-operation is withheld, 
his burdens and anxieties are doubled. Nothing is begun, no- 
thing is effected, without his presence and aid. His efforts are 
demanded constantly, and in every department. The consequence 
is, that he either labors beyond his strength, or sinks under dis- 
couragement ; and with impaired health, and a broken heart, is 
early compelled to retire from a field of labor, already white for 
the harvest. We do not speak at random when we say, that not 
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a few devoted ministers of Christ, are at this moment crushed un- 
der the pressure of burdens, which they were left to bear alone, 
through the mere want of sympathy, and efficient co-operation, 
in the churches over which they are placed. Their calls for aid 
are not regarded. ‘Their meetings for prayer, and religious con- 
ference, and biblical instruction, are appointed in vain. Vacant 
seats, week after week, testify to the apathy of professing christians, 
and to that overwhelming spirit of worldliness, which carries them 
away as a flood. A devoted minister of Christ, can bear any other 
trial, better than this. Such a state of things, he cannot long 
survive. 

On the other hand, where the spirit of piety in the body of the 
church is warm and devoted, even though the members may be few 
in number, there will always be some who stand forth as pillars of 
strength. ‘They willbe to the pastor, what Aaron and Hur were to 
Moses: they will stay up his hands. ‘They tender to him their sympa- 
thy, they pray for him, and encourage him in his work, and where- 
ever they can co-operate with him and lighten his labors, he rmay 
command their help. In such churches the members are united, 
they are of one heart and soul: the government of the church is 
easy ; occasional meetings are fully attended, are enlivened by the 
spirit of devotion, and made interesting and profitable. ‘The re- 
sult is mutual edification, and growth in grace. Brotherly love 
is perfected and harmony preserved. ‘The pastor is excited and 
strengthened to labor abundantly. His reasonable wants are anti- 
cipated ; his trials are alleviated; and if his fidelty rouses opposi- 
tion, he has devoted men about him to be his shield and his sup- 
port. Who can doubt the happy influence of such a church up- 
on the spirits and zeal, the holiness and success of a minister? 

2. Nothing but a prevailing spirit of eminent piety, can guard the 
church from some of the most alarming evils which threaten it at the 
present day. Among these evils we may number heresy, schism, 
deep and protracted declensions, scandals, personal and party 
strifes, involving alienation of affection, and perhaps cherished ani- 
mosity between brethren. It must be confessed, and it should be 
done with shame and confusion of face, that these are not rare evils 
in christian communities. Many of our churches are distracted 
and dishonored by such means. ‘They are full of malignant ener- 
gy, and strike deep their deadly influence. Other disorders may 
overspread the surface, and mar the beauty of the church; but these 
waste her strength and drink up her life blood. How pre-emi- 
nently important, then, is it at the present day, when all our efforts 
to do good are resolved into one principle, that of concentrated ac- 
tion, that the church be rescued from such evils, and that an ever- 
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lasting wall of salvation and defense be built up against them, 
But how is this to be effected? We answer, by an increase of ho- 
liness in the body of her members. Holiness is love for the truth, 
and of course resists the incursions of error 3 it is zeal for God, and 
counteracts declension; it is the bond of chrisiian affection, and 
checks all schism and dissension. It is lowliness of mind, in oppo- 
sition to pride, jealousy, and the petty strifes of ambition; it is 
meekness, and gentleness, as opposed to the spirit of malice and 
revenge. In a word, itis that charity ‘ which is not easily provo- 
ked, thinketh no evil, believeth, hopeth and endureth all things ;”’ 
and in whatever particular church, or in whatever branch of the 
church universal, it is most cherished, its effects will be most be- 
nign. While it will prove a wall of defense without, it will be a 
principle of salvation within. 

It is worthy of particular notice, that the evils above referred to, 
have always been introduced into the church, at those periods 
when vital piety waslow. ‘The history of our religious communi- 
ties, for two centuries past, shows this. When religion flourished, 
when spirituality and prayerfulness prevailed, then was not the 
time for the enemy to sow tares among the wheat; to corrupt the 
purity and disturb the peace of the church, casting abroad the seeds 
of error and scattering around the firebrands of dissension. On 
the other hand we shall find, that these seasons of spiritual pros- 
perity, of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, were the very 
times, when believers became rooted and grounded in the truth ; 
when brotherly love and harmony revived and prevailed; when 
protracted controversies were settled ; when coldness and alienation 
between fellow disciples melted away, and strife and unkind words, 
gave place to the language of peace and christian affection. Such 
have uniformly been the fruits of increased holiness, of more emi- 
nent spirituality and a greater supply of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
And if these things are so, do they not furnish a powerful induce- 
ment for us to aim at an elevated and devoted piety under the ex- 
igences of the present day? Such a piety not only preserves the 
church from the worst of evils that assail her peace, but supplies 
her with the grand principles of life and activity. It clothes her 
with celestial beauty, and girds her with celestial courage and 
strength. Invested with the power and splendor of holiness, the 
church looks forth “fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners.” 

3. We hardly need add, and yet we dare not entirely omit the 
remark, that devoted piety and prayerfulness, can alone secure to 
the church the special presence and blessing of her ascended Re- 
deemer. ‘There are certain truths, of which we need to be often 
reminded, though they are already well known; (2 Pet. i. 13,) 
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and there is, perhaps, no truth to which this remark applies with 
more force, than to the one above mentioned. Such is the pride 
of the human heart, that the doctrine of dependence on divine 
grace, if not denied, is continually in danger of being overlooked 
or perverted. ‘The church is fond of counting her numbers, esti- 
mating her wealth, and looking complacently on her external 
strength and prosperity. In doing this, she virtually declares herself 
independent. She lays out her large plans, and commences her 
grand enterprises, and trusts in her own resources for success. 
She pays, indeed, the compliment of a cold acknowledgment of 
God ; but she does not mean so, neither does her heart think so : 
she cherishes the spirit of him who said, “is not this great Babylon 
which I have built by the might of my power.” ‘There cannot be 
a doubt that the occasional reverses which the missionary enterprises 
of the present day experience, are intended to teach, and are found 
necessary suitably to impress upon the church, the doctrine of her 
dependence. And what is here said of the church at large, applies 
in all its force, to particular communities of christians. Ever 
church ought to inscribe upon her banner, in broad and legible 
characters, the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘without me, ye can do 
nothing.” Every enterprise, every movement ought to be prefa- 
ced with the reading of these words; at every step they ought to 
be repeated. ‘The signs of the Lord’s spiritual presence, or with- 
drawment, ought to be watched, with the deepest solicitude; and 
the language of the church ought ever to be, “if thy presence 
go not with us, carry us not up hence.” 

Now we repeat our remark, that unless the church cultivates ho- 
liness, she has no right to expect the spiritual presence of her Lord. 
If the power of godliness has declined, and the love of many waxed 
cold; if prayer is restrained ; if self-denying duties are shunned, 
and iniquity abounds, what ought she to anticipate, but the divine 
frowns and spiritual dereliction? Has she any scriptural ground for 
better hopes? ‘True, she retains her orthodox faith, and goes 
through her accustomed forms of devotion. But to what purpose 
is the multitude of her sacrifices? ‘They are an offense to Christ; 
He is weary to bear them. His language is, “bring no more vain 
oblations. Incense is an abomination unto me. Your new moons 
and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies I cannot away with; it is ini- 
quity, even the solemn meeting. When ye spread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make many 
prayers, Iwill not hear.” ‘The rock of Israel is Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. Let our churches remember, 
that they have to do with a holy, and heart-searching God, who 
cannot be deceived, and will not be mocked ; that he requires spir- 
itual worshippers, who shall lift up holy hands, and offer unto him 
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spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. Let them 
ponder the message of Christ to the church at Ephesus. For 
many things he commends this church, but adds, “ nevertheless, I 
have somewhat against thee, because thou hast forgotten thy first 
love: Remember, therefore, from whence thou hast fallen, and re- 
pent ; and do the first works; or else I willcome unto thee quick- 
ly, and will remove thy candlestick out of its place, except thou re- 
pent.” This message is full of solemn reproof to churches at 
the present day. Here we see a church severely rebuked by the 
Savior, not fora renunciation of him or his gospel, nor for a neglect 
of any of his ordinances, but simply for a lukewarm state ; for a 
decline of the power of religion, and for permitting the flame of 
love and devotion, to die away in the heart. Is Christ less offend- 
ded with such a state of things ina church now, than he was 
eighteen hundred years ago? No; his threatenings against the 
Ephesian church stand on the pages of sacred writ as a perpetual 
testimony against the sin of backsliding in heart; and a perpetual 
warning to all christian communities, to the end of the world. 

Why then we ask, should any church while conscious to herself, 
that her standard of piety is low, that discipline is neglected, and 
mutual watchfulness omitted; that her members are selfish, cove- 
tous, gay and prayerless, wonder if she is rejected of Christ ?, What 
marvel is it, if she sits from year to year in solitude and bereave- 
ment, while the divine Comforter that should relieve and cheer her 
soul, is far from her? How can such a church, remaining impeni- 
tent, approach the throne of grace with confidence, or plead the 
exceeding great, and precious promises which are made to Zion, 
with a prevailing faith ? God’s ear is not indeed heavy that he can- 
not hear, nor his arm shortened that he cannot save, but alas! her 
sins have separated between her and her God, and caused him to 
hide his face from her. 

Facts fully confirm, and powerfully impress the truth of these 
remarks. Revivals of religion in our congregations, are ordinarily 
preceded by a spirit of repentance and new obedience in the church. 
When we see a church shaking off the spirit of slumber, disentang- 
ling herself from the undue cares of the world, and giving herself 
to fasting and prayer—to penitence, confession, and amendment 
of life, then we know that the hour of her merciful visitation is 
drawing nigh. She ‘is preparing the way of the Lord, and casting 
up a highway for her God.’ She is purifying the temple of the 
Lord, and preparing it for his presence: and the Lord whom she 
seeks shall speedily come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant whom she delights in. And he shall sit as a refiner, and 
purifier of silver; and he shall try and purify the sons and daugh- 
ters of Zion, that they may offer unto the Lord an acceptable of- 
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fering in righteousness. O, let the churches—the different branches 
of our American Zion, see that they cultivate holiness as the means 
—the only means, of securing the presence and blessing of the 
Great Head of the church. Let them ever remember, likewise, 
that the great ends for which the church of Christ was instituted 
are no further attained than holiness is promoted! For holiness 
is the light of the church—the reflected rays of the Sun of Right- 
eousness ; and to embody, and to reflect these rays over this dark 
world, was the grand design of Christ in organizing that church, 
which he declares to be the light of the world. 

Though these considerations present the strongest inducements 
to eminent holiness at all times, they derive a peculiar force, as we 
have already intimated, from the existing circumstances of our 
own age and country. ‘The general state of the world is 
one of the deepest interest. ‘The heart of every truly good 
man, though elated with hope, still trembles with solicitude. 
The nations are moved as by one common and mighty impulse. 
Thrones are tottering; ancient institutions resting only on authority 
or prescription, are crumbling and falling ; and abuses, hoary with 
age, detected by the progress of light, are no longer able to resist 
the strong current of public opinion. In every civilized country, 
the public mind is roused, is bursting its fetters and putting on its 
strength. A universal and high mental excitement is created, 
which nothing but divine truth made mighty through God, can 
rightly direct. In connection with all this, there is abroad through- 
out christendom an active spirit of infidelity. It is infidelity made 
wise by reverses, and combining all the elements of successful 
warfare. It is armed at once with the cunning of the serpent and 
the boldness of the lion. At one point it openly assails, and at an- 
other it labors secretly to undermine the evidences of revealed 
truth. While christianity has to bear up against such a foe at home, 
she is loudly called upon to extend her triumphs and diffuse her 
blessings abroad. ‘The perishing nations are crying for the bread 
of life. The providences of God are running before the church, 
and throwing open wide and effectual doors of usefulness. Many 
extended fields are seen already white for the harvest, and the call 
for devoted laborers is loud and urgent. Faithful heralds of the 
cross must be trained up in the schools of science, and in the 
schools of the prophets, and sent forth far and near, to publish the 
glad tidings of salvation; the bible must be translated into all the 
languages of the earth, sabbath schools must be set up in every 
neighborhood of our land, and people of every name and clime, 
must be taught to read in their own language the wonderful works 
of God. How, let us inquire, is a selfish, cold hearted, covetous 
religion to effect all this? Willthe church, while oppressed by the 
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forms, rather than animated by the spirit of true christianity, ever 
accomplish so great, so glorious a work? Does she not need to 
be prepared for so mighty an enterprise, by large measures of the 
spirit of Christ, by untiring zeal for God, and quenchless love for 
souls—by the might of faith, and the all conquering power of 
prayer? 

These reflections apply with peculiar force to the American 
churches, and urge them by every affecting motive to the highest 
measures of holiness—of zeal, self-denial, and self-consecration in 
the cause of God. He must be blind indeed, who while he ac- 
knowledges that the basis of our free institutions is moral principle 
in the body of the people, and that the influence of the gospel 
is alone able to sustain such principle, does not see that the 
condition of our country is perilous in the extreme. It is a fact 
which ought not to be disguised, or for a moment forgotten, that 
under God the salvation of this nation depends on the issue of the 
exertions which are now making, to pour over all its wide wastes 
and into all its dark corners, the light of evangelical truth,—to 
give the bible to every family, scriptural instruction to the children 
and youth of every neighborhood, and a preached gospel to every 
congregation. And the time for this work is short. If it is to be 
done at all, the men of this generation must do it. 

In reference to the kind of religious feeling and action demanded 
by the present state of the world, and especially of our own coun- 
try, we are happy to avail ourselves of the eloquent statements of 
the author of this discourse. After specifying some of the peculiar 
encouragements to religious effort, President Wayland adds, 


Christianity cannot long maintain her present position. Delay will be 
defeat. She must instantly seize the vantage ground, and march onward, 
universally triumphant, or be driven again for ages to the dens and caves 
of the earth. Which shall she do? This question it remains for the men 
of the present generation to answer. The period within which this ques- 
tion must be decided, may, in other countries, be prolonged ; not so, how- 
ever, in this country. Other governments may be kept stable amid polit- 
ical commotion, by balancing the interests and passions of one class of the 
community against those of another. Withus there is but one class—the 
people. Hence, our institutions can only be supported while the people 
are restrained by moral principle. We have provided no checks to the 
turbulence of passion: we have raised no barriers against the encroach- 
ments of a tyranical majority.” * * * * * “J refer tothese things, 
christian brethren, to remind you how inevitable is the result, if it be not 
assisted by the redeeming influences of christianity. It is time yeu were 
aware of the fact, that not a moment is to be Jost. When the statesman 
trembles for the republic, then is the time for the christian to act. 


But what changes in the character and efforts of the church, does 
this crisis demand? Our author answers : 
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In general I would remark, that the providence of God calls loudly upon 
religious men to be more deeply and thoroughly religious. The arrange- 
ments of our business, the discipline of our families, our intercourse with 
society, must show, that we do really care very little about any thing else, 
if we can only promote the growth of vital piety in our own souls and the 
souls of those around us. The cause of Christ requires of private chris- 
tians as well as of clergymen deeper humility, more fervent piety and a 
lite of closer communion with God. Your money and labors as well as our 
studies and preaching will be despised, unless they be the offer'ng of holy 
hearts. All, all are utterly valueless unless the spirit descend upon us from 
on high. Our alins will be as water spilled upon the ground, unless our 
souls are inflamed with the love of Christ, and our hearts temples for the 
residence of the Holy Ghost.” 


We are sure there is not a real christian in the land, who can 
read these remarks and not feel their truth and force. We have 
quoted but a small part of what President Wayland has ably urged 
on this point. He presses the importance of an elevated standard 
of piety, self-denial, activity, and holy zeal, with a power of argu- 
ment and appeal suited to the cause he pleads. And we pray God 
that this subject may not be suffered to rest; but that many hearts 
may feel and many tongues continue to plead with christians, till they 
awake from their guilty slumbers ; till the church, in all her branch- 
es and at every extreme point, shall be made tremblingly alive to 
that high and solemn responsibility which rests upon her. Who 
knows, O professing christian, whether thou hast been translated 
out of the kingdom of darkness, and been brought into the king- 
dom of God’s dear son, *‘ for such a time as this?” And who 
knows what strange punishment may fall upon thee, if thou *‘ come 
not up to the help of the Lord against the mighty?” 

In order to bring this subject more directly to the consciences of 
professing christians, we shall advert, for a few moments, to what 
we deem some of the existing deficiencies of the church. We do 
this, not because we have any satisfaction in looking on the dark 
shades of the picture, much less any disposition to deepen these 
shades by fictitious coloring of ourown. But we must be allowed 
to say, that the opposite of this, in our opinion, has been the pre- 
vailing error. ‘The addresses and circulars of ecclesiastical bodies, 
have, in general, held too self-complacent a language. Ministers 
have not, themselves, been sufficiently affected and grieved with 
the low standard of piety in the churches, and therefore have not 
boldly reproved and warned them, (Isa. lviii. 1,) particularly in re- 
ference to prevailing and protracted lukewarmness, and spiritual 
declension. Perhaps some apology may be derived from the haste 
with which reports on the state of religion, are generally drawn up. 
But no doubt a deeper sense of the sins of Zion, would have dic- 
tated in these papers, a better tone and more urgent appeals. 
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1. The first symptom of a depressed standard and tone of piety 
in many churches, is found in their frequent divisions and con- 
tentions; in the conflicts of private or party interest, and the de- 
velopment of unholy fevlings, pride, ambition, envy, jealousy and 
ill will, venting themselves as they often do, in uncharitable insinu- 
ations, severe remarks, or unkind acts. Very few churches can be 
found, we fear, in which evils of this sort do not to some extent 
exist. In many they may be said to reign. Not a few are so 
couvulsed and rent by them, as in a great measure to lose their 
christian character, and destroy their appropriate influence. Strong 
as this statement may appear, it rests on facts but too common and 
too well known. A large proportion of those ministers who are 
unreasonably driven from their fields of labor, refer this painful event 
to a want of harmony, if not to open feuds and animosities, in the 
church. Cases not unfrequently occur, in which faithful’ pastors 
are dismissed from their charge, for no other cause than having ex- 
erted themselves to remove these evils. They have endeavored 
to heal breaches and allay heart-burnings between particular mem- 
bers, and however upright their intentions, they have been sus- 
pected of partiality. This has induced disaffection, withdrawment 
of support, and perhaps systematic efforts to destroy their influence 
in the congregation. ‘The result has been a separation from their 
charge.* On the other hand, where a church is feeble or ineffi- 
cient, and the pastor slumbers over evils of this sort, sacrificing pu- 
rity to peace, the result may be equally disastrous. ‘The disorders 
wax worse and worse, diffuse themselves more and more widely, 
and ‘eat as doth a canker;” until the church rent by party 
strife, weakened by divisions, and dishonored by an unchristian 
spirit, is brought to the borders of ruin. ‘These things ought not so 
to be; nor would they so be, if the spirit of holiness reigned as it 
ought, in our churches. In the former case, the evils described 
would find no countenance, and if introduced could not spread ; in 
the latter, timely efforts on the part of the officers and leading 
members would check their influence and prevent any disastrous 
consequences. Instances are within our knowledge, where a sin- 
gle individual by his wise, prompt and faithful efforts to remove 
difficulties and heal divisions, has for many years freed the pastor 
from all anxiety on account of disorders of this kind, and preserved 
both the purity and the peace of the church of which he was a 
member. ‘This shows what might be done in almost evey case, if 








* Considering the delicate situation of a minister, it is no doubt expedient, 
when duty will permit, to keep himself aloof from personal difficulties between 
members of his chureh, and devolve the task of adjusting them on the other 
officers, or the committee of the church. 
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a few of the leading members were animated by a deep sense of 
duty and a high spirit of piety. 

If, then, we have correctly stated the facts in this case, (and we 
fear no denial from those who are well versed in our ecclesiastical 
history,) the inference is plain, the standard of piety in our churches 
generally, is low,—very far too low for sucha period of the world as 
this. A strong affection for Christ and for his people, tender con- 
cern for the peace and prosperity of his church, the spirit of meek- 
ness, gentleness and humility do not to any such degree as they ought, 
prevail and rule. ‘They exert at best a feeble and wavering in- 
fluence, and are extensively supplanted and overborne by the un- 
holy passions of unsanctified hearts. Paul has decided the char- 
acter of that christian community in which the evils in question 
prevail. In his first epistle to the Corinthian church he says for 
‘‘ whereas there is among you envying and strife and divisions, are 
ye not carnal and walk as men? For while one saith [am of Paul, 
and another I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal?” (See also James 
iii. 14—18.) 

While on this point we would inquire, whether the spirit of ri- 

valry and consequent jealousy among neighboring churches, either 
of the same or of different denominations, and particularly the 
former, must not be set down among the most melancholy proofs 
of a depressed standard of christian feeling and conduct?* The 
spirit of the gospel is a spirit of enlarged benevolence. It excites 
its subjects not to seek supremely, “their own things, but the 
things of Jesus Christ,” to look, not every man on his own interests, 
but every man also on the interests of others. If this temper pre- 
vailed, it is easy to see how utterly it would extinguish all rivalry 
and strife among brethren, merely because they happen to belong 
to different communions of the family of Christ, or are attached to 
different pastors and places of worship i in the same communion. 
These remarks apply especially to churches in our large towns; 
and we pray that their pastors and members may very seriously 
consider their re sponsibility in this matter. Such churches are, in 
an eminent sense, cities set upon a hill. Their disinterested, ho- 
ly example, should be a light to guide and bless the church at 
large ; should shine far and wide to the honor of religion and the 
glory of God our Savior.+ 

2. A further proof of the depressed standard of piety in the 
christian church, i is found in the undue influe ence of the maxims and 


° The writer of this artic le hopes that there is not now, and pra, ys that there 
never may be, any occasion for naming our theological seminaries in this con- 
nection. God grant that these hills of our Zion, mi ay ever lift their sacred 
heads far above the jarring elemga ts of earthly jealousy and strife, enjoying 
the pure atmosphere, and reflecting the holy lieht, of * the bright w orid above.’ 
t+ We trust it will not be re garded as invidous or improper, to say that the 
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customs of the world. We are aware that this is a trite topic, but 
it is certainly one of great moment. It opens a boundless field, 
and one which we should rejoice to see thoroughly explored. 
We know of nothing which would better subserve the cause of 
vital godliness, or lay the church under greater obligations, than an 
able discriminating and scriptural work developing the true princi- 
ples of the gospel, as applied to the maxims of business and habits 
of life and rules of intercourse with the world, which now prevail 
among the professed disciples of the crucified Redeemer. ‘That 
there is in these particulars, a wide and culpable departure from 
the primitive simplicity of the christian dispensation, that there is 
an unwarrantable compliance with rules of life and conduct, 
which the spirit of Christ never originated, and which the gospel of 
Christ does not justify, we run no hazard in asserting. Our firm 
conviction is, that there must be a thorough reformation in the 
christian church, ere her moral beauty can be disclosed and be- 
come radiant in the eyes of men, or her moral strength and re- 
sources be brought effectually to bear on the kingdom of darkness. 
These remarks are not made in the severe spirit of the ascetic. We 
do not proscribe in the gross, all the distinctions of rank, or all the 
conveniences of wealth, much less are we hostile to any of the 
graceful forms and polished observances of social life. Very far 
are we from wishing for any changes, which if adopted by chris- 
tians, would shut them out from cultivated society, or from influen- 
tial intercourse with their fellow men, in the active scenes of busi- 
ness. But we insist, that the christian has no right to court the 
world; or to seek credit, wealth, or influence, except upon strict gos- 
pel principles. He may not barter away a good conscience, under 
the pretense of gaining a support for his family, or accumulating 
the means of charity, or securing popular favor under the vain idea 
of employing it for God. ‘This however is not the place to discuss 
a subject at once so copious and so difficult. We shall content 
ourselves with adverting to a single head of inquiry, which may 
afford a fair illustration of existing evils under others. 

Many professing christians are prosecuting their business in ways 
and upon principles which they can never justify, unless a new gos- 
pel is committed to them for this purpose. Their maxims of 
trade and business intercourse. are indeed such as the men of this 
world act upon; and it is difficult to stem the torrent which the 
love of gain has set in motion, and to live according to the unbend- 














harmony, the mutual confidence and christian affection, which have character- 
ized, and we think distinguished the orthodox churches in Boston, are wor- 
thy of all praise. Their example has diffused 2round them a happy influence, 
has provoked a holy emulation, and caused many thanksgivings to abound 
unto God, ; 
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ing rules which Jesus Christ has established. Such a course will of- 
ten involve great sacrifices, and sometimes a total abandonment of a 
particular branch of business. But here is to be shewn the self-de- 
nial and disinterestedness and faith of the saints. No man can 
ever find the sacrifice which obedience demands, greater than 
that which Christ required of the young ruler mentioned in the 
gospel. He will never be called to do more than forsake all that 
he hath; and yet without a spirit which, when duty calls, will not 
shrink from this, Jesus Christ being judge, we cannot be his dis- 
ciples. 

We ask, then, is it nota fact that many professors of religion act 
upon the maxim, that in trade, every man is to be his own guardian ; ; 
that there is no harm i in taking advantage of a neighbor’s necessi- 
ties or ignorance or want of judgment; that a legal advantage 
once gained is to be held fast; that varying prices to suit different 
purchasers are lawful, and that ; any thing, on which a profit can be 
realized, is a proper article of traffic ;* and in short that the custom 
of trade, constitutes from the necessity of the case, a rule of con- 
science. Such principles, however they may be defended by a 
licentious generation, cannot for a_ moment abide the test of the 
bible. They are wrong in their very nature, and therefore cannot 
be justified as rules of action for any purposes, or under any cir- 
cumstances, whatever. And the fact that these principles and 
others of the same general character, have gained such extensive 
currency in the church as well as in the world, argues a low stand- 
ard of moral action, a deplorable departure alike irom the precepts 
and the spirit of the gospel. 

Were we to pursue this subject, we should inquire into the prac 
tice of church members in relation to the Lord’s day, and the sa- 
crifices they are willing to make for its observance; in relation to 
the duties of household piety, closet and family ‘pray er, the re- 
ligious education of children, and domestic arrangements gene- 

rally, embracing furniture, dress, t table expenses, modes of scciel 
intercourse, and “plans of giving and receiving entertainments. Can 
the church bear a close scrutiny on these and other kindred points? 
Are her members, asa body, living according to the simplicity that 
is in Christ? We appeal especially to christians of wealth and in- 
fluence, to those whose example gives law to multitudes in the 
humbier walks of life. With the New Testament in their hands 





* This is precisely the ground assumed by the dealer in ardent spirits. He 
admits that the traffic is of a pernicious tendency; but as it is pursued by 
others, he claims that he has a right toshiare in the profits, Strange reasoning 
for a christian to employ! Such a christian if he lived in a heathen country, 
might on this principle, make and sell graven image. If he had lived at Ephe- 
sus when Paul labored there, even Paul could not have persuaded him to re- 
nounce the sale of silver shrines; for if he did not sell them ethers would, 
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-and a perishing world in their view, we ask them very seriously to 
re-consider their duty in relation to this whole subject. Changes 
are taking place which shew us the importance of inquiry. In re- 
gard to the use of i intoxicating liquors, the church is compelled with 
shame and confusion of face,to acknowledge her awful blindness and 
infatuation. She has no apology to offer but the miserable one, 
that she acted without consideration, and heedlessly followed a 
multitude to do evil. Now, the discovery of this grievous aberra- 
tion from christian temperance and sobriety, so disgraceful to 
the church and so pernicious to the souls of men, should open the 
eyes of christians, and lead to a careful scrutiny into other practi- 
ces, which may perhaps be found equally at war with the princi- 
ples of the gospel. We believe this has been the effect already on 
many individuals. Let the work of reform be urged onwards. 
Let it ‘* redeem, regenerate, and disenthrall” the church. Let it 
purge all her stains and array her with her own celestial beauty. 
Another indication of a low tone of piety and the prevalence 
of a worldly spirit in the church, may be seen in the idolatrous 
homage which is often paid to mere intellect, in the christian min- 
istry. We are aware that this is a delicate topic ; but our subject 
demands plain dealing. Faithful are the wounds of a friend, 
but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.”’ No reasonable man 
will deny the importance of fair and well cultivated gifts in the 
sacred desk ; nor that some stations in the church require higher 
gifts than others. Hands are not to be laid suddenly on “ brainless 
skulls,” any more than the obligations they impose, are to be press- 
ed upon graceless hearts. No doubt there are those invested with 
the sacred office, the feebleness of whose minds and the poverty 
of whose attainments, poorly qualify them for its high and respon- 


sible duties. Over such we are not going to throw the shield of 


our defense. But after all, there is such a thing as edolizing ta- 
lents. Intellectual endowments may, in a comparative estimate, 
be unduly prized, and extravagantly lauded. And if we do not 
greatly misjudge, there are strong indications of this sin in our 
churches at the present time. Christians, we know, admit in spe- 
culation, that deep piety is the most important qualification in a 
minister of Christ. But listen to their conversation about different 
preachers and sermons, and you will often receive quite another 
impression. You will find that intellectual strength and rhetorical 
powers bear away the richest of the laurels, while ‘the spirit of prety 
is lightly regarded, and comes in for only a very humble share of 
commendation. We appeal to facts which are open to the ob- 
servation of all, as to the justice of these remarks. We wish 
christians to reflect on this subject—to inquire into their own ha- 
bits of thinking and feeling, and the principles by which they are 
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accustomed to judge of preachers and of their public performances. 
What is the general strain of conversation? What are the first in- 
quiries which are made concerning a minister by a christian stran- 
ger? Do they relate to the head or the heart—to the order of his 
mind, or the tone of his piety? Do they concern his acquisitions 
as a scholar, or his attainments as a christian? We are willing 
that our complaint against the church, should be tried by the an- 
swer she must give to these interrogatories. The fact cannot be 
disguised : professing christians are guilty,—the church of Christ 
is guilty in this matter. She does not merely prize, as she may 
lawfully do, gifted mind, but she too often worships it. It is her 
boast—the idol of her admiration. The effect of this is most un- 
happy. It is injurious to churches, still more to ministers, and 
most of all to candidates for the ministry. ‘The voice of the 
church reaches the halls of our theological seminaries. ‘There 
our youth are training for her service. Her favor is indispensable 
to their success, to their usefulness in the kingdom of Christ. 
They know that she demands piety in those who minister at her 

altars: but they are given to understand that the degree of piety is 
not essential. She also demands talented men; and the order of 
talent, they are made to feel, is supremely important. ‘Their cha- 
racter as acceptable preachers, is to turn chiefly on their being 
able metaphysicians, fine writers, and graceful speakers. Ordina- 
ry sagacity can predict the influence of this secular standard of 


judgment. Mind will be diligently cultivated—literary studies will 


be prosecuted with ardor—so far all is well: but will not piety be 
in a Comparative estimate, undervalued and neglected? It is well 
known that such has henies the effect. We have ourselves seen 
and deplored it, in those sacred retreats to which we have refer- 
red. The worldly spirit of the church enters there, and damps the 
spirit of piety. It often secularizes the studies, the social inter- 
course, and the daily converse of the youth who are there acting 
under the most solemn vows of consecration to Christ, and who 
ought, in an eminent sense, to be dead to the world—* NM azarites 
unto God.” 

We repeat our caution against misconstruction. We are as far 
as the farthest of our readers from unde srvaluing either talents or 
learning in the christian ministry. Would to God the church might 
be blessed with the sanctified influence of an hundred fold more of 
both. But from unsanctified ministerial gifts natural or acquired, 
may the great Redeemer save his church. Not only so, but may 
the church learn suitably to value eminent, self- denying, and de- 
voted piety in her ministers. May she call loudly for the spirit of 
Warren, and Newell, and Parsons, and Hall, and Mills, in those 
who are to stand between the porch and the altar. Let christians 
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either cease to speak of preachers and their public labors, or learn 
to speak of them more as Paul and John would speak—more as 
Jesus Christ would speak.* 

4. A further proof of depressed piety in our churches, is found 
in the neglect of prayer. Prayer, beyond most other religious 
duties, tries the state of the heart. It is eminently a touch-stone 
of christian character. Whenever the church is peculiarly prayer- 
ful, we know that the spirit of religion is elevated. Wherever this 
duty is neglected, vital godliness is at once pronounced to be at a 
low ebb. Now it is a striking fact, that no meetings in our church- 
es languish like meetings for ‘prayer,—especially where the object 
for which supplication is to be made is beyond the range of per- 
sonal interest. Hence, to a very great extent, the monthly coi- 
cert is beyond all others the dullest, the most frigid and least fre- 
quented meeting. ‘The design of this concert is to bring the whole 
christian church on bended knees before God, to pray for the uni- 
versal spread and triumph of the gospel,—that Christ’s kingdom 
may come, and his will be done on earth as in heaven. This ob- 
ject has no charms for a selfish heart: but one would think if there 
was an object in the universe that could awaken interest in the 
truly pious, benevolent soul, this was that object. Now if in our 
churches all prayer meetings are apt to languish, and if as a gene- 
ral fact, the monthly concert is particularly neglected, and in ma- 
ny of them not observed at all, what shall we say? Must we not 
admit, that the spirit of piety is low, deplorably low? Add to this 
that the duty of family prayer is disregarded by many ; or if attended 
to at all, is practiced only weekly instead of daily : and where so- 
cial devotion is thus restrained, we may rest assured that closet 
duties are still more neglected. Many pray openly, long after they 
have ceased from private supplication. Such was not the charac- 
ter of primitive christianity. ‘The early christians were eminently 
prayerful. Social devotion was their delight. Almost daily they 
came together with one accord for prayer ‘and praise. Even pro- 
fane historians have designated them as those who were accustom- 
ed to meet for social worship and to sing hymns to Christ, as God. 
And we further learn, (and the fact speaks volumes in favor of 
their devotional spirit,) that when their assemblies for prayer, held 
at ordinary hours, were found liable to interruption, they met for 





* How would the conversation of modern christians on tlfis subject appear 
in the lips of the Apostles? W< ald John have asked Paul if Timothy was a 
“ smart preacher?” And if he had, what would Paul have replied? Paui tes- 
tified several things in his epistles to the praise of Timothy and Epaphroditus ; 
but they all relate to their spiritual gifts and holy zeal. The He Ghost has 
recorded of one individual who was adeut to beeeme a preacher of the christian 
faith, that he was an eloquent man, and mighty in the seripiures. The last part 
of this character admirably qualifies the first. 
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this purpose at the early dawn, or amid the stillness of the night. 
If our churches then are tried either by the precepts of the bible, 
or the examples of the primitive disciples, their want of steadfast 
prayerfulness must decide their piety to be of a low standard. 

5. We may, also, mention as closely connected with the particu- 
lar just considered, and as no equivocal indication of the same cha- 
racter, the speedy decline of spirituality and zeal in our churches, 
after seasons of special revival. ‘lhe unhappy change which a 
few months often make in the tone of feeling and the manner of 
discharging religious duties, in these cases, affords but too humilia- 
ting a comment upon the character of that zeal for God, which 
had just before appeared so ardent, and promised such rich fruits. 
We know, indeed, that even deep piety has its temporary depres- 
sions. ‘I'he most devoted christians do not always find their hearts 
warmed and animated by the love of Christ. Nevertheless they 
hold on their way. ‘They strive against sin, resist temptation, dili- 
gently use the means of grace, and retain their steadfastness 
and fidelity in known duty. ‘Thus they wait on the Lord that they 
may renew their strength. As the excellent John Newton used to 
say of himself, if they are not enjoying the presence of Christ, 
they are atleast mourning his absence. _ Religion is still, therefore, 
their chief concern, and the prosperity of Zion their chief joy. 
Such christians are great supports to their pastors, and great bles- 
sings to the church and the world. But can we accord this cha- 
racter to the mass of professing christians in our congregations? Is 
such the aspect of their religious course, for a single year after a 
season of special seriousness has ceased? All our observation of 
the religious community, forbids an affirmative answer. On the 
other hand, in a large proportion of cases, the spirit of prayer lan- 
guishes, the closet is irregularly visited, brotherly love becomes cold, 
social religious meetings are thinly attended, christian converse and 
mutual exhortation cease ; and few and hooks are the efforts which 
are made to turn sinners from the error of their ways. Ina spi- 
ritual sense, the life and verdure of spring, and the rich fruits of 
autumn alice disappear, and the bleakness and dreariness of win- 
ter succeed. We do not say, that to this melancholy picture, there 
are not some exceptions. ‘There doubtless are, and especially 
in regard to individuals. Some trees of righteousness there are in 
every garden of the Lord, which have sent forth their roots by the 
living waters of Zion. Thei ir branches are clothed with perpetual 
verdure. ‘ Their leaf doth not wither,” and their fruit is brought 
forth in its season. But what devoted pastor has not mourned 
over the limited extent, to which this exception can be made? The 
general fact is as we have stated ; and surely it affords melancholy 
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proof that the piety of our churches is greatly deficient in depth 
and vigor, and in the rich and undecaying fruits of holiness. 

6. Another evidence that the standard of piety in our churches 
is very far from being properly elevated,jis visible in the so common 
neglect of covenant obligations. We may take for example one 
branch of these obligations,—that which embraces the duties of 
church members towards each other. What are these duties? 
They are all included in brotherly love, and are such as these,— 
the bearing of one another’s burdens, visiting one another in af- 
fliction, affording relief when- needed, forbearing one another in 
love, mutual watchfulness, and timely and affectionate admonition. 
Now let a faithful inquiry be made, as to the extent in which these 
duties are discharged in our churches. What proportion of the 
members appear to feel their covenant vows in this matter? We 
hesitate not to say that it is at least small—exceedingly small. 
Only here and there one manifests a tender sense of obligation. 
The duty of mutual watchfulness and admonition, especially, is 
greatly neglected, to the unspeakable injury of the cause of vital 
religion. ‘That pastor is happy indeed, who in a church of many 
scores of members, can point to half a dozen who are willing to 
deny themselves, take up their cross, and be faithful to watch over, 
exhort, and reprove their brethren. 

Domestic discipline and christian education, might also be men- 
tioned as greatly neglected covenant obligations. We all know 
how widely parents, who have dedicated their children to God in 
the holy ordinance of baptism, are chargeable with neglecting to 
train them up in the way they should go. What shall we say of 
those parents (and the number is not small,) who omit the daily 
reading of the scriptures in their families, who never converse se- 
riously with their children in regard to their spiritual concerns, who 
never pray with them, and seldom pray for them,—who, in fact, 
educate them in every sense for the world, nourish in them its spi- 
rit, teach them its observances, and indulge them to the full limit of 
their ability in its luxuries, extravagances, and follies ? Could mem- 
bers of the church thus trifle with their solemn vows, and with the 
spiritual interests of their children ; could they endure the thought 
of thus exposing them to the curse of a broken covenant, if their 
sense of religion was not extremely low? 

Under the same class of sins and of unfavorable symptoms in 
the state of our Zion, we may reckon the neglect of that discipline 
which Christ has established in his church. It is rare to find a 
church in which such discipline is promptly and faithfully adminis- 
tered. Where is the christian society which holds up an elevated, 
—a gospel standard, in this particular? Where is there one, which 
does not suffer known and disciplinable sins in its mnembers—which 
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does not allow scandals to remain unremoved, nor retain within its 
bosom heretical or immoral members? Where is the church of 
which it can be said,that it embraces no disbeliever in some of the 
fundamental doctrines of grace, no sabbath breaker, no tipler, no 
prayerless master of a family, no open and avowed covenant brea- 
ker, no neglecter of instituted ordinances ? We do not mean to say 
that such churches cannot be found ; but we mean to intimate our 
fear that instances of this kind are rare. There is too general a 
laxness in discipline, indicating most clearly a low standard of pi- 
ety. In many churches the plea for gross neglect of this duty is, 
that the church will no: bear a more faithful course. We have 
known churches of standing and influence in New-England, which 
until within a very few years had not excommunicated a single 
member for nearly half a century ; and during that period almost 
every vice that can be named had, from time to time, found prac- 
tical abettors in its members. Does not such a state of things prove 
an awful departure from the spirit as well as the practice of primi- 
tive christianity? Would Paul justify a church in thus sacrifising 
purity to peace, and suffering the most open immoralities to live and 
reign within her sacred inclosure, rather than offend a powerful 
member, or lose a few dollars from her treasury ? Would he not 
demand of churches acting on such principles, what title they had 
to be called christians, or to gather around the table of a crucified 
Redeemer?* 

7. A further indication of doubtful and wavering piety in the 
church of Christ, is found in the backwardness of her members to 
engage in the more active and self-denying duties of the christian 
life. Where is that associated body of believers, who come up 
cheerfully to the whole work of the Lord, and who bring their uni- 
ted strength to bear upon the kingdom of satan? Are not many of 
the orthodox churches of our land seen to be amazingly deficient 
in christian courage, zeal and enterprise? What proofs do they 
give of that mor al power, which so eminently characterized the 
first christian churches? ‘They complain of weakness; but it is 
not weakness in numbers, it is weakness in spirit.t ‘There is not 





*We are perfectly aware that there isa great difference in churches in regard 
to their fidelity in discipline. But we believe there is ne church which has not 
some unfaithfulness to mourn over in this respect. We would mention espe- 
cially the neglect of churches to continue their watch and discipline over ab- 
sent members, by means of the churches where the absent reside. We have 
rarely known churches which were faithful in this matter. 

tWe could point to churches which have been purified in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, and violently driven out from the sanctuaries of their fathers, with but a 
handful of members, who have in their efforts to sustain the preaching, and ex- 
tend the influence of truth, evinced more moral power and really effected 
more for the cause of God, than those prosperous churches which could count 
up their hundreds of professed disciples of Christ. 
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in such churches, an entire consecration of soul to God. Selfish- 
ness reigns in the hearts of the members, and a spirit of sloth and self- 
indulgence rules their lives. Worldly ease and prosperity have eaten 
out the life of their piety, and left little else than the mere form of 
godliness. We appeal to those who know the facts, and who feel on 
this subject, whether pastors or members of our churches. Is 
there among the professed followers of Christ a cheerful self-deny- 
ing spirit—a readiness for every good work? Ina church of a 
hundred members, is it always easy to find the requisite number 
of volunteers for active service? If you wish your limits explored 
to gather neglected children into your sabbath school, or want de- 
voted, punctual, faithful teachers for them when thus collected, 
is there no difficulty? Do your members offer themselves willing- 
ly? We have some knowledge of facts on this subject—facts too 
humiliating and painful to be detailed. 

Look, too, at the moral state of any one of our considerable 
towns. ‘There are perhaps some eight or ten thousand inhabitants, 
and among these from eight to ten hundred professing christians. 
What is this multitude of professed disciples of Christ doing for 
him and his cause? Something of course: but what?) What is 
the measure of their religious influence? Does it, as it should 
do, pervade the whole mass _of the population? Do the world 
take knowledge of their holy zeal? Do the walls of Zion by their 
united prayers and efforts rise from month to month, and from year 
to year? Do her ways rejoice? Do sinners fear and turn to the 
Lord? One thousand believers in Jesus, or even half this num- 
ber—what could they not do, if animated by the spirit of primitive 
christianity? A handful of such in less than half a century after 
Christ’s crucifixion, had filled the world with his doctrine. A hand- 
ful of such in later times rolled back the dense clouds of 
ignorance, superstition and sin, which for ages had darkened the 
hopes of man, and blessed Europe and the world with the light of 
a glorious reformation. And now that the means of usefulness 
are increased a hundred fold, by various instrumentalities peculiar 
to the present age, shall christians accomplish less—shall their in- 
fluence be less decided and less powerful? Shall even the igno- 
rant of their own city or village remain uninstructed, the careless 
unwarned, and the vicious unreclaimed? So long as this is the 
fact, the church must stand condemned for slothfulness, and admit 

that her heart is cold and her hands weak, in the cause of her di- 
vine Lord. 

It was our design to offer some remarks on the grasping and 
hoarding spirit, whic h, notwithstanding all that is doing for benevo- 
lent objec ts, still so unhappily prevails in the church, ‘and weake ens 

all her efforts. But this demands to be taken up as a separate 
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topic, and dwelt upon at length. We have some facts before us, 
in regard to the influence of such a spirit, even on the cause of 
religion at home, that are painful and alarming. ‘There is a res- 
tiveness in many of our churches, under the burdens necessary to 
sustain the ordinances of the gospel within their own congregations, 
which proves any thing but enlightened views on this subject, or 
an entire consecration to.the service of Christ. And if these defi- 
ciencies appear in many of the professed disciples of Jesus in re- 
gard to the support of divine institutions at home; we need not ask 
whether such persons are willing to make sacrifices to extend the 
influence of these institutions abroad. 

We hope the present character and spirit of christians generally, 
in regard to the use of their property and the sacrifices demanded 
for the gospel’s sake, will be speedily taken up, thoroughly investi- 
gated, and fully dincloesd. What we want is, a statement of facts 
which might show us the amount which professors of religion, on 
an average, are paying annnally for all religious purposes.* Ex- 
actness in the estimate may not be practicable, but it might be suf- 
ficiently attained, to answer all desirable purposes. Let this be done, 
and the church instead of being lifted up with pride, ia view of her 
efforts and sacrifices, will be filled with shame and covered with con- 
fusion. She will find that she is giving for the religion of Christ, 
scarcely a tithe of what God required of the Jewish church. We 
would fain believe, too, that her efforts and sacrifices would, by such 
a disclosure, be made henceforth more worthy of ber exalted pri- 
vileges, her solemn responsibilities and glorious hopes. At all 
events, it would do something to hush the numerous murmurs of 
those who complain so bitterly, of the heavy contributions, under 
which the numerous charitable operations of the day are laying 
them. ‘They would be compelled for very shame to hold their 
peace, and never open their lips again, unless it was to confess 
their guilt, and the guilt of the christian church at large. ‘The 
whole system of agencies for charitable purposes, expensive as itis 
to the cause, and unpleasant as it is to the agents themselves, is 
founded on the backwardness of christians to do their duty. How 
little would be the cost of this system, if the churches now, as at 
the first, would from week to week, and month to month, lay by 
in store for objects of charity, as God prospered them! But as things 
are, urgent solicitation in private, and powerful appeals in public, 
seem to be indispensable to excite christians to their duty, and to 
keep our benevolent associations from sinking. We trust the day 


* The editors of the Quarterly Register of the American Education Society, 
(to whom the public are already largely indebted for ecclesiastial facts,) would 
coufer a great favor upon the church by undertaking something of this sort. 
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is near at hand when this necessity, so far as the raising of chari- 
table funds is concerned, shall no longer exist ; when this reproach 
shall be forever wiped away from those who draw their sweetest 
joys and hopes from the blood of redemption, and who have solemn- 
ly consecrated all that they possess to Christ and his cause. 

8. We shall close this painful detail of the deficiencies of the 
church, by briefly adverting to one other mark of depressed 
piety ; and that is the slow and wavering step with which she comes 
up to the work of moral reformation. 
in progress at the present time in many parts of christendom and 
especially in our own land, to remove the evil of slavery, to; banish 
the spirit of war, to sustain the sabbath, and to advance the cause of 
These objects must each of them be acknowledged 
to be of immense importance to the welfare of our country, and the 
They make a powerful appeal to all the best sympathies 
of our nature, and especially do they appeal to the compassion of 
christian hearts. ‘They involve not only the temporal, but the eter- 
nal destinies of millions of our race. 
if there were an elevated spirit of piety in the church, she would 
be found zealously engaged in promoting these several causes. 
But what is the fact? The evil of slavery is admitted, but is its 
injustice and wickedness adequately felt by professing christians as 
a body, in any quarter of our country? 
are acknowledged, and many good wishes are expressed for the 
prevalence of peace in the earth; but what is the church doing ? 
What do her works say? Only here and there a solitary individual 
is found, who is willing to do any thing, by direct efforts to hasten 
the time when “the nations shall learn war no more. 
in behalf of the sabbath are also extremely languid, marking mani- 
festly, a low degree of moral sensibility on the subject of sabbath 
And what shall we say of the stand occupied by our 
churches in regard to the cause of temperance? It is a great cause, 
involving all the dearest interests of men for both worlds. 
now been several years agitated, discussed in all its bearings and 
distinctly presented to every professor of religion who is willing to 
It is too painful to state. 
standing the array of facts which has been presented, and the 
blaze of ligiut which has been thrown on the subject, many members 
of the church openly oppose the temperence reformation; and 
still greater numbers are torpid and indifferent as to its success. 
The progress of the cause in the churches, has to say the least, 
been slow ; and up to this very hour, only here and there have the 
whole body of the members of any church, joined unanimously in 
the resolution to abstain from the common use of strong drink. 
What makes this state of things the more surprising and humili- 
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ating, is, the well known fact that this mighty destroyer—this 
“abomination of desolation,” has for a long period, been making 
havoc in our christian communities—casting down many who once 
seemed to be pillars in Zion—pouring disgrace upon the christian 
name and cause, and threatening to lay waste this fair heritage of 
our fathers and our God. ‘The records of our churches for the 
last twenty years, were they consulted, would as we verily believe, 
show that more than half of all the cases of discipline which have 
occurred, during that period, have originated in the abuse of strong 
drink, So far as facts are before us, they would warrant a much 
stronger statement than this. And yet many christians appear al- 
together unconcerned about the disgrace which is brought, by this 
means, on the cause of Christ. Professors of religion are still 
found furnishing the materials from which this “ poison of dragons,” 
is extracted ; professors of religion are engaged in its manufaciure ; 
professors of religion sell it, and still greater numbers drink it. 
And when the church attempts to purge this foul stain upon her 
cause, and to come up to the work of reformation, she finds she is 
without strength. ‘The plague of her iniquity has struck deep its 
poisonous influence, and withered her vital energies. Could the 
church ever have reached such a point of depression in respect to 
christian morals, if she had not prepared the way by first suffering 
a lamentable decline in the life and power of godliness ? 

Such, according to our views, are some of the obvious deficien- 
cies of the church,—some of the unequivocal indications, that not- 
withstanding the increased efficiency which characterizes her 
movements, the pulse of her piety is still low. Even her present 
benevolent efforts, auspicious as they must be acknowledged to be, 
are yet so irregular, as to resemble more the action of feverish ex- 
citement than that of vigorous life. We have made these painful 
statements, because we have thought that as deeply interested 
christian spectators they were demanded of us: but it will be ob- 
served, that we have not said, neither do we believe, that vital 
piety is at present on the descending scale. We do not think it 
even stationary. Itis gradually rising. But the church is in dan- 
ger of having her eyes too much directed to the brighter features 
of her spiritual state, and losing sight of those darker shades, the 
faithful delineation of which, may serve to check pride, promote 
self-denial, and lead to increased holiness. 

It was our intention to have offered a few suggestions in regard 
to the best means of raising the standard of piety in the church, a 
branch of our subject certainly of the highest interest; but any 
attempt of this sort would carry us far beyond our assigned limits. 
We hope, however, soon to see it taken up, and discussed in a 
manner befitting its transcendent importance. In the mean time, 
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- may be permitted to say, that among the means of increasing 

the piety and holy zeal of the professed disciples of Christ, we 
regard the following as not the least prominent. First, greater 
faithfulness i in instruc ting young converts. Sec ond, greater cau 
tion in the admission of members to the communion. ‘Third, a 
more thorough system for imparting to the church seriptural know- 


ledge, especi: ully in regard to the leading doctrines ond duties of 


religion. F ourth, increased fidelity 1 in mutual watchfulness and ad- 
monition, and in the exercise of church discipline. Fifth, aug- 
mented holiness and zeal in the ministers of Christ—(a consum- 
mation infinitely desirable)—and last, but not least, the invention 
of new means or a more efficient use of those already employed, 
by which all the visible disciples of Jesus may be brought into ac- 
tual service, and made steadily to labor for him. We believe that 
whatever advance in piety has been made by the church, within 
the last twenty years, is, in no slight degree, attributable to the in- 
creased facilities and demands for christian activity. God grant 
that these facilities may be yet further multiplied, and these de- 
mands become more and more urgent, until to enlist under the 
banner of Christ, shall be felt to be an enlistment, not for bounty, 
but for service—not for the ease and Juxuries of the camp, but for 
the conflicts and honors of the field. ‘Then shall the church ap- 
pear in her native beauty—fairest of the daughters of heaven, the 
joy of the whole earth. Then shall she ascend and take her stand 
upon that high vantage ground, which her Redeemer has marked 
out for her. ‘Then her moral influence will under God become 
a life-giving, all-pervading and mighty influence, breaking over 
the narrow limits within which it has hitherto been confined, and 
speedily filling this guilty world with the blessings of the divine 
salvation. For this happy, this glorious issue, let God be sought 
unto continually ; for this, let the church universal daily bow the 
knee in fervent supplication, and each of her members say, ‘* For 
Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake 
will I not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, 
and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” 
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Thoughts on the Original Unity of the Human Race. By Cuarves Carp- 
weit, M.D. New-York, 1830. 


To a believer in revelation, the inquiry whether all man- 
kind are of one species would seem to be superfluous, if not 
irreverent. ‘The statement of the apostle, that God “hath made 
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of one blood all nations of men,” is sufficient to silence every doubt 
on this subject, even without the additional evidence furnished by 
the history of the creation, that we are all desce nded from a sin- 
gle pair. When this fact, therefore, is called in question by men of 
science, the tendency of their speculations is to create an utter dis- 
belief in the sacred scriptures, whose declarations are controverted 
on so plain a point. 

In the work before us, Dr. Caldwell, a lecturer in the Medical 
Institution at Lexington Ky., has openly taken this ground. He 
professes, indeed, to have a high respect for religion, and disclaims, 
in the strongest terms, any intention to bring discredit on its doc- 
trines or duties. And yet he coolly sets aside the most explicit 
aud repeated declarations of the word of God, under the shallow 
pretense that the bible was not designed to instruct us in natural 
science ! But surely we need not say toa man of ordinary capacity, 
that the statements in question are not given as the results of 
science, but as plain /ustorical facts. The object of science is to 
classify phenomena, and deduce general principles from individual 
occurrences. Nothing of this kind, certainly do we meet with m 
the scriptures. They consist of history and poetry, of doctrines 
and precepts. In the case before us, the only question is, whether 
the history which they contain is true or false. ‘To evade this 
question, by saying that the bible was not intended to guide us 
in natural science, is quite as absurd as to set aside the histories of 
modern Europe, on the question whether the reigning monarchs of 
the continent are most of them descendants of a single family, 
because those histories were not designed to teach us physiology 
or obstetrics. 

‘These remarks may serve to show, how utterly Dr. Caldwell is 
in the Wrong; when he charges his opponents with reasoning on 
this subject under the influence of theory. Itis not theory but a 
recorded ract, that all men are descended from a single pair. 
There is no room here, as in the geological question, to inquire 
whether we perfectly understand the record. The evening and 
morning referred to by Moses, may have constituted a longer pe- 
riod than our present day of twenty four hours, for they are spo- 
ken of as existing before the creation of the sun. But we must 
abandon the w hole record, if we hesitate to admit, that, in one of 
these periods called “days,” a single pair was created, that their 
children peopled the earth, that all mankind with the exception of 
a single family were destroyed by a deluge, and that from this family 
‘were the nations divided in the earth.” Whole pages are filled 
with the genealogy of the descendants of Noah, and with an ac- 
count of their apportionment to the different quarters of the globe. 
If we refuse, then, to admit these statements as the basis of all our 
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reasonings respecting the unity of our species, we must reject the 
whole record, and abandon the ground of revealed religion. 

Now it would have been manly dealing in Dr. Caldwell, to have 
done this openly and atonce. But he was aware, that, in that case, 
he would have difficulties to encounter of no ordinary magnitude. 
Nothing is more unphilosophical than to reject generally admitted 
testimony in support of a given fact, without showing that the men 
who offer it are either deceivers or deceived. But the writers of 
the scriptures claimed to speak by inspiration from on high; and 
Dr. Caldwell knows, that such men as Bacon and Newton and 
Boyle and Locke have acknowledged the validity of these claims, 
and reposed their eternal hopes on these records as being truly 
the word of God. It was incumbent upon him, therefore, to prove 
them false: to explain away the long series of miracles by which 
they are supported—to account for the exact fulfilment of prophecies 
contained in books extant hundreds of years before the events 
took place, to which they referred—to show us what motive could 
induce the apostles to deceive mankind, when they acted against 
all their preconceived opinions, sacrificed every thing dear to them 
on earth, and (on the principles of their religion as Jews,) were 
briyging down eternal vengeance on their own heads, by deliberate 
falsehood—to account for the extraordinary rapidity with which 
their self-denying doctrines, spread over the whole Roman empire, 
in the face of the bitterest persecution—and to explain the fact, that 
a system of falsehood and imposture should be productive of all 
the improvement in human society, the enlargement of intellect, 
the purity of feeling, and the warm charities of social and domestic 
life, which confessedly distinguish christian communities from all 
others on the globe. We say, as a fair reasoner he was bound to 
meet the question here; and not to join with Robert Owen and 
Frances Wright, in a senseless outcry about bigotry and supersti- 
tion. If it was difficult for him to conceive how all men can be 
of one species, he ought candidly to have considered the difficulties 
on the other side, in rejecting the testimony on which this fact 
rests. ‘I'o shape our reasonings to the facts, and not the facts to 
our reasonings, is the first principle of all true philosophy. 

But we are perfectly willing to meet Dr. Caldwell on his own 





ground. ‘There is as much proof from natural history of the unity of 


our species, as the nature of so intricate a subject admits. ‘The 
whole current of the testimony on this subject, as far as it goes, 
confirms the Mosaic account; and adds another instance to the long 
catalogue which already exists, of the coincidence of the scrip- 
ture writings with facts in nature. 

It is not the design of this article to give the subject before us 
that full consideration which its importance in natural history, reli- 
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gion, and morals demands; but merely to sketch to the reader a 
brief outline of the present state of the question, with a view ra- 
ther to stimulate and direct inquiry, than to give a fair and com- 
plete exposition of the whole case. 

The actual diversities of the human race have been much mag- 
nified by the fertile imaginations of credulous navigators and trav- 
elers. Sir Walter Raleigh tells us, in his history of Guiana, of 
‘¢ men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” and whose 
single and only eye is found in the middle of the breast. ‘The 
Patagonians were described by those who first visited them, as 
huge giants, sustaining the relation to other men that the mastodon 
does tothe lower animals. ‘The wonderful stories of wild men and 
wild women found in the woods of France and Germany, which 
have been introduced by Linneus, as the connecting link between 
the human race and the monkey-tribe, have turned out to be most- 
ly ingenious fictions, designed to impose on the lovers of the won- 
derful and extravagant. These tales of romance have now pass- 
ed away. ‘The more correct philosophy of the moderns has sub- 
stituted observation and facts for idle trash and empty fable. 

The human family is generally divided into five varieties or 
classes. I. The Caucasian or European ; characterized by a fair, 
white or brownish white skin, soft, black or brown hair, with the 
higher and anterior region particularly developed, straight, 
oval face, distinct features, perpendicular teeth, full and rounded 
chin. In this variety, the intellectual and moral faculty is most 
strikingly displayed. It includes all the Europeans, except the 
Laplanders, and the Finnish race, the western inhabitants of Asia 
and the northern Africans. 

Il. The Mongolian or Asiatic; known by an olive color, black, 
straight hair, square head, low forehead, broad, flat face, and con- 
fused features. This variety comprehends the natives of Lapland 
and Finland, the population in the northern and central parts of 
Asia, and the Esquimaux in America. 

Hl. The Ethiopian or African; distinguished by black skin, 
black woolly hair, low, narrow forehead, prominent cheek bones, 
projecting jaws, oblique, front upper teeth, broad, flat nose, thick 
lips. All the natives of Africa, not included in the first variety, 
belong here; together with the negro race inhabiting New Hol- 
and, Van Dieman’s Land, New Guinea, etc. This variety ex- 
hibits human nature in the lowest state of degradation and misery. 

IV. The American; characterized by a dark reddish or cinna- 
mon colored skin, black, straight hair, thin beard. ‘The features and 
the shape of the skull bear a close resemblance to the Mongolian. 
This variety comprehends the aboriginal Americans, with the ex- 
ception of the Esquimaux. 
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V. The Malay; known by a color varying from a light tawny, 
to a deep brown or black tint. ‘The hair is black and more or less 
curled, while the bones of the face are large and prominent. ‘This 
variety is extremely heterogeneous in its materials, embracing the 
widest diversities in color, figure, etc. It includes the population 
of the islands south east of Asia and of the South Sea; excepting 
the negro race, found in some of the larger isles, and the interior 
of many of the smaller ones. 

In general, these five varieties are distinct enough for all the pur- 
poses of classification, though it is not to be concealed, that they 


pass into one another by the most gentle gradations. ‘The line of 


separation is by no means dininet, but artificial and arbitrary. 
The European. has frequently all the physical marks of the Afri- 
can. Even in color, he sometimes agrees with the lighter ne- 
groes. Onthe contrary, the Ethiopian, in complexion, figure, and 
beauty, often equals the more perfect of the dark colored Euro- 
peans. These facts it will be well to keep in mind throughout 
our present inquiry. 

One word on the signification of the term speezes, in natural his- 
tory. All animals and vegetables are regarded as of the same 
species, which differ in such characteristics only , as result from the 
natural causes of degeneration or variation. ‘hose differences, 
on the contrary, which cannot be accounted for on these princi- 
ples, lead us to class the animals which exhibit them as of differ- 
ent species. These distinguishing specific characteristics are inhe- 
1ent in the very nature of the individu: ul, and are so essentially in- 
volve din the organization, that they can never be Jost by the ope- 

ation of any known or acknowle dge d physical or moral causes. 
v he oak and the pine have specific differences, which render them 

‘ssentiully distinet. The dog and the elephant are never blended : 
et individual characters cannot be lost. ‘They never run into, 
nor ever approach, one another. 

‘There is a wise provision of nature against the blending and 
confounding of the different species of animals, to be found in the 
constitution of their sexual appetites. All animals have an inhe- 
rent preference for their own spe cies, and a natural antipatliy to 
every other. ‘These native and are Be laws of intercourse are 
necessary to the preservation and integrity of the different species. 
Were it not for these institutions of nature, the vegetable and ani- 
mal world would present a scene of unmixed chaos and confusion. 
The exquisite beauty and order at present discernable, would be 
lost in the wreck of every thing regular, systematical, and lovely. 
This constitution of things, it is true, may be partially overcome 
by the power of domestication and restraint. Animals of differ- 
ent species may be brought into union, but either no offspring is 
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the result ; or, if a progeny is the consequence, it proves sterile, 
and the hy brid race is not propagated, and is in no danger of becom- 
ing permanent. Thus, there is a physical obstacle to the existence 
and perpetuity of a mixed breed. But suppose by artifice or con- 
straint two different species of animals may be made to cohabit, 
and suppose a mixed, and for the present, a prolific race is actually 
the result, what follows? Does the hybrid fainily become lasting ? 
No. Their fecundity is soon lost. After a few generations, the 
monstrous race becomes unproductive, and soon runs out; or, is 
gradually and insensibly assimilated to one or other of the parent 
stocks. ‘There is an uncontrollable propensity in the animal king- 
dom to run in particular, specific channels, each kind never volun- 
tarily crossing the track of its neighbor. If one species is vio- 
le sntly forced out of its individual path on the borders of an adjoin- 
ing species, we see a natural and constant effort in the wanderer 
to regain its original channel. 

Now apply this criterion to the human family. Do the different 
varieties of mankind never blend? Do they preserve themselves 
distinct, and never voluntarily mingle ? Do we discover in them 
the existence of those laws which exert such a controlling influ- 
ence over the lower animals? We find nothing of the kind. The 
I-uropean, the Asiatic, and the African, discover in their constitu- 
tion none of those mutual opposing antipathies, which are so uni- 
versal in diverse species of the animal kingdom. Neither does 
the offspring of any two varieties ever become sterile. These 
facts drawn from analogy, afford at the outset, strong presumptive 
proof that the human race constitutes but one species. ‘Though 
Dr. Caldwell sneers at this argument, and pretends not to discern 
the force of it, nevertheless it possesses no inconsiderable weight. 
His objections to its applicability in the present case, seem to us 
unfounded. He talks much of man’s never being found in a state 
of nature, and the impossibility of inferring his natural from his 
present propensities. But the fact is, that man by constitution is 
more or less a social being, and a state of nature with him is a state 
of society. It is idle to talk of his domesticated habits as being 
artificial, in all the infinite variety of circumstances in which he has 
been found, from the rude and naked sav age, whose home is the 
wood , to the polished and courtly gentleman in refined life. 

It is not surprising, that a care Jess observer, remarking only the 
differences without attending to the points of agreement, between 
the various portions of our race; and observing the plain and strik- 
ing variety of color and of phy sical and mental organization, should 
hastily conclude that all this diversity could never have resulted 
from the action of any known causes on the constitution of a single 
species. But a more careful and thorough investigation of the sub- 
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ject, a consideration of the effects of heat and cold, of moisture 
and dryness, of the civilized and savage state, of manners, Customs, 
and pursuits, of the host of natural and moral causes which have 
been insensibly for ages, operating on the human system, added to 
analogical reasoning, taken from facts in the history of the lower 
animals, together with the observation of some rare deviations which 
the laws of nature make hereditary, renders the original unity of 
man not only conceivable, but almost demonstrably certain. Here, 
as in many other cases, a little inquiry bewilders and confounds, 
while thorough examination clears away difliculties and opens the 
light of day around us. 

Among the physical causes supposed to have originated or widen- 
ed the present diversities in the human race, climate has always 
been considered as the most extensive and powerful in its effects. 
Its influence is acknowledged to be great and widely prevalent, and 
goes far to solve many of the difficulties which belong to this subject. 
No philosopher has been sceptical enough to deny this. It is on color, 
that it is more especially active. By running an eye over the face 
of our globe, we cannot but notice this. A high temperature black- 
ens, a low one whitens all living nature. ‘The deepest colors are 
found in the torrid zone, and all the lighter ones in the temperate 
or frigid. In traveling from the pole to the equator, we pass suc- 
cessively through the fair, the tawny, and the black. As we ad- 
vance from the north to the south of China, or from the north to 
the south of Hindostan, the skin darkens at every step. ‘The north- 
ern Chinese are light brown, the southern deep black. ‘The Jews, 
whose laws and customs have prevented their mingling with other 
nations and losing their national character, afford a fine example 
for the illustration of our subject. In Germany, they are fair; in 
I'rance, brown; in Spain, deep brown; in Syria, olive ; and in 
Arabia, copper-colored. ‘The Gypsies present a similar example 
of the influence of climate. In tropical Africa, the hottest country 
on earth, where the perpendicular rays of a scorching sun are not 
arrested or diverted by mountains, and vallies, and forests, and 
green herbage, where there are no rivers to water the thirsty land, 
or showers to temper, or winds to refresh the atmosphere, where 
the face of the country and the composition of the soil are exactly 
adapted to the reception and retention of the superabundant heat, 
here, where the physical constitution of things is eminently fitted to 
make even the torrid zone more torrid, and where from the excess 
of caloric we should naturally expect to meet with the darkest of 
our race, we actually find the blackest people on earth. The negro 
has lived where he is, subjected to the full influence of his location, 
for thousands of years, unaffected by any mixture with the white 
races. ‘The Moors and Egyptians, on the contrary, who have 
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lighter complexions than the Ethiopian, have been frequently inter- 
mingled with foreigners by the tide of war or emigration or trade, 
and in them, therefore, the genuine effects of climate have been 
prevented. 

The climate too, it should be remembered, does not depend 
solely on the latitude in which a country is situated. A diversified 
and mountainous region, fanned by breezes, watered by streams, 
and refreshed by vegetation, presents a temperate clime even in 
the torrid zone. The tops of the Andes, though situated under the 
equator, are clothed with perpetual winter. Abyssinia enjoys a mild 
atmosphere, though lying in the same latitude with the burning 
sands of Africa. ‘The difference in the structure of their country, 
may serve, therefore, in part, to account for the difference of com- 
plexion between the Abyssinians and the negroes. 

The effects of climate are in some respects more striking in ani- 
mals thanin men; for the reason, perhaps, that they are less migra- 
tory and less liable to intermixture. All nature in the frigid zone 
assumes the aspect of the snows. Foxes, bears, falcons, crows, 
black-birds, etc. are white; while these very animals, in more 
southern latitudes, are brown or black. <A change of climate, with 
them, is followed by a corresponding change of color. Beekman 
says, that in Guinea and Central Africa, dogs, poultry, and many 
of the domestic animals are uniformly black. ‘The color of the 
external covering in animals, corresponds with that of the skin, and 
undergoes a change of texture by aremoval from one zone to another. 
In northern regions, it is white, soft, and fine ; in tropical countries, 
black, harsh, and coarse, corresponding to a like difference in the 
hair of the European and African. The fur and feathers of beasts 
and birds are thick and copious in cold, and thin and scanty in 
warm, latitudes. The fur of the beaver in Upper Canada is fine, 
soft, short, and hairy; in Louisiana it is harsh, long, and coarse. 
The sheep, by transportation from Europe to the West Indies, loses 
its beautiful fleecy coat and acquires a long hairy one. 

Even the season of the year produces important changes in the 
color of animals. Hares, squirrels, deer, and many of our domes- 
tic animals, in some parts of the world, as cows, horses, ete. change 
their summer coats, and put on the snowy hue of winter, as cold 
weather approaches. In the animal, as in the vegetable kingdom, 
the dark colors predominate in summer, and the light ones in winter. 

Exposure to the sun deepens the complexion. ‘This is a matter 
of daily experience. ‘The laboring part of the community, who 
work in the open air, are sensibly darker than the inhabitants of 
cities, who live much in the shade, or mechanics, whose trade keeps 
them within doors. ‘The blanching of vegetables by exclusion 
from the air and light, is well known. If the expression mav be 
allowed, men are blanched in the same way. ‘ 
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Thus, we think, it cannot be denied, that climate has a power- 
ful influence on the color of animals and men. Its effects on the 
organization of the living body, are also considerable. Heat re- 
laxes and destroys the tone of the system, while extreme cold con- 
tracts and stints its growth. It is only i in the temperate regions that 
man attains his utmost phvsical vigor. Extremes of temperature 
weaken his energies, and prevent the healthful develo, pment of his 
organs. Climate has, probably, had more influence than any thing 
else, i in making the dwarfish Laplander what he is. ‘The giant-like 
Patagonian is not found in the frigid zone nor under the equator. 
He no where exists except in temperate climes. ‘The Arabian 
courser is not a native of Greenland; nor is the Shetland poney a 
natural production of the middle latitudes. Both animals and men 
degenerate and run out in the polar regions; and frequently sicken 
and die, when made to live under the equator, particularly if trans- 
ported from other climes. It is now ascertained, by inquiry into 
the nature and affinity of their languages, that the present deterora- 
rated race of Laplanders and F'ins,originally sprang from the nation 
of Huns. What is it that has been so active as climate in produ- 
cing the present wide difference, in those children of a com- 
mon parent? ‘This catalogue of facts, illustrating the influence of 
climate, might be extended indefinitely, but our present limits will 
not admit of it. 

The state of society, habits, mode of living, etc. have a very 
sensible effect on the color and physical constitution of animals and 
men. Certain trades and particular kinds of empleyment, deform 
the body. All the arts of civilization, refinement and luxury, 
materially influence the physical organization, and entail particular 
conformations upon the offspring. Intemperate living is well known 
to derange the system, and even to extend its influence through 
several generations. ‘The savage state, too, has a tendency to cause 
a deviation from any given standard. The nature of the employ- 
ment of the American Indian, for instance, his toils, his privations, 
and excesses, his filth and aahindicnen and misery, his moral and social 
habits, without question, mold and modify his whole physical form. 
The power of treatment in forming a race of animals is well known. 
Moderate labor, healthy location, wholesome and plentiful diet, 
will produce a noble breed ; while immoderate toil, unhealthy sit- 
uations, and bad or stinted stlabenent will render the breed de- 
formed and ugly. ‘The better fed and better clothed of the Afri- 
cans in this country, whose employment is not laborious nor their 
treatment harsh, have frequently fine figures and features, and 
were it not for the hue of their skins, could hardly be distinguish- 
ed from the Europeans. ‘Those on the other hand, who have 
f their native pe- 
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culiarities. In certain aristocratical countries in Europe, the nobi- 
lity, who live at their ease, are distinguished for their handsome 
persons, while the peasantry, who are acquainted with all the toils 
and wants of life, are uncouth and deformed. 

There are certain practices among some of the human race, which 
produce a considerable change, for the time being, in the configu- 
ration of the body ; and there can be little doubt that this change 
may sometimes be perpetuated, by being practiced on many suc- 
cessive generations. ‘The ears may be punctured and the nose 
slit for ages, without these marks being propagated; but those 
more radical alterations, which affect the figure of a considerable 
portion of the body, may finally be so interwoven into the human 
constitution as to become hereditary and characteristic of a whole 
race ; at least, there is good reason to believe this to be true, and 
we may appeal to the venerable names of Hippocrates, Scaliger, 
Cardan, etc. in support of this opinion. ‘The destructive practice, 
so common among females at the present day, of lacing tightly the 
chest, produces a malformation of the bones of the body. This 
results in a state of the parts very similar to that hereditary condi- 
tion of the ribs and breast-bone with their contents, which disposes 
the individual to consumptive diseases. We have here an instance 
of an artificial malformation, precisely analogous both in its nature 
and effects to one which is hereditary ; and there is no better reason 
for supposing that the latter may be communicated to the offspring 
than the former. Whether the Chinese custoin of confining the 
feet of their children, or the practice of the Caribs or Indians west 
of the Rocky Mountains, of flattening the heads of their infants, has 
any effect upon the progeny, it is not easy to say ; though the sup- 
position that it has, is by no means improbable or unphilosophical. 
The Greeks and Turks are remarkable for the globular shape of 
their heads. Whether, as is supposed, this form is given by the 
tight circular bandage applied to this part in infancy, is not certain. 
More probably, it is now hereditary, though it may originally have 
been the effect of art. 

The different effects of savage and civilized life on the features, 
and on the expression of the countenance, is well understood. 
There is a close and intimate sympathy between the parts that make 
up the face, and the operations of the mind. It is on a knowledge 
of this fact that physiognomy is founded, by which we read the in- 
tellectual and moral character from the cast of the countenance, 
which is molded inio a correspondence with the state of the mental 
organ. The wild, and vacant, and ferocious look of the savage is 
given by the predominance of animal appetite and head-strong pas- 
sion, over the finer and gentler emotions of the soul. In civilized life, 
where the animal is in subjection to the man, where the imagination, 
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the intellectual powers and moral sense are cultivated at the expense 
of brutish appetite, we see the features shaped into the expression of 
thought, benignity and benevolence, or gratitude, love and venera- 
tion. Who has not observed the effects of disappointment, of me- 
lancholy, of habitual devotion, of eager enthusiasm, and restless 
ambition, on the human countenance in civilized society ? 

[tis not here pretended, that the causes which have been enu- 
merated are of themselves sufficient, even in their united strength, 
to account for all the different varieties of the human race. It is 
enough if they have been proved powerful and extensive in their 
operation. It is enough if they can be shown, in their perpetual 
operation from time immemorial, to multiply and widen original di- 
versities. If they have been proved adequate to occasion minor 
differences, and to increase radical ones, it is sufficient. Climate, 
particular location, geological differences, the luxuries and refine- 
ments of civilized life, the nakedness and exposure of the sav- 
age, his practice of tattooing, compressing the head, nose, etc., the 
smoke and filth in which he lives; habitual employment, the quan- 
tity and quality of the food, the natural and moral state, etc., etc. ; 
all contribute a share in creating the variety which now exists in 
the human family. No one can doubt this, who has given these 
circumstances even a cursory examination. 

But something more is necessary to divest our subject of all 
perplexity, and to render it simple and intelligible in every particu- 
lar; and this is readily found in the manner in which occasional 
and rare diversities are sometimes propagated from father to son. 
Nature is in general extremely uniform in her operations. Still 
there are certain deviations that do not affect the common laws of 
regularity,which are perpetually occurring, and which, by the order of 
things, descend to the offspring. These variations never leap over 
certain well defined limits, never alter or change the species; but 
short of these bounds, short of the bars and limits which separate one 
species from another, they are constantly occurring. For instance, 
man always proves true to himself, he never becomes a quadruped 
or a bird. In general, too, any particular variety proves true to 
itself, but admits. of occasional and considerable deviation ; which 
deviation ¢ again, in general, proves true to itself. Manis commonly 
born with five fingers or toes; yet he is sometimes brought into 
the world with six, and the supernumerary member is propagated, 
by a law of the animal system. ‘The offspring will resemble the 
parent in such instances, and a six toed or fingered race will be 
the result of a marriage between individuals characterized by this 
superfluity. What is true of a superabundant member of this 
kind, is also true of any defect of formation, as a deficiency of the 
bones in the roof of the mouth, etc. It is also true of color, figure, 
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and almost any physical conformation or organization of the body. 
A narrow, contracted chest, originally the result of congenital dif- 
ference, thus becomes the distinguishing mark of a whole family. 
The same may be said of a large hand, and short neck, or a low 
forehead and square face. Some families are of gigantic size, 
others of a pigmy stature ; some have thick lips, others flat noses, 
others red hair, others a dark skin, others a projecting heel and 
others long slender limbs. ‘These remarks apply to whole nations, 
which confessedly belong to the same species. How striking is 
the difference between the Scotch and the English or German, not 
only in minor points, but in the structure of the cheek-bone and 
other of the most solid parts of the frame ! 

It is remarkable too with what facility any of these aberrations 
from a common standard will be perpetuated when once introdu- 
ced. In families, indeed, they often run out by intermixture, but 
in nations or tribes, they are generally lasting. This subject is in 
its nature inexplicable. We do not know the why nor the where- 
fore. We do not know the cause of these variations, nor for 
what reason they so uniformly and so readily entail themselves up- 
on the progeny. ‘Till we are better acquainted with the animal 
economy than we probably ever shall be, this subject will remain 
in the dark as now. 

As a specimen of the dusus nature which are frequently produ- 
ced in the gambols of nature, we would quote the Albino or white 
negro. ‘This strange variety of man is occasionally found in all 
the races of the human family, though far more commonly among 
the Africans. It has been said to be the result of disease, but in- 
correctly. ‘The Albino has, in fact, all the marks of vigorous and 
high health. He affords a fine illustration of our present subject, 
a fair example of the occasional deviation of color from the parent 
stock. ‘There can be no kind of doubt, were individuals of this 
white race paired, and other varieties excluded, a permanent Al~ 
bino offspring would be the result. Suppose this had been done a 
thousand years ago, at the present day we should have had a 
nation of this people. Philosophers would now have wrangled 
about their origin, as much as they ever have done about that of the 
Africans. Some probably, instead of untying the knot, would have 
cut it, and pronounced them a different species from the rest 
of men. 

If it be objected, however, that these wide deviations are too rare 
ever to give origin to a whole race, we would in the first place de- 
ny the fact, and in the second observe that it is not necessary they 
should do it, in order to account for the present varieties of the hu- 
man family. We have only to resort to facts which are constantly 
occurring, and which are sufficiently numerous to remove every 
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objection which can be started on the score of their infrequency. 
Grant that Europeans never directly produce Africans, or Africans 
Europeans ; but let either variety originate an intermediate vari- 
ety, and this intermediate variety another intermediate variety, 
each generation diverging farther from the parent stock, and we 
may finally arrive at the widest possible deviation which is at pres- 
ent found in the inhabited world. It is easy enough to involve the 
subject in difficulty, as Dr. Caldwell has done (p. 62) by present- 
ing the two extremes of the long chain which binds the distant ra- 
ces together, and thus dexterously keeping out of view the facility 
with which the middle links are progressively passed, in going from 
the dark to the light or from the light to the dark complexions. 
This is an artifice which is frequently practiced to bewilder and 
impose on the superficial and unwary. The European and the 
African are selected by Dr. Caldwell and presented in all their 
diversity, and the unity of their origin is at once pronounced incre- 
dible and absurd. But only take a different and deeper view of the 
case. Suppose, for instance, a dozen pairs of the Caucasian family 
to be separated from the rest of the world, and placed in the 
torrid zone. Choose from their offspring those of the darkest 
hue and separate as before. Proceed in this way through a se- 
ries of generations, carefully selecting the darkest at each succes- 
sive step, and we at last arrive ata race as black as the negro. 
This is not a wild sally of the imagination. It is a legitimate infer- 
ence from what we know of the operations of nature. We see 
the first and second steps of the very process which we have de- 
scribed going forward before our eyes, and we should infallibly 
witness the completion, were there no intermixture of breeds to va- 
ry or prevent the result. 

All that has been said of complexion may be applied to figure, 
and every organic perfection and imperfection of our frame. Take 
the European skull, and with the help of congenital difference and 
the observation of the rules which have been laid down, a cranium 
of almost any shape may be obtained from it. ‘The same may be 
stated of the features, of the textue of the hair and all the solid 
parts of the body. In this way, with the assistance of the natural 
and moral causes which have been mentioned in another part of 
this article, the physical character which distinguishes the inhabit- 
ants of different countries, has been formed. 

By a reference to the animal kingdom, we see all the varieties 
in color and form, in a single species, ever observed in the human 
race ; together with the same laws with regard to their origin and 
transmission. ‘Thus, we have black horses, foxes, rabbits, etc., an- 
swering to the negroes in the human family ; and white bears mon- 
kies, crows, blackbirds, etc., corresponding to the Albino breed. 
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These are occasional variations in animals, which run parallel to 
analogous ones among mankind. We also have in the brute crea- 
tion every intermediate shade of color between the black and 
white, exhibited in the same species, furnishing analogies to the 
fair, brown, and red man. it we make complexion, then, the 
criterion of different species in our race, we form a rule which will 
not apply to animals, and which contradicts the plainest dictates of 
experience. 

The farmer who keeps flocks and herds, perfectly understands 
the principles of variation, by the knowledge of which, he is ena- 
bled to cultivate just such varieties as he pleases. If he is fond 
of a white or black or red color, a long or short head, crooked or 
straight legs, thick or slender body, a dwarfish or giant size, he has 
no more to do than select his example and breed from it. Let 
the same care be bestowed on man that the farmer bestows on his 
sheep or his cattle or his horses, and we immmediately arrive at 
any possible variety in the human race. He who doubts the unity 
of man can no longer doubt, when he has witnessed the surprising 
changes that are wrought in the animal kingdom by cultivating 
congenital differences. Look at the horse, for instance, and com- 
pare the Arabian courser with the Shetland poney. Set the do- 
mestic swine by the side of the wild boar, and notice the inter- 
minable variety of deviations from the parent stock, quite equal to 
what are ever found in the human family. What can differ more 
widely than the cloven and solid hoof? yet this animal is found 
with both. Assemble the infinite varieties of the sheep, and con- 
trast them all with the wild animal from which they took their ori- 
gin. Consider all these diversities, and compare them with simi- 
lar diversities in man, and say whether the original unity of the 
human race is a strange or a monstrous doctrine ? Look at the cel- 
ebrated “ porcupine family”* in England, which originated about 
a century since, and which still retains its peculiarities, differing 
strikingly from all the rest of the world, and say whether it is im- 
possible that Europeans and Africans are descendants of a com- 
mon parent? 





* The first of this singular family, Edward Lambert, a boy of fourteen, was 
exhibited to the Royal Society, in 1731. His body was covered with horny 
dark colored excrescences, giving the integument somewhat the appearance of 
the bark of a tree, or the skin of an elephant. He was the father of six chil- 
dren exactly resembling himself. Two of the grand children were shown in 
Germany, and retained the cutaneous incrustation of their grandsire. They 
were*minutely described by Dr. Tilesius. If this family had been planted up- 
on a desert island, and cut off from intercourse with the rest of the world, not 
long hence, we might perhaps have had a permanent and numerous breed of 
** porcupine men.” 
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Take now into consideration all these congenital differences, the 
tenacity with which they cleave to the constitution, and the facility 
with which they are transmitted, together with the whole host of 
physical and intellectual and moral causes which have been opera- 
ting in their united strength on the human system for five thousand 
years, widening every diversity which accident or art or native va- 
riation has produced, and we are prepared to account for any differ- 
ence which exists among the descendants of Adam. 

It ought to be mentioned, that the present age is less favorable 
to the formation of distinct varieties than former times; owing 
principally to the arts of commerce and trade. Nations are less 
insulated, and different breeds are more blended than formerly ; so 
that given peculiarities have hardly time to form before they are 
lost by foreign intermixture. Christian benevolence, or commercial 
enterprise, or the desire of conquest, has sent the restless moderns 
to every island and shore and people on earth. With the ancients 
it was not so. ‘There was with them less intercourse, less emigra- 
tion, less intermarriage with foreigners, and of course, more uni- 
formity in physical characters. It may be remarked that the lead- 
ing varieties in our species were formed in days of old, when the 
state of the world was most favorable to the complete formation 
and transmission of diverse breeds. And as far as history tells us, 
the situation of the Africans above every other people, has been 
most propitious to the acquisition and perpetuity of distinct natural 
characteristics. 

A consideration of the intellectual diversity of the human family, 
‘has hitherto been purposely omitted. Here there is acknowledged to 
be a difference, a congenital difference. We see this in nations, in fa- 
milies and in individuals. Every man has peculiarities of mind from 
the cradle, which the power of circumstances can never eradicate : 
and these peculiarities like those of the body are transmissible. That 
the intellectual character is propagated from one generation to an- 
other, we have the testimony of daily observation. We notice in 
one family the extraordinary development of one faculty, in an- 
other, of another; here we meet with a retentive memory, there 
with a lively imagination; here we see strength, there weakness. 
Mental variety, too, like corporeal, cannot be entirely done away, 
during the life of the individual. Man often receives an impulse 
and direction from the womb, over which subsequent circumstances 
have only a limited power. We observe this also in the brute 
creation. Wild animals, cannot always be perfectly domesticated, 
during the first generation. A breed of horses, which by bad keeping 
and ill usage has become puny, deformed, and ugly, cannot at 
once, be restored to its primitive size, and strength, and beauty, 
even by the most judicious management. It requires a series of 
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generations. Just so with the mind of the savage. He is now in 
a state of mental and moral degeneracy. All that is necessary for 
his reformation is time. His mind as well as his body has under- 
gone a change—a hereditary change. He must be brought back 
to the original standard by degrees. One generation, or even two, 
is not sufficient. Apply the means of improvement faithfully for 
an adequate period—on the present generation, on the next and on 
the next in succession—in other words, allow time to correct the 
national character which has been perpetuated in the savage for 
four thousand years—and he will show how unmerited are the as- 
persions of those who maintain that his degradation is remediless. 
When he has lived as long under the sunshine of civilization and 
refinement as Europeans have done—when he has been plied ge- 
neration after generation with all the intellectual and moral appa- 
ratus which has been operating on the descendants of the Cauca- 
sian family for ages—we may ask with more reason for monu- 
ments of his genius. 

It has been fashionable of late to associate the African and the 
American Indian with the wild beasts, and to pronounce their con- 
dition irretrievable. ‘The efforts made by the hand of christian 
benevolence to extend to them the blessings of civilization and the 
arts of peace, have been derided, and their degradation and mis- 
ery and intellectual bondage affirmed to be irremediable. This is fit 
language for the friends of the slave trade. ‘The reckless monster 
who deals in human flesh would be glad to identify the victims of 
his guilty traffic with the untamed beasts of the forest. ‘Those 
desperate politicians, who would stifle the dictates of religious and 
moral feeling, break the tenderest ties of home and of country, 
disregard the faith of treaties, sacrifice duty and honor and 
principle at the shrine of political expediency, and drive the un- 
fortunate Indians into the wilds of the western wilderness, to be- 
come assimilated to the fierce tenants of the forest, may be ex- 
pected to plead the remediless mental and moral condition of the 
unhappy subjects of their cruelty. But we regret to see a man 
of science like Dr. Caldwell in such company ; talking of the 
“ unconquerable strength’ of animal appetite in Indians, “ and the 
hopelessness of their condition as to reform,” and consigning over 
millions of the African race to perpetual degradation and depen- 
dence. 

It is true, the Ethiopian and the native of America cannot cope 
with the European in the strife of mind; but the inferiority of the 
former has been magnified, and their resistance to the meliorating 
hand of civilization misrepresented. ‘The savage, in fact, ts ca- 
pable of improvement—is susceptible of intellectual and moral 
culture. Experience has set this fact beyond the reach of serious 
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doubt or cavil. The efforts that have been made on a small scale 
to improve his condition, shew that he is neither a block nor a 
beast. A Locke or a Newton it is true, has not yet arisen from 
their ranks, and it would be unreasonable to expect it for some cen- 
turies to come. It is unfair and uncandid to ask such prodigious 
results from such feeble means. ‘To call upon them at the present 
day for a Bacon ora Milton or a Franklin, is as disingenuous as it 
would have been in the days of Julius Cesar, to have challenged 
the rude and painted Britons to produce a Cicero or a Virgil. The 
negroes, considering their circumstances and opportunities, have 
furnished no mean specimens of genius; as exhibited in the per- 
sons of Ignatius Sancho, A. W. Ams, De Haen, Hannibal, etc. 
The aborigines of this country, when discovered by the Spaniards, 
had some of them reached a respectable degree of refinement. 
The Mexicans, when invaded by Cortez and his avaricious follow- 
ers, had attained to a very considerable height of civilization; and 
in forms of government, laws, and civil institutions, would not have 
suffered greatly in comparison with their reckless conquerors. 
Both the Mexicans and Peruvians had accomplished far more than 
enough to redeem the race from the present charges of grasping 
politicians. ‘They were then fast advancing in the arts of civilized 
life, and there can be little doubt, that had they not been disturbed, 
they would have succeeded in emancipatiug themselves completely 
from the chains of mental bondage. 

But if the present differences in the human race in intellect and 
in morals, are a sufficient ground for supposing a diversity of spe- 
cies, what is the tendency of the rule thus introduced ? We make 
the same nation in different ages a different species, ‘The original 
and semi-barbarous inhabitants of Great Britain, cannct be consi- 
dered as the parents of their polished and cultivated children—the 
modern English and Scotch. Would it have been fair, two thou- 
sand years ago, to have estimated the capacity of the uncivilized 
Britons by the attainments they had then made in literature, the 
arts and sciences? Would it be correct at this day, to pronounce 
the present unfortunate and degenerate Greeks a different race 
from their illustrious fathers ? Would it be right to consider them as 
irretrievably sunk in moral and intellectual ruin, and utterly inca- 
pable in any circumstances of rising to their ancient greatness and 
glory. ‘The half-savage subjects of Morocco and Algiers are the 
same people who once exercised dominion in the palaces of Gre- 
nada and Cordova. Is there any doubt, that they are capable of 
being restored to their former eminence ? 

Enough has been said, we trust, to show that differences in mind 
and morals furnish no ground for supposing any original diversity 
in man. Europeans, at one time and another, have been as low in 
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the scale of intellect and ethics as many of the savage tribes. And 
when we turn from the differences, to the similarities and analogies 
to be found in the human mind in all the races, instead of finding 
an argument for any original diversity, we are presented with un- 
answerable evidence of the unity of the species. Man, throvgh- 
out the world, in every variety and in all conditions, has the 
same intellectual and moral faculties—the same in kind differing 
only in degree. Understanding, will, memory, affections, con- 
science, etc. are common to the whole race. ‘The last attribute, 
especially, the moral sense which discriminates between right and 
wrong, is never wholly extinguished, even in the most savage state. 
Within the present century, the degraded tribes of Southern Afri- 
ca, and whole nations in the islands of the Pacific, have been raised 
by christian instruction from the most debasing vices, and brought 
to established habits of honesty, temperance, and chastity—to the 
fear of God and the love of man. Will not Dr. Caldwell say, that 
the sentiment which lies at the foundation of all virtue, of social 
order and domestic happiness, is the noblest characteristic of our 
race ? It forms the broad and impassable barrier between man and 
the brute creation. It constitutes the true dignity of our moral na- 
ture, preparing us to serve our Maker and respect the rights of our 
fellow beings, from the inward suggestions of a sense of duty. 
What are all the petty distinctions of form and color, to this one great 
pervading principle, which binds man to his fellow in the feeling of 
subjection to the same law, and to God as the moral governor of 
all? What evidence can be stronger of the inherent unity of our 
race, than the oneness of our constitution in respect to that great 
distinguishing faculty, which lies at the foundation of our highest 
excellence, and raises us immeasurably above the brute creation ? 

But there is an objection to the view taken of the human family 
by Dr. Caldwell and others, which seems to us to overturn the foun- 
dation of his hypothesis. If man is not to be regarded as of one 
species, of how many is he composed? Are there three, the Cau- 
casian, the Ethiopian, and the American Indian? or, should there 
be added to these the Mongolian and Malay, making five original 
species ? Or, should even the latter number be increased, and every 
people characterized by any tolerably permanent deviation from 
the rest of the race, be set down as the offspring of a separate 
pair? In this way, we should have an interminable catalogue of 
species, as many as there are nations or states or tribes or commu- 
nities. ‘The classification of the human family is altogether artifi- 
cial and arbitrary,—there is no fixed limit which divides one variety 
from another. ‘The widest diversities in the human race are con- 
nected with each other by the gentlest gradations. The fairest 
Vor. I. 10 
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and best formed European and the ebony black Ethiopian or de- 
formed Carib, run into one another by intermediate links, in the 
most delicate manner possible. ‘There are whole races on the 
globe, which it would puzzle the most expert and discriminating 
naturalist to locate in his sytem of arrangement. ‘There are Eu- 
ropeans, for instance, who have the color, figure, and features of 
whole tribes of Africans. ‘There is no character so peculiar to 
negroes as not to be often found in every other variety, and as not 
frequently to fail among themselves. ‘The Kaffers, in the south of 
Africa, are a tall, strong, elegantly formed people, with a brown 
skin, regular features, high foreheads, and open countenances. 
Indeed, they have as fine persons as any nation in the world. In 
moral and intellectual qualities, they as much exceed the common 
negroes as they do in organization. ‘The Foulahs much resemble 
the Moors, and seem to form a kind of link between the pro- 
per Africans and their Moorish neighbors. ‘The Ethiopian, in ma- 
ny of his forms, slides insensibly into the Malay, and the Malay 
again into the European; so that the extremes of our race, the 
white and the negro, run into one another in the most perfect man- 
ner imaginable. Among the Malay variety, indeed, we may find 
genuine specimens of almost every people on earth; in color, 
figure, shape of the head, features, etc., and to some degree, in 
intellectual character. In the Friendly and Society islands, we 
meet with the Caucasian with all his physical properties; we 
frequently find the American Indian, and in a thousand instances, 
the Asiatic. How unphilosophical, then, to attempt to draw an ar- 
bitrary line between one variety and another, and to call the indi- 
viduals on this side a different species from those on the other? 
How can there be specific marks of difference, where there is no- 
thing peculiar—nothing in one variety which is not found in others, 
and which does not sometimes fail in itself. No such intermixtures 
are found in the lower animals. Species do not become thus con- 
founded. Specific characters are never so equivocal, so intermin- 
gled and lost. ‘The darkness which immediately settles around the 
path of him who attempts to number the fathers of our race, and 
the difficulty he experiences in characterizing and classifying the 
offspring, is a strong, and to us an insurmountable objection to the 
original multiplicity of our first parents. 

The ruinous consequences to morals and religion of the false 
doctrine,we have attempted to combat and expose throughout this 
article, will be readily seen by every one. If the Africans are not 
men in the same sense that we are, we have a right to hold them 
in bondage ; we have a right to make them objects of traffic ; we 
have a right to chain them to our car and make them labor for our 
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support. If the American Indian is not a human being, we have a 
right to take him in our toils and to hunt him from our land. If 
savages have not the attributes of humanity, our endeavours to ci- 
vilize and christianize them are founded in misconception and er- 
ror. ‘The object of our institutions for evangelizing the heathen is 
a phantom, and the hope of our missions a shadow. 

Thus have we attempted to establish the original unity of our 
species on the principles of natural history. The facts on which 
we have relied, are derived from unquestionable authorities ; and 
they fully justify a belief in the original unity of the human family, 
and a philosophical conviction of the truth of the Mosaic account 
of the creation. 








Art. V.—Review or Rossins’ ANCIENT AND Mopern 
History. 


Outlines of Ancient History, ona New Plan, embracing Biographical No- 
tices of Illustrious Persons, and General Views of the Geography, Popu- 
lation, Politics, Religion, Military and Naval Affairs, Arts, Literature, 
Manners, Customs and Society of Ancient Nations. By the Rev. 
Rorat Rospins. Hartford. Published by, Edward Hopkins, 1830. 
pp- 228. 

Outlines of Modern History, on a New Plan, embracing Biographical Noti- 
ces of Illustrious Persons,and General Views of the Geography, Popula- 
lion, Politics, Religion, Military and Naval Affairs, Arts, Literature, 
Manners, Customs and Society of Modern Nations. By the Rev. 
Royat Roppins. Hartford. Published by Edward Hopkins, 1830. 
pp. 396. 


In a historical compend, like the one before us, designed chiefly 
for the benefit of the young, a christian parent may justly demand, 
that the lessons of the past be made subservient to the purpose of 
moral and religious instruction. It is not necessary for this pur- 
pose, however, to enter at large into disquisitions or remarks. It is 
sufficient that vice should be pointedly exposed; and, particularly, 
that those examples of it, which mankind are apt to overlook, in 
consequence of being accompained by splendid achievements, 
should meet with a just reprobation, though it be done only in a 
single sentence. When Cesar, for instance, slays his millions in 
ambitious wars, the crime of the murderer is not to be overlooked 
in the brilliancy of the hero. When Cato kills himself in proud 
despair, the turpitude of the suicide is not to be forgotten in the ardor 
of the patriot. All such actions should at least be called by their 
proper names. And we could scarcely forgive the writer or com- 
piler of history, who should leave the impression, that any wicked- 
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ness can be at all redeemed by great talents or eminent success. 
It is important, likewise, to avoid, as far as may be, the enco- 
miastic language, which history has almost consecrated in de- 
scribing successful war, and in depicting greatness when divorced 
from virtue. It is doubtless difficult to lay this language wholly 
aside ; yet, currency should not willingly be given to false senti- 
ments, by abounding in splendid superlatives, when describing 
feats of arms, or the rewards of unsanctified ambition. Above ail 
it is demandedin a christian historian to show in all that is said, a 
proper deference to the authority of the bible. In delineating the 
course of human affairs, the principles of revealed truth should 
never for a moment be overlooked. In the original statements of 
facts, and in comments upon them, it should be continually mani- 
fest, that the author has the standard of the divine word in view, 
and to all serious readers it will be an additional commendation, if 
his spirit is chastened and rectified by an influence from above. 
Histories drawn up on such principies are important aids to the 
cause of piety, and if their execution is in other respects able, 
they ought to be hailed as powerful coadjutors of evangelical re- 
ligion. ‘The more thorough the research, the greater care in se- 
lecting and arranging the materials, the clearer the order, the more 
graphic the description, the nicer the discrimination, and the purer 
and more pleasing the style, the more effectually will they secure 
both the secular and religious benefits which readers should seek 
from their pages. 

Under the influence of such sentiments we have looked over 
with some care, the two volumes in one, whose title we have pla-+ 
ced at the head of this article; and we take pleasure in saying, 
that in relation to the above cardinal point, the work meets with 
our sincere and cordial approbation. From our personal know- 
ledge of the elevated christian character of the author, as well as 
from the moral and religious cast of the articles from his pen, with 
which our pages have not unfrequently been enriched, we were 
prepared to find no deficiency in this important particular. We 
have not been disappoiated. ‘The work is a safe one. It carries 
no suspicious colors ; and yet the flag under which it goes abroad, 
wears such an aspect of ‘‘peace and good will’ towards all who 
bear the chirstian name, as to secure it from the animadversions 
of even the most bigoted. 

Having sufficiently expressed our views of the moral tendency 
of the work, we would next present to our readers a few thoughts, 
which have occurred to us in relation to its plan, and the felici- 
tous execution of some particular portions of it. 

It is a remark of Heeren, the distinguished professor of history 
in the University of Gottengen, and one which is noticed by our 
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author in his preface, that “ history may be treated ethnographical- 
ly, that is, according to different nations and states, or synchronical- 
ly, that is, according to certain general periods of time.” ‘‘ Each 
method,” Heeren adds, “has its advantages and disadvantages ; 
both may, however, to a certain extent, be united.” Following 
this suggestion of the above historian, Mr. R. has combined both 
methods, as far as could be done with convenience; yet the syn- 
chronical method predominates, and that almost necessarily, in 
consequence of the distinct eras, which have been observed in the 
work. ‘These eras or periods in each of the grand divisions are 
ten in number; and are distinguished by some characteristic trait. 
For example the first period, in the Ancient History, is denomi- 
nated the “antediluvian period,” the second, the “ period of the 
eonfusion of languages,” the third, the period of the Egyptian 
bondage,” etc. 2 

In a former volume of the Spectator, we took occasion to ex- 
press our approbation of the above plan of writing history, espe- 
cially for the purposes of education. We have found no reason on 
reflection to change our views. On the contrary, our estimation 
of the importance of this principle of classification and comparison, 
has been strengthened by every well directed application of it. ‘To 
the justness of a remark, which we have somewhere seen, we 
therefore fully accede; “that by relating cotemporaneous events 
under one grand division, a comparison of different nations, their 
relative importance, their action upon one another, and the state of 
the world at large, are brought directly into view, and are seen 
with a clearness, not to be had from an ethnographical account 
alone. Itis a free and natural method of representation, is analo-~ 
gous to the classifications of science, and calculated to create happy 
mental associations.” In addition to this, such a division into pe- 
riods powerfully contributes to impress it upon the memory, espe- 
cially dates—the most diflicult item in the study of history. 

Another expedient of which Mr. R. has taken advantage, follow- 
ing the example of Blair, with whom we believe it originated ; but 
which has been very successfully extended to several historical 
productions in this country, isthe use of different sized types to dis- 
tinguish between the less and the more important parts of the state- 
ments. ‘This enables us by a glance of the eye to fix on that 
which, in a condensed form, is designed to be impressed on the 
memory, and on that which, being of a more diffusive character, is 
only to be read for illustration or amusement. An important law 
of the intellect is thus made auxiliary to the acquirement of history, 
viz. that an object of sight becomes more easily the object of vivid 
conception and of lasting recollection, than that of any of the 
other senses; and it is upon this principle, that maps, charts en- 
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gravings, etc. become so powerfully subservient to the improvement 
of youthful minds. 

The plan upon which the work of Mr. R. is constructed, de- 
serves one remark farther. We allude to the separation of the 
political history from what Heeren calls, “ the history of culture.” 
The facts relating to the history of the human race, are thus ar- 
ranged under two different classes—the first, treating of them as 
living under governments ; and the other considering them simply as 
men. Such an arrangement is well calculated to give perspicuity 
to history. The narration of events is less interrupted. Matters 
which have no necessary relation are thus kept distinct ; and 
the youthful mind is saved from much confusion and embarrass- 
ment. 

The period from which Mr. R. dates “ modern history,” is the 
commencement of the christian era. As tv the propriety of this, 
as the separating line between ancient and modern history, even 
able writers are not agreed. Some have taken the downfall of 
the western empire of the Romans, A. D. 476, as the dividing 
period ; others, the establishment of the new empire of the west, 
under Charleinagne, A. D. 800; and others still have chosen, 
when treating of the several European States, to “ begin with the 
commencement of each respectively, without being confined to 
any one common period.” On this point we choose not to ex- 
press, in this place, any decided opinion. Each division doubt- 
less, has its points of advantage. Yet, it may be proper to give 
the reasons which influenced Mr. R. to adopt the line of demarca- 
tion already noticed. 


It is the epoch from which civilized nations reckon time, both backwards 
to the beginning of creation, and forwards to the end of the world. Add 
to this the event (the birth of Christ) that forms this era, is the most im- 
portant of events. It has had a commanding influence upon all subsequent 
history. It has altered the aspect of all human affairs, and it will alter 
them more and more, as christianity becomes extended. The state of the 
civilized world was also singular. A change had taken place in the es- 
tablishment of a mighty despotism, which was destined to oppress the na- 
tions, through many successive generations. p. 7. 


In examining that portion of the work which is appropriated to 
the political history of nations, (ancient and modern,) one can 
scarcely fail to notice the distinctness of the periods, into which 
each general division is separated—the care which has been 
bestowed upon the summaries, which stand out in larger type, like 
so many propositions in a work of science, and especially upon the 
exact correspondence of each section, presenting a pleasing har- 
mony amidst great variety. It could not be expected that every 
portion of such a work would be executed with equal felicity— 
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yet, we accord with the expressed opinion of an able teacher, that 
“as a whole,” it is better adapted to the object in view, than any 
similar work, with which we are acquainted; and in respect to 
particular parts, it appears to us that many are presented with un- 
common clearness and ability. As illustrating this last remark, 
we may refer to the history of Rome in the ancient part; and, in 
the modern, to that of the Roman emperors. In this latter part, 
also, the new western empire under Charlemagne, is treated in a 
manner uncommonly lucid and satisfactory. On few points are 
historians, especially those who have written epitomes, more ob- 
scure and confused than this. Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio, 
may be said by most who have attempted to present this portion 
of history in a condensed form ; and, indeed, with some just apolo- 
gy for themselves, from the confessedly intricate nature of the sub- 
ject. In this respect, Mr. R. has happily escaped the charge of 
obscurity, and will, we doubt not, receive the thanks of both teach- 
ers and pupils. 

Another portion of this work, which will be read with more than 
ordinary interest, is the “ Crusades.” ‘This subject is treated with 
a particularity and fullness of detail, not any where else, it is be- 
lieved, to be met with, in so small a compass. Asa specimen of 
his style and manner, we extract the following from our author’s 
account of the first Crusade. 


Peter the Hermit, was a native of Amiens, in Picardy, (France.) He 
seems to have been the first effectual mover of this mighty, and it may be 
properly added, mad project. His own pilgrimage to the tomb of our Savy- 
ior, had made him acquainted with the dangers and vexations to which 
pilgrims were exposed in Asia, and became the occasion or cause of the 
enterprise in which he embarked. Fired with a sense of his own wrongs, 
and those of his fellow pilgrims, he sought the gratification of revenge, or 
at least, the means of preventing the recurrence of those evils, in future. 
For this purpose he traveled from city to city, and from kingdom to king- 
dom, representing with a rude but pathetic eloquence, the grievances of 
the pilgrims, and urging the necessity of making a common effort against 
the common enemy of christians and their religion. On this subject he 
exhorted all whom he met, and hesitated not to call on nobles as well as 
their vassals—the rich as well as the poor. 

His applications of this kind were aided by his personal appearance. He 
was a monk, and exhibited all the austerity of that character. He was an 
enthusiast, and displayed more than an enthusiast’s madness. He traveled 
bare headed, and with naked arms and legs, having only a part of his body 
covered with a coarse garment. He seemed wasted with fasting, and ex- 
hausted with anxiety and toil. He bore aloft in his hand a ponderous cru- 
cifix, to which he pointed with the most animated gestures; nor did 
he restrain his prayers, whatever his situation might be, but poured 
his whole soul in loud and prolonged supplications in the streets and high- 
ways. 

The body of enthusiasts who crowded around him was immense. Prin- 
ces, noblemen, artisans, peasants, monks, and even women, manifested 
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equal anxiety to bend their steps to the east, and expel the infidel hordes, 

from the consecrated land. To the vicious and abandone din charac- 
ter—to the ambitious and disorderly—to robbers, incendiaries, m urderers, 
and other offenders, a fit opportunity was presented of procuring the par- 

don of their sins, and at the same time of indulging in unbounded lust and 
rapine. 

As Malmsbury curiously observes, “ the report of the council of Cler- 
mont, wafted a cheering ‘gale over the minds of christians. There was 
no nation so remote, no ‘people so retired, as did not respond to the papal 
wishes. This ardent love not only inspired the continental provinces, but 
the most distant islands and savage countries. The Welshman left his 
hunting; the Scotch his fellow ship with vermin; the Dane his drinking 
party ; “the Norwegian his raw fish.” Robert of Normandy, after men- 
tioning in general terms the contributions of men which France and Eng- 
land made to the holy war, thus singularly mixes other nations: 


*“ Of Normandy, of Denmark, of Norway, of Bretange, 
Of Wales, and of Ireland, of Gascony, and of Spain, 
Of Provence, and of Saxony, and of Allemagne, 

Of Scotland, and of Greece, of Rome and Aguitain.” 


* * *k * * * *k * k 
Such was the disordered rabble that attempted the conquest of Palestine, 
and such the circumstances under which the expedition commenced. Only 
asmall part of the vast multitude ever reached Asia. From the beginning 
they were ill provided with necessaries, and therefore had recourse to acts 
of rapine. ‘Their progress, so destructive to the countries through which 
they passed, was frequently arrested by collision with their inhabitants. 
The Jews of Germany were the first sufferers; but it was in Hungary and 
Bulgaria especially, that the outrages committed by the Crusaders were 
visited upon their own heads. When they arrived at Constantinople, the 
emperor, Alexius Commenus, to whom they behaved themselves with the 
utmost insolence and folly, was not slow to rid himself of his troublesome 
guests. For this purpose he furnished them with every aid which they 
required, and lent his ships to transport them across the Bosphorus. 
They thence pursued their march, but the Sultan Solyman meeting them 
on the plains of Nice, their numbers were too much reduced to offer him 
any thing else than an easy victory. Of their bones, Solyman erected a 
pyramid near the city, as a monument of his own fortune, and of their head- 
long counsels. pp. 127—129. 


The effects of the Crusades on which widely different opinions 
have been entertained by different historians are thus summarily 
and judiciously expressed. 


Various opinions have been formed and maintained respecting the ten- 
dency and effects of the crusades. By some, they are thought to have 
benefited Kurope on the whole—by others, they are supposed to have been 
positively disadvantageous. We incline to the latter opinion. ‘They who 
look upon the crusades in a favorable light in respect to their con- 
sequences, nevertheless admit, that they were immediately distressing 
and pernicious. It is in the final result, that they imagine the cru- 
sades to have been beneficial on the whole. In the final result, it has 
been maintained that they improved the political condition, the manners 
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and customs, the navigation and commerce, the literature, and the religion 
of Europe. 

That there was a very gradual amelioration of the western nations in the 
above particulars, is admitted. But this was a state of things, which it is 
natural to believe, time might have produced, aided as it was by other 
causes. Indeed, from the nature of the convulsions which attended, or 
rather constituted the crusades, it is certain that they must have tended to 
retard the progress of society, learning, and religion, so far as they pro- 
duced any effect. That they were not productive of any good, in any 
shape, it would be hazardous to assert. But Providence can overrule the 
greatest evil, so that it shall be less evil than it would otherwise be; and 
our point is made out, if the evil flowing from the crusades overbalances 
the good, in quality or amount. 

Let any one who doubts this, reflect that the crusades were the offspring 
ofa dark and ignorant age—that they were kindled by the false fires of 
fanaticism and superstition, and, moreover, were perverted, if so base a 
project could be perverted, by ambition, love of military renown, and a 
savage desire of plunder. Tuey agitated, convulsed, and distressed Eu- 
rope, and every family in Europe, for two centuries. They drained that 
portion of the globe of men and money, to an insupportable degree. The 
bones of two millions of Euroneans were entombed in Asia, or whitened her 
plains. ‘The treasures that were expended are past computation. Under 
the sacred name of religion, every crime and every folly was meditated and 
committed. The path of the fanatical warriors of the west was every 
where marked with blood. They were too stupid and too superstitious to 
regard with complacency or with a desire of imitation those superior modes 
of life and specimens of genius which they met with in their excursions 
into the east. They even laid their sacrilegious hands on the monuments 
of ancient art, which chance or bravery put into their power, and in the 
repeated conflagrations of Constantinople, they rejoiced to see, in many in- 
stances, the destruction of those works, the remains of which the world has 
since been proud to own. pp. 141, 142. 


We had marked a page or two, to be extracted from the ac- 
count given of France during the period of her revolution; but we 
must content ourselves with referring our readers to it, as one upon 
which no ordinary care appears to have been bestowed. ‘Though 
brief, it contains the material circumstances, as well as the causes 
of that tragedy, the most awful and sanguinary in the history of 
nations. 

At the close of every period, in each general division, are intro- 
duced biographical sketches of the lives of the illustrious persons— 
the patriarchs, the prophets, the heroes, poets, orators, historians, 
ete. who flourished during that period. ‘This the reader will find 
to be an interesting part of the work. Numerous important facts, 
relating to their birth, education, manner of life, pursuits, peculiar- 
ities, etc. are exhibited with great fidelity. ‘These sketches are 
necessarily brief; but, in no part of the work, does the author 
evince a nicer discrimination, or show more of the spirit of his 
calling. He has not forgotten to distinguish between professions 
and conduct. He has not lost sight of moral turpitude, amid the 
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splendor of military achievement; nor failed to point out infidelity 
and impiety,even when covered beneath the fascinations of a glow- 
ing and eloquent style. We cannot better illustrate this, than by 
quoting a few sentences, taken almost at random from the bio- 
graphical sketches, which we find given of distinguished men, fol- 
lowing the last period in Modern History. 


The character of Newron is represented as being amiable, and adorned 
with the virtues of a christian. Irreverence towards the Deity, or the 
holy scriptures, always drew from him the severest censures. The bible 
he made his favorite study. His person was of a middle stature, and his 
countenance, though venerable and pleasant, did not indicate that tran- 
scendent sagacity, which he is known to have possessed. 

It is superfluous to comment on his intellectual superiority. A celebra- 
ted writer has observed, that if the literati of al) ages and nations could 
mect in one assembly, they would choose Sir Isaac Newton for their pre- 
sident. In his researches, he proceeded on the method laid down by Ba- 
con, but with aclearness and strength of comprehension in abstruse stu- 
dies, even exceeding the father of experimental philosophy. 

Hume was an able writer, ingenious, subtile, and acute; but the soph- 
istry of his arguments on the subject of morals and religion, is unworthy of 
a man of his penetration. He knew better than to use the fallacious lan- 
guage with which he clothed his thoughts, and by means of which he has 
confounded truth with error, and right with wrong. 

Presipent Epwarps Was one of the greatest and best men of modern 
time ie possessed an acute, metaphysical turn of mind, which he most 
usefully employed in the investigation of divinetruth. His treatise on the 
Will, is deservedly ranked as one of the ablest productions of the human 
mind. This work did that for the moral nature of man, which Locke's 
Essay onthe Understanding did for man’s intellectual nature. It settled 
several controverted subjects, which had perplexed the divines and philoso- 
phers, who weni Setore him. Edwards, as a metaphysician, stands by the 
side of Locke, Bacon, and Aristotle; while, as a christian, he was pre- 
eminent in couscientiousness, humility, fear of God, and faithfulness to the 
spiritual interests of men. ‘There is an awful power in hissermons. His 
Treatise on the Affections, is an invaluable book, which no christian, pro- 
bably, ever read without profit. 

It would give us pleasure to extend these extracts still farther, 
and in relation to men who have been highly distinguished in 
the various employments of life. But we must dismiss this por- 
tion of the work, with a single additional remark, viz. that a book 
which thus delineates the character of men, which holds up to view 
the eternal distinction which exists between virtue and vice, be- 
tween faith and infidelity, between benevolence and misanthropy, 

. 
must be a safe one to place in the hands of the young. 

Our remarks on the general views of the geography, popula- 
tion, politics, religion, etc. of ancient and modern nations, which 
Heeren would style the ‘ history of culture,” must be still more 
brief. In this part of the work, many interesting facts in relation to 
the above topics, and concerning every important nation, both of 
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the ancient and modern world, are presented to us. In the former 
part, the article on the antediluvian world, and especially that on 
the mythology of ancient nations, will attract attention. An ac- 
quaintance with this latter subject is so important to one who 
would study classical authors to advantage, or who would understand 
antique statues, medals, paintings etc. that with evident propriety 
has Mr. R. devoted more than ordinary care to it. It is impor- 
tant, also, as showing the darkened and corrupted state of the 
gentile world, for a long series of ages, until the light of the 
gospel was sent among them. ‘The young can scarely fail as they 
examine this article, to appreciate the superior advantages, which 
they enjoy over those who were guided only by a “pagan creed ;” 
and will naturally estimate the worth of the scriptures, which have 
scattered those dark shades of spiritual and intellectual night, in 
which the heathen world was long enveloped. 

In the Modern History, the general views are not presented, as 
in the Ancient, in relation to each country ; but consist of several 
detached and independent articles, all going, however, to illustrate 
an important part of the history of mankind. Among these, the 
articles pertaining to discoveries and inventions, to the present 
state of several nations, in respect to agriculture, roads, convey- 
ances, intercourse, education, etc. and to chivalry particularly, 
will be found the most elaborate. In respect to this Jast subject, 
after speaking of its nature, origin, degrees etc. Mr. R. thus sum- 
marily notices the merits and effects of chivalry. 

This institution fostered civilization, and was therefore needed in a bar- 
barous age. It refined the manners, and added harmony to social inter- 
course, where otherwise little but rudeness and misrule would have pre- 
vailed. It contributed to the safety and order of society, inasmuch as it 
thinned the ranks of robbers and ruffians. It infused kind and beneficent 
feelings into the bosom, and enjoined external propriety of conduct, and 
courtesy of behavior. It cultivated a humanity which was not limited by 
kindred or country. As chivalry was spread over Europe, it formed man- 
kind into one band, one order of men. The features of war were softened 
byits influence. It taught the warrior gentleness and clemency. A nice 
sense of honor and a scrupulous regard for truth were fostered by its max- 
lms. It was a principle, as well as a feeling anda love in chivalry, te 
guard and cherish woman, and many of its amenities proceeded frem her 
mild influence. In fine, it corrected the peculiar evils of the feudal sys- 
tem, haughtiness, tyranny, oppression, and misrule. 

Not withstanding these beneficial effects of chivalry, it must be acknow- 
ledged that other effects attended it, which may well qualify the language 
of praise. Still we are willing to believe, that it did more good than 
mischief, in asecular view. It has however been more condemned tlian 
landed, and every one knows the exquisite ridicule which has been tii: 
upon it, or rather upon its extravagances, by the inimitable author of Dx n 
Quixote. It resulted in some degree in looseness of morals, in respec 
even to the intercourse of the sexes; the purity of which it so highiy pro- 
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fessed to regard and defend. Instances of gross violence and injustice 
in the conduct of the knights, too often appeared; and it nourished feel- 
ings of resentment and the love of war. While it stript war of many fea- 
tures of savageness by the civilities and courtesies with which it surround- 
ed it, it at the same time nourished that proud and sensitive spirit, falsely 
called honor, which suffers no wound without seeking redress in the pri- 
vate duel. 

These, it is thought, are mostly exceptions to its general spirit and ten- 
dency; and as to individual persons, it is doubtless too true, that recreant 
knights may be found, on the same principle that false professors may be 
found of the only true religion on earth, viz., the imperfection of human 
nature. 357, 358. 


It may be expected, perhaps, that we should express our opin- 
ion of the literary merits of this work. ‘This, indeed, in the pres- 
ent advanced, and advancing state of our academical and collegiate 
institutions, is a point, which, in general, is not lightly to be passed 
over. But, as the spirit of censorious criticism was not upon us, 
when we perused the book ; so neither is it now, while penning 
this article. We might, perhaps, in common with other watchful 
guardians of the republic of letters, point to a few inadvertences 
of the author, and to some errors of the press: but to our readers 
who are already acquainted with the chaste and classical style of 
the author, if not through any other medium, at least through that 
of our pages, it would be a work of supererogation to dwell upon 
the subject; and to those who have not known Mr. R. as a writer, we 
take pleasure in mentioning him, as the author of **A Moral Estimate 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost,” which was transferred from our pages 
to several respectable literary journals on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and, in a pamphlet form, was not only to be found on the 
counters of the London booksellers, but greeted the American 
traveler at their windows as he passed through the streets. 

In concluding these remarks, we may be indulged, we trust, in 
congratulating the friends of education, upon the growing adyan- 
tages, which the youth of our country are enjoying in respect to 
moral and intellectual culture. It is a gratifying feature of the 
present day, that great, and powerful, and sanctified minds are en- 
listed in the cause of education. An impulse has been given both 
at home and abroad, which is leading forward to a brighter and bet- 
ter day, to an expansion of mind, to a higher reach of intellectual 
power, than has pertained to any former generations of men. 
The ultimate and entire results of the efforts at present putting 
forth, no one can with certainty predict ; but with the smile of a 
propitious providence, can it be doubted that in union with other 
means, they are to bring forward that day, when the “knowledge 
of God,” as he has exhibited himself in his word and works, “ shall 
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cover the earth as the waters cover the sea?” In such anticipa- 
tions, at least, we delight to indulge; for although long before 
these moral and intellectual glories shall bless our world, we may 
have gone to the grave; it will solace our departure, that our pos- 
terity may reach such a ‘‘ golden age.” 





en 





Arr. VI.—Review or Butrier’s AnaLocy or Narurat AND 
ReveaLep ReExIGION. 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealud, to the constitution and 
course af nature. By Josern Burirre, LL. D. 


In closing our remarks on this work in our last number, we ex- 
pressed an intention to examine a little more fully the application 
of the argument to christianity. ‘Thus far we have had our eye 
fixed on the infidel. We wish now to direct our attention to the 
opponents of what we consider the christian scheme, and inquire 
whether Butler has not furnished us materials to annihilate every 
objection against what are called the doctrines of grace. We sa 
materials, for we are well aware that Butler did not complete the 
argument. We suppose, that had his object been to carry it to its 
utmost extent, there were two important causes which would 
have arrested its progress where it actually has stopped. ‘The first 
is found in Butler’s own views of the christian scheme. We are 
not calling in question his piety, but we have not seen evidence 
that he had himself fully embraced the evangelical system, and ap- 
plied his argument to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. We 
fear that he stopped short of such a result in his own feelings, and 
that this may have been the reason why that system had not a more 
prominent place in his work. Still we would not apply the lan- 
guage of severe criticism to this deficiency in the Analogy. We 
know his design. It was to meet the infidelity of an age of peculiar 
thoughtlessness and vice. He did it. He reared an argument 
which infidels have thought it most prudent to let alone. ‘They 
have made new attacks in other modes. Driven from this field, 
they have yielded it into the hands of Butler, 
has consisted in withdrawing as silently as possible from, the field, and 
losing the recollection both of the din of conflict and the shame of de- 
feat. It has alw ays been one of the arts of infidelity and error, to forget 
the scene of previous conflict and overthrow. Singular adroitness 
is manifested in keeping from the public eye, the faci, and the mo- 
numents of such disastrous encounters. ‘Thus Butler stands as 
grand and solitary as a pyramid of Egypt, and we might add, near- 
ly as much forsaken by those for whose benefit he wrote. And 
thus Edwards on the Will is conveniently forgotten by hosts of 
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Arminians, who continue to urge their arguments with as much 
self-gratulation, as though previous hosts of Arminians had never 
been prostrated by his mighty arm. Could we awaken the un- 
pleasant reminiscence in the infidels of our age, that there was 
such a man as Butler, and in the opposers of the doctrines of grace, 
that there is extant in the English language such a book, as “ A 
careful inquiry into the modern prevailing notions on the freedom 
of the Will,” we should do more, perhaps, than by any one means 
to disturb the equanimity of multitudes, who live only to deal out 
dogmas as if they had never been confuted ; and we might hope 
to arrest the progress of those destructive errors which are spread- 
ing in a thousand channels through the land. 

The other cause of the deficiency which we notice in the Analo- 
gy, is, that it was not possible for Butler, with the statements then 
made of the doctrines of grace, to carry out his argument, and 
give it its true bearing on those doctrines. ‘The philosophical prin- 
ciples on which calvinism had been defended for a century and a 
half, were substantially those of the schoolmen. ‘The system had 
started out from darker ages of the world; had been connected 
with minds of singular strength and power, but also with traits in 
some degree stern and forbidding. Men had been thrown into 
desperate mental conflict. ‘They had struggled for menta! and 
civil freedom. ‘They had but little leisure, and less inclination to 
polish and adorn—to go into an investigation of the true laws of 
the mind, and the proper explanation of facts in the moral world— 
little inclination to look on what was bland, and amiable in the 
government of God. Hence they took the rough-cast system, 
wielded, im its defense, the ponderous weapons which Augustine and 
even the Jansenites had furnished them, and prevailed in the con- 
flict, not, however, by the force of their philosophy, but of those 
decisive declarations of the word of God, with which unhappily 
that philosophy had become identified. But when they told 
of imputing the sin of one man to another, and of holding that 
other to be personally answerable for it, it is no wonder that 
such minds as that of Butler recoiled, for there is nothing like this 
in nature. When they affirmed, that men have no power to do 
the will of God, and yet will be damned for not doing what they 
have no capacity to perform, it is no wonder that he started back, 
and refused to attempt to find an analogy ; for it is unlike the com- 
mon sense of men. When they told of a limited atonement—of 
confining the original applicability of the blood of Christ to the 
elect alone, there was no analogy to this, in all the dealings of God 
towards sinners ; in the sun-beam, in the dew, the rain, in running 
rivulets or oceans; and here Butler must stop, for the analogy 
could go no farther upon the then prevalent notions of theology. 
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Stull, we record, with gratitude, the achievements of Butler. We 
render our humble tribute of thanksgiving te God, that he rais- 
ed up a man who has laid the foundation of an argument which 
can be applied to every feature of the christian scheme. We are 
not Hutchinsonians, but we believe there is a course of nature 
most strikingly analogous to the doctrines of revelation. We be- 
lieve that all the objections which have been urged against the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the christian scheme, lie ‘with “equal weight 
against the course of nature itself, and, therefore, really constitute 
no objections at all. ‘This point of the argument, Butler has omit- 
ted. ‘To a contemplation of the outline of it we now ask the at- 
tention of our readers. 

We are accustomed, in our ordinary technical theology, to speak 
much of the doctrines of christianity : and men of system-making 
minds have talked of them so long, that they seem to understand 
by them, a sort of intangible and abstract array of propositions, 
remote from real life and from plain matter of fact. ‘The learner 
in divinity is often told, that there is a species of daring profane- 
ness, in supposing that they are to be shaped to existing facts, or 
to the actual operations of moral agents. All this is metaphysics, 
and the moment he dares to ask whether Turretin or Ridgeley 
had proper conceptions of the laws of the mind, of moral agency, 
or of facts in the universe, that moment the shades of all antiquity 
are summoned to come szound the adventurous theologian, and 
charge him with a guilty departure from dogmas long held in the 
church. 

Now we confess we have imbibed somewhat different notions 
of the doctrines of the bible.j] We have been accustomed to regard 
the word as denoting only an authoritative tomeneg, (didax%, Matt. 
vil. 28, comp. v. 19, xxii. 33, 2 Tim. iv. 2, 9,) of what actually 
exists in the universe. We consider the whole system of doctrines 
as simply a statement of facts. ‘The doctrine of the ‘Trinity, for 
example, is a statement of a fact respecting the mode of God’s ex- 
istence. ‘The fact is beyond any investigation of our own minds, 
and we receive the statement as it is. The doctrine of the media- 
tion is a statement of facts, respecting what Christ did and taught, 
and suffered, as given by himself and his followers. So of depra- 
vity, so of election or predestination, so of perseverance, so of fu- 
ture happiness and woe. What then are the doctrines of chris- 
tianity? Simply statements of what has been, of what is, and what 
will be, in the government of God. In this, every thing is as far as 
possible from sheteantion. There is as little abstraction, and why 
may we not add as little sacredness in these facts; we mean sacred- 
ness to prevent inquiry into their true nature —as there is in the sci- 
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ence of geology, the growth of a vegetable, or the operations of the 
human intellect. We may add, that in no way has systematic 
theology rendered more essential disservice to mankind, than 
in drawing out the life-blood from these great facts—unstring- 
ing the nerves, stiffening the muscles, and giving the fixedness of 
death to them, as the anatomist cuts up the human frame, removes 
all the elements of life, distends the arteries and veins with wax, 
and then places it in his room of preparations, as cold and repulsive 
as are some systems of technical divinity. 

In the doctrines of christianity, as given us in the bible, we find 
nothing of this abstract and unreal character. ‘The whole tenor of 
the scriptures prepares us to demand, that theology be invariably 
conformed to the laws of the mind, and the actual economy of the 
moral and material universe. ‘The changes which have taken 
place in orthodox systems of divinity since the era of the reforma- 
tion, have been chiefly owing to the changes in the system of men- 
tal and moral science. Whenever that system shall be fully un- 
derstood, and established on the immoveable foundation of truth, 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, will be of one mind 
in their mode of stating the doctrines of the gospel, asthey already are 
in their spiritual feelings. Tvdl then, all that can be done by the 
friends of truth will be to show, that the objections which are urged 
against the doctrines of grace, can be urged with equal power, 
against all the facts in God’s moral government. 

” From the beginning, formidable objections have been brought 
against what are ‘called the doctrines of Grace, or the Evangelical 
System, or Calvinism. ‘These objections have seldom, if ever, been 
drawn from the bible. ‘Their strength has consisted in the alleged 
fact, that these doctrines are in opposition to the established princi- 
ples, by which God governs the world. We concede, that there 
is just enough of apparent irregularity in those principles, to make 
these objections plausible with the great mass of men, just as there 
was enough of irregularity and improbability in the Copernican 
system of astronomy, to make it for a long time liable to many 
and plausible objections. Certain appearances strongly favored 
the old doctrine, that the sun, moon, and stars traveled, in mar- 
shaled hosts, around our insignificant orb, just as in the Arminian 
system, certain appearances may seem to indicate that man is the 
center of the system, and that God, and all the hosts of heaven, 
live and act chiefly to minister to his comfort. But it is now clear, 
that all the proper facts in astronomy go to prove, that the earth is 
a sinall part of the plan, and to confirm the system of Copernicus. 
So we affirm that the Calvinistic scheme—despite all Arminian ap- 
pearances, is the plan on which this world is actually governed ; 
and that all the objections that have been urged against it are urg ved 
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against facts that are fixed in the very nature of things. And we 
aflirm that a mind which could take in all these facts, could make up 
the calvinistic scheme without the aid of revelation, from the ac- 
tual course of events ; just as in the ruins of an ancient city the skil- 
ful architect can discern in the broken fragments, pillars of just 
dimensions, arches of proper proportions, and the remains of edi- 
fices of symmetry and grandeur. 

In entering on this subject, however, we cannot but remark, 
that the Evangelical Scheme, is often held answerable for that 
which it did not originate. We mean, that when opposers approach 
the christian system, they almost universally hold it responsible for 
the fall, as well as the recovery, of man. They are not willing to 
consider, that itis a scheme proposed to remedy an evisting state of 
evil, Christianity did not plunge men into sin. It is the system 
by which men are to be recovered from woe—woe which would 
have existed to quite as great an extent, certainly, if the conception 
of the evangelical system had never entered the divine mind. 
The theory and practice of medicine, is not to be held answerable 
for the fact that man is subject to disease and death. It finds men 
thus subject; and all that can be justly required of the art, is that 
to which it makes pretensions, viz. that it can do something towards 
removing, or alleviating human suffering. So in christianity. That 
men are in fact in the midst of sin, suffering, and death, is unde- 
niable. ‘The doctrine is common to the deist, the atheist, and 
the christian. For that christianity is not answerable. It proposes 
a remedy, and that remedy is properly the christian system. Still 
we shall not, in our present discussion, avail ourselves of this very 
obvious remark ; but shall proceed to notice the objections to the 
entire series of revealed facts, as if they constituted one system :— 
and the rather as the evangelical system proposes a statement re- 
specting the exact extent of the evil, which has an important bear- 
ing on the features of the remedy proposed. 

1. The first fact, then, presented for our examination is the fall of 
man. ‘The scriptures affirm that a solitary act—an act in itself ex- 
ceedingly unimportant—was the beginning of that long train of sin 
and wretchedness, which has passed upon our world. Now, we 
acknowledge that to all the mystery and fearfulness of this fact our 
bosoms beat with a full response to that of the objector. We do 
not understand the reason of it; and what is of more consequence 
to us and to the objector, is, that an explanation of this mystery, 
forms no part of the system of revelation. ‘The only inquiry at 
present before us, is, whether the fact in question is so separated 
from all other events, as to be expressly contradicted by the analogy 


of nature. ; 
We know there has been a theory, which affirms that we are 
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one with Adam—that we so existed in his loins, as to act with 


him—that our wills concurred with Ais will—that his action was’ 


strictly and properly ours—and that we are held answerable at the 
bar of justice for that deed, just as A. B. at fifty is responsible for the 
the deed of A. B. at twelve. In other words, that the act 
of Adam, involving us all in ruin, is taken out of all ordinary 
laws by which God governs the world, and made to stand 
by itself, as incapable of any illustration from analogy, and 
as mocking any attempt to defend it by reasoning. With this 
theory, we confess we have no sympathy; and we shall dis- 
miss it with saying, that in our view, christianity never teaches 
that men are responsible for any sin but their own; nor can they 
be guilty, or held liable to punishment, in the proper sense of that 
term, for conduct other than that which has grown out of their own 
wills. Indeed we see not how, if it were a dogma of a pretended 
revelation, that God might at pleasure, and by an arbitrary decree, 
make crime pass from one individual to another—striking onward 
from age to age, and reaching downward to “ the last season of re- 
corded time,’’—punished in the original offender; re-punished in his 
children ; and punished again and again, by infinite multiples, in 
countless ages and individuals—and all this judicial infliction, for a 
single act performed cycles of ages before the individuals lived, 
we see not how any evidence could shake our intrinsic belief that 
this is unjust and improbable. We confess we have imbibed other 
views of justice; and we believe that he who can find the head and 
members of this theory in the bible, will have no difficulty in find- 
ing there any of the dogmas of the darkest night that ever settled 
on the church. 

But, that the consequences or results of an action may pass over 
from one individual to another, and affect the condition of unborn 
generations, we hold to be a doctrine of the sacred scriptures, and 
to be fully sustained by the analogy of nature.* And no one who 
looks at the scriptural account of the fall and recovery of man, can 
doubt that it is a cardinal point in the system. We affirm that it is 
a doctrine fully sustained by the course of events around us. Indeed 
the fact is so common, that we should be exhausting the patience of 
our readers by attempting to draw out formal instances. Who is 
ignorant of the progressive and descending doom of the drunkard? 
Who is stranger to the common fact, that his intemperance wastes 
the property which was necessary to save a wife and children from 
beggary—that fis appetite may be the cause of his family’s being 
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* Rom. v.12—19. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22,49. Josh. vii. 24,25. Ex. xvii. 16. 
1Sam. xv. 2,3. Matt. xxiii. 35. This view is by no means confined to re- 
velation. The ancient heathen long since observed it, and regarded it as 
the great principle on which the world was governed. Thus Hesiod says: 
moran xai Eipmraca orig xoxo avdpsg groupe) : And Horace says, 
Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 
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despised, illiterate and ruined; that the vices which follow in the 
train of his intemperance, often encompass his offspring, and that 
they too are profane, unprincipled, idie, and loathsome? So of 
the murderer, the thief, the highwayman, the adulterer. ‘The result 
of their conduct rarely terminates with themselves. ‘They are 
lost to society and their children are lost with them. Nor 
does the evil stop here. Not merely are the external circum- 
stances of the child affected by the misdeeds of a pareat, but 
there is oftenadark suspicion resting upon his very soul, there 
is felt to be in him a hereditary presumptive tendency to crime, 
which can be removed only by a long course of virtuous conduct, 
and which even then the slightest circumstance re-excites. Is an 
illegitimate child to blame for the aberration of a mother? Yet who 
is ignorant of the fact that, in very few conditions of society, such a 
son is placed on a level with the issue of lawful wedlock? So the 
world over, we approach the son of the drunkard, the murderer, 
and the traitor, with all these terrible suspicions. ‘The father’s 
deeds shut our doors against him. Nor can he be raised to the 
level of his former state, but by a long course of purity and well- 
doing. Now in all these cases, we see a general course of things 
in divine providence, corresponding in important respects to the case 
of Adam and his descendants. We do not deem the child guilty, 
or ill-deserving, but society is so organized, and sin 1s so great an 
evil, that the proper effects cannot be seen, and the proper terror be 
infused into the mind to deter from it, without such an organiza- 
tion. Itis true, that these results do not take place with undevia- 
ting certainty. It is not always the case that the child of a drunk- 
ard is intemperate, idle, or illiterate, while it is always the case, 
that a descendant of Adam is a sinner. In the former case, there 
may be other laws of government to prevent the regular operations 
of the plan. In the latter, God has not seen fit wholly to interrupt 
the regular process in a single instance. Even when men are re- 
newed—as the child of the drunkard may be removed from the 
regular curse of the parents conduct—the renewed man still is 
imperfect, and still suffers pain and death. 

But, we know, there is an appearance of much that is formida- 
ble in the difficulty, that a single act, and that a most unimportant 
one, should result in so many crimes and calamities. But the ob- 
jection, as we have seen, lies against the course of nature as truly, as 
against the revealed facts resulting .from the connection of Adam 
and his descendants. ‘To lessen the objection, we would further 
remark, that it is not the outward form of an action which deter- 
mines its character and results. ‘The blow which in self-defense 
strikes a highwayman to the earth, may have the same physical quali- 
ties, as that which reached the heart of the venerable White of Sa- 
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lem. It isthe circumstances, the attendants, the relations, the links 
that bind the deed to others, which determine the character of the 
action. Adam’s act had this towering preeminence, that it was 
the first in the newly created globe, and committed by the first 
of mortals; the prospective father of immense multitudes. In 
looking at it, then, we are to turn from the mere physical act, to 
run the eye along the conduct of his descendants, and to see if we 
can find any other deeds that shall be first in a series, and then to ; 
mark their results, and in them we shall find the proper analogy. : 
Now it is evident, that here we shall find no other act that will : 
have the same awful peculiarity as the deed of our first father. 
But are there no acts that can be set over against this, to illustrate 

its unhappy consequences? We look, then, at the deed of a man 


of high standing whose character has been blameless, and whose (¥ 
ancestry has been noble. We suppose him, in an evil moment, to 
listen to temptation, to fall into the wiles of the profligate, or even i 


to become a traitor to his country. Now who does not see how 
the fact of this being a first and characteristic deed, may entail 
deeper misery on his friends, and stain the escutcheon of his family 
with a broader and fouler blot? Or take an instance whici ap- 
proaches still nearer to the circumstances of our first parents’ 
crime. One false step, the first in a before virtuous female of 
honorable parentage, and high standing, spreads sackcloth and 
woe over entire families, and sends the curse prolonged far into y 
advancing years. It needs no remark to show how much that deed 
may differ in its results, from any subsequent acts of profligacy in 
that individual. The first act has spread mourning throughout 
every circle of friends. Lost now to virtue, and disowned by | 
friends, the subsequent conduct may be regarded as in character, 
and the results terminate only in the offending individual. It is im- 
possible here not to recur to the melancholy case of Dr. Dodd. 
His crime differed not from other acts of forgery except in his 
circumstances. It was a first deed, the deed of a man of distinc- 
tion, of supposed piety, of a pure and high profession, and the 
deed stood out with a dreadful preeminence in the eyes of the 
world ; nor could the purity of Lis profession, nor the eloquence 
of Johnson, nor the voice of thirty thousand petitioners, nor the na- 
tive compassion of George III. save him from the tremendous 
malediction of the law—a death as conspicuous as the offense 
was primary and eminent. 

We think from this peculiarity of a first offense, we can meet 
many of the objections which men allege against the doctrines of 
revelation, on the subject. If further illustration were needed, we 
might speak of the opposite, and advert to the well known fact, 
that a first distinguished act in a progenitor may result in the last- 
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ing good of those connected with him by the ties of kindred or of 
law.. Who can reflect without emotion on the great deed b 
which Columbus discovered the western world, and the glory it has 
shed on his family, and the interest which in consequence of it has 
arisen at the very name, and which we feel for any mortal that is 
connected with him? Who can remember without deep feeling 
the philanthropy of Howard, and the deathless lustre which his 
benevolence has thrown over his family and his name? Who 
thinks of the family of Washington, without some deep emotion 
running back to the illustrious man whose glory has shed its ra- 
diance around Mount Vernon, around his family, around our capi- 
tol, and over all our battle fields, and all the millions of whom he was 
the constituted political father? ‘There is a peculiarity in the great 
first deed which sheds a lustre on all that, by any laws of associa- 
tion, can be confected with it. Compared with other deeds hav- 
ing perhaps the same pliysical dimensions, it is like the lustre of 
the sun diffusing his beams over all the planets, when contrasted 
with the borrowed reflected rays of the moon which shines upon 
our little globe. 

Now we think there is an analogy between these cases and that 
of Adam, because we think it is a fixed principle in moral as in 
natural legislation, that the same law is applicable to the same facts. 
We find a series of facts on the earth, and a similar series in the 
movement of the planets, and we have a single term to express 
the whole—gravitation. We deem it unphilosophical to suppose 
that nature is there, in the same facts, subjected to different laws, 
from what passes before our own eyes. So when we find one uni- 
form process in regard to moral conduct—when we find results, con- 
sequences and not crimes traveling from father to son, and holding 
on their unbroken way to distant ages, why should we hesitate to 
admit, that to a great extent, at least, the facts respecting Adam 
and his descendants fall under the same great law of divine pro- 
vidence ? We do not here deny, that there may have been beyond 
this a peculiarity in the case of Adam, which must be referred to 
the decisions of divine wisdom, and justified on other principles 
than those of any known analogy. But we never can adopt that 
system which tramples on all the analogies which actually exist, 
and holds men tobe personally answerable, and actually punished 
by a just God, for an act committed thousands of years before they 
were born. Such a doctrine is no where to be found in the scrip- 
tures. 

2. As the result of this act of Adam, christianity affirms that 
man is depraved. It has marked the character and extent of this 
depravity, with a particularity which we wonder has ever been call- 
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ed into. debate.* It affirms that man is by nature destitute of holi- 
ness, and it is on the ground of this fact that the christian scheme 
was necessary. ‘There is one great principle running through 
the whole of this scheme, which renders it what it is, viz.—the 
appointment of a Mediator. It regards man as so fallen, and 
so helpless, that but for an extraordinary intervention—the appoint- 
ment of some being that should interpose to save, it was impossi- 
ble that any native elasticity in the human powers or will, or any 
device which human ingenuity might fall on, should raise hie up, 
and restore him to the favor of God. Now the thing which most 
manifestly characterizes this system is the doctrine of substitu- 
tion—or the fact that Jesus Christ lived for others, toiled for oth- 
ers, and died for others; or, in other words, that God bestows up- 
on us pardon and life in consequence of what his son has done and 
suffered in our stead.t ‘The peculiarity which’ distinguishes this 
system from all others, is, that man does not approach his Maker di- 
rectly, but only through the atonement of the Son of God. 

Now in recurring to the analogy of nature, we have only to ask, 
whether calamities which are hastening to fall on us, are ever put 
back by the intervention of another ? Are there : any cases in which 
either our own crimes or the manifest judgments of God, are 
bringing ruin upon us, where that ruin is turned aside by the in- 
terposition of others? Now we at once cast our eyes backward to 
all the helpless and dangerous periods of our being. Did God 
come forth directly, and protect us in the defenseless period of in- 
fancy? Who watched over the sleep of the cradle, and guarded 
us in sickness and helplessness ? It was the tenderness of a mother 
bending over our slumbering childhood, foregoing sleep, and rest, 
and ease, and hailing toil and care that we might be defended. 
Why then is it strange, that when God thus ushers us into existence 
through the pain and toil of another, that he should convey the 
blessings of a higher existence by the groans and pangs of a higher 
mediator? God gives us knowledge. But does he come forth 
to teach us by inspiration, or guide us by his own hand to the foun- 
tains of wisdom? Itis by years of patient toil in others, that we 
possess the elements of science, the principles of morals, the 
endowments of religion. He gives us food and raiment. Is the 
Great Parent of benevolence seen clothing us by his own hand, 
or ministering directly to our wants? Who makes provisions for 
the sons and daughters of feebleness or gayety or idleness? Who 





* Rom. i. 21-32, ii. 10-19, v.12, viii. 6,7. Gen. viii. 21. Ps.xiv. 1-3, 
Eph. ii. 1-3. I John v.19. John iii. 1-6. 

t Johni.29. Epi. v. 2, 1 Juhn ii, 2, iv. 10. Isa. liti.4. Rom. iii. 24, 25. 
2 Cor. v.14. 1 Pet. ii. 21. 
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but the care-worn and anxious father and mother, who toil that 
their offspring may receive these benefits from their hands. Wh 
then may not the garments of salvation, and the manna of life, 
come through a higher mediator, and be the fruit of severer toil and 
sufferings? Heaven’s highest, richest, benefits are thus conveyed 
to the race through thousands of hands acting as mediums between 
man and God. It is thus through the instrumentality of others, that 
the Great Giver of life breathes health into our bodies and vigor 
into our frames. And why should he not reach also the sick and 
weary mind—the soul languishing under a long and wretched dis- 
ease, by the hand of a mediator? Why should he not kindle the 
glow of spiritual health on the wan cheek, and infuse celestial life 
into our veins, by him who is the great physician of souls? The 
very earth, air, waters, are all channels for conveying blessings to 
us from God. Why then should the infidel stand back, and all 
sinners frown, when we claim the same thing in redemption, and 
affirm, that, in this great concern, “ there is one mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for all.” 

But still it may be said, that this is not an atonement. We ad- 
mit it. We maintain only that it vindicates the main principle of 
the atonement, and shows that itis according to a general law, that 
God imparts spiritual blessings to us through a mediator. What 
we ask is the precise objectionable point in the atonement, if it be 
not, that God aids us in our sins and woes, by the self-denial and 
sufferings of another? And we ask, whether there is any thing so 
peculiar in such a system, as to make it intrinsically absurd and incre- 
dible ? Now we think there is nothing more universal, and indisputa- 
ble than a system of nature like this. God has made the whole ani- 
mal world tributary to man. And it is by the toil and pain of cre- 
ation, that our wants are supplied, our appetites gratified, our bo- 
dies sustained, our sickness alleviated—that is, the impending evils 
of labor, famine, or disease are put away by these substituted toils 
and privations. By the blood of patriots he gives us the blessings 
of liberty,—that is, by their sufferings in our defense, we are deliv- 
ered from the miseries of rapine, murder, or slavery, which might 
have encompassed our dwellings. The toil of a father, is the price 
by which a son is saved from ignorance, depravity, want, or death. 
The tears of a mother, and her long watchfulness, save froin the 
perils of infancy, and an early death. Friend aids friend by toil ; 
a parent foregoes rest for a child; and the patriot pours out his 
blood on the altars of freedom, that others may enjoy the blessings 
of liberty—that is, that others may not be doomed to slavery, want, 
and death. 


Yet still it may be said, that we have not come, in the analogy, 
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to the precise point of the atonement, in producing reconciliation 


with God by the sufferings of cuctiher. 


We ask, then, what is the 


scripture account of the effect of the atonement in producing re- 


conciliation ? 


Man is justly exposed to suffering. 


He is guilty, 


and it is the righteous putpose of God, that the guilty should suf- 
fer. God is so > opposed to bim, that he ‘wil inflict suffering on him, 


unless by an atonement it is ‘prevented. 


By the intervention of 


the atonement, therefore, the scriptures affirm that such sufferings 


shall be averted. 


calamity. 


The man shall be saved from the impending 
Sufficient for all the purposes of justice, and of just 


government, has fallen on the substitute, and the sinner may be par- 


doned and reconciled to God. 


Now, we affirm, that in every in- 


stance of the substituted sufferings, or self-denial, of the parent, 


the patriot, 


or the benefactor, there occurs a state of things so 


analogous to this, as to show that it is in strict accordance with 
the just government of God, and to remove all the objections to 


the peculiarity of the atonement. 


Over a helpless babe—ushered 


into the world, naked, feeble, speechless, there impends hunger, 


cold, sickness, sudden death—a mother’s 
a nation impend revolutions, sword, famine, and the 
The blood of the patriot averts these, and the nation 
Look at a particular instance. Xerxes poured his 
The vast host darkened all the 
In the train there fol- 
conflagration, and the loss of liberty. Le- 
He fought. Who can cal- 


evils. Over 
pestilence. 

smiles in peace. 
millions on the shores of Greece. 
plains, and stretched towards the capitol. 
lowed weeping, blood, 
onidas almost alone, meal in his path. 


watchfulness averts these 


culate the effects of the valor and blood of that single man and his 
compatriots in averting calamities from Greece, ne from other 


nations struggling in the cause of freedom? 


W - can tell how 


much of rapine, of cruelty and of groans and tears it turned aw ay 
from that nation? 
Now we by no means affirm that this is all that is meant by an 


atonement, as revealed by christianity. 


We affirm only, that there 


is a sufficient similarity in the two cases, to remove the points of ob- 


jection to an atonement, made by the infidel, 
ciliation by the sufferings of another, or 





at recon- 


a putting ¢ away evils by the 


intervention of a mediator, is not a violation of the analogies of the 


natural and moral world. 


Indeed we should have thought it an ar- 


gument for the rejection of a system, if it had not contemplated 
the removal of evils by the toils and pains of substitution. We 
maintain that the system of the unitarians which denies all such 
substitution, is a violation of all the modes in which God has yet 


dispensed his blessings to men. 


In the nature of the case, there is 


all the antecedent presumption there could be, that, if God inien- 


ded to confer saving blessings on mankind, it would be, by the in- 
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terposition of the toils, groans, and blood of a common mediating 
friend. ‘The well known case of the king of the Locrians, is 
only an instance of the way in which reconciliation is to be brought 
about among men. He made a law that the adulterer should be 
punished with the loss of his eyes. His son was the first offender. 
The feelings of the father and the justice of the king conflicted. 
Reconciliation was produced by suffering the loss of one eye him- 
self, and inflicting the remainder of the penalty on his son. 

But still, there are two points in the atonement so well substan- 
tiated, and yet apparently contradictory, that it becomes an inter- 
esting inquiry, whether both positions can find an analogy in the 
course of events. ‘The first is, that the atonement was originally ap- 
plicable to all men—that it was not limited by its nature to any class 
of men,-or any particular individuals—that it was an offering made 
for the race,* and is, when made, in the widest and fullest sense, the 
property of man ; and the second is, that it is actually applied to 
only a portion of the race, and that it was the purpose of God 
that it should be so applied.t 

Now in regard to the first aspect of the atonement suggested, 
we can no more doubt that it had this original universal applica- 
bility, than we can any of the plainest propositions of the bible. 
If this is not clear, nothing can be clear in the use of the Greek 
and English tongues—and we discern in this, we think, a strict ac- 
cordance with the ordinary provisions which God has made for 
man. We look at any of his gifts—from the smallest that makes 
life comfortable, to the richest in redemption, and we shall not fina 
one, that in its nature, is limited in its applicability to any class of 
individuals. ‘The sun on which we look sheds his rays on all—on 
all alike ; the air we breathe has an original adaptation to all who 
may inhale it, and is ample for the want of any number of millions. 
From the light of the feeblest star, to full orbed day; from the 
smallest dew drop, to the mountain torrent ; from the blushing vio- 
let, to the far scented magnolia ; there is an original applicability 
of the gifts of providence to all the race: they are fitted to man 
as man, and the grandeur of God’s beneficence appears in spread- 
ing the earth with fruits and flowers, making it one wide garden, 
in place of the straitened paradise that was lost. We might defy 
the most acute defender of the doctrine of limited atonement, to 
produce an instance in the provisions of God, where there was a 
designed limitation in the nature of the thing. We shall be slow 





* 2 Cor.v. 14,15. 1Johnii.2. Heb. ii. 9. John iii, 16,17, vi. 51. 2 Pe- 
ter ii. 1. : 

+ Isa. lili. 10. John xvii.2. Eph. i. 3-11. Rom, viii, 29,30. ix. 15-24. 
John vi. 37,39. 2 Tim,i. 9. 
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to believe that God has not a uniform plan in his mode of govern- 
ing men. 

But still it will be asked, what is the use of a universal atone- 
ment, if it is not actually applied to all? Does God work in vain? 
Or would he make a provision, in the dying groans of his Son, that 
was to be useless to the universe? We might say here, that in our 
view, there is no waste of this provision—that the sufferings which 
were requisite for the race, were only those which were demanded in 
behalf of a single individual; and that we are ignorant of the way 
of applying gauges and decimal admeasurements and pecuniary 
computations to a grand moral transaction. But we reply, that it 
is according to God’s way of doing things, that many of his pro- 
visions should appear to us to be vain. We see in this, the hand 
of the same God, that pours the rays of noon-day on barren sands, 
and genial showers on desert rocks, where no man is—to our eye, 
though not to Ais in vain. Who knows not that the sun sheds his 
daily beams on half the globe covered with trackless waters 5 and 
around thousands of dungeons where groans in darkness the pris- 
oner? But some Solon or Cadmus njay yet cross those oceans, 
to bear law and letters to the barbarian ; some Howard to pity and 
relieve the sufferer; some Xavier or Vanderkemp to tell be- 
nighted men of the dying and risen Son of God. So we say of 
the atonement. It is not useless. Other ages shall open their 
eyes upon this sun of righteousness ; shall wash in this open foun- 
tain; shall pluck the fruit from this tree of life ; shall apply for 
healing to the balm of Gilead and find a physician there. 

But still it was the purpose—the decree of God,that this atone- 
ment should be actually applied to but a part—we believe ultimate- 
ly a large part of the human family. By this we mean, that it 
is in fact so applied, and that this fact is the expression of the pur- 
pose or decree of God. So it is with all the objects we have men- 
tioned. Food is not given to all. Health is not the inheritance 
of all. Liberty, peace, and wealth, are diffused unequally among 
men. We interpret the decrees of God, so far as we can do it, 
by facts ; and we say that the actual result, by whatever means 
brought about, is the expression of the design of God. Nor can 
any man doubt, that the dissemination of these blessings is to be 
traced to the ordering of God. Is it owing to any act of man, that 
the bark of Peru was so long unknown, or that the silver of Potosi 
slept for ages unseen by any human eye? Is there not evidence, that 
it was according to the good pleasure of the giver, that the favor 
should not be bestowed on men till Columbus crossed the main, 
and laid open the treasures and the materia medica of the west, to 
an avaricious and an afflicted world? We are here struck with an- 
other important analogy tn the manner in which God’s plans are 
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developed. Wlio would have imagined, that so important a mat- 
ter as the discovery of a new world, should have depended on 
the false reasonings and fancy of an obscure Genoese? Who 
would have thought that all the wealth of Potosi, should have de- 
pended for its discovery, on so unimportant a circumstance, as an 
Indian’s pulling up a shrub by accident in hunting a deer? So in 
the redemption of man :—in the applicability of the atonement. 
Who is ignorant that the reformation originated in the private 
thoughts of an obscure man in a monastery. A Latin bible fallen 
on as accidentally, and a treasure as much unknown, as Hualpi’s 
discovery of the mines of Potosi, led the way to the most glori- 
ous series of events since the days of the apostles. 

But it is still said, that it is unreasonable for men to suffer ir 
consequence of not being put in possession of the universal atone- 
ment; and that christianity affirms there is no hope of salva- 
tion but in the Son of God.* So it does. But the affirmation is 
not that men are guilty for not being acquainted with that scheme, 
but that they lie under the curses of the antecedent state before 
mentioned, from which christianity came to deliver. The Hindoo 
suffers and dies under the rage of a burning fever. The fault is 
not that he is ignorant of the virtues of quinine, nor is he punish- 
ed for this ignorance of its healing qualities ; but he is lying under 
the operation of the previous state of things, from which medicine 
contemplates his rescue. Half the world are shut out from bene- 
fits, which they might enjoy by being made acquainted with the 
provisions for their help. ‘Their sufferings are not a punishment 
for this want of knowledge. ‘They are the operation of the sys- 
tem from which they might be delivered by the provisions made for 
their welfare.” How much suffering might have been saved, had 
Jenner lived a century earlier. Is it contrary then to the analogy 
of nature, to suppose that men may suffer in consequence of the 
want of the gospel, and even that in eternity they may continue 
under the operation of that previous state of things, to which the 
rospel has never been applied to relieve them? He who opposes 
christianity because it implies that man may suffer, if its healing 
balm is not applied, knows not what he says, nor whereof he af- 
firms. He is scofling at the analogy of the world, and calling in 
question the wisdom of all the provisions of God to aid suffering 
man. 

3. On the ground of man’s depravity, and of the necessity of 
an atonement for sin, the gospel declares that without a change of 
heart and life, none can be saved.t It affirms that contrition for 
past sins, and confidence in‘ the Son of God, are indispensible for 





* Acts iv. 12. + John iii. 3,5, 36. Mark xvi. 16. 
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admission to heaven. Now we scarce know of any point on which 
men so reluctate as they do here. That so sudden, thorough, and 
permanent a revolution should be demanded, that it should be 
founded on things so unmeaning as repentance and faith, that all 
man can enjoy or suffer forever, should result from a change 
like this, they deem a violation of every principle of justice. And 
yet, perhaps, there is no doctrine of revelation which is more 
strongly favored by the analogy of nature. Can any one doubt, 
that men often experience a sudden, and most important revolu- 
tion of feeling and purpose? We refer not here to a change in re- 
ligion, but in regard to the principles and the actions of common 
life ? Who is ignorant that from infancy to old age, the mind passes 
through many revolutions—that as we leave the confines of one 
condition of our being, and advance to another, a change, an en- 
tire change, becomes indispensable, or the whole possibility of be- 
nefiting ourselves by the new condition, is lost. He who; carries 
with him into youth, the playfulness and follies of childhood, who 
spends that season of his life, in building houses with cards, or in 
trundling a hoop, is characterized by weakness, and must lose all 
the benefits appropriate to that new period of existence. He who 
goes into middle life with a ‘ bosom that carries anger as the flint 
bears fire’’-—who has not suffered his passions to cool, and his men- 
tal frame to become fixed in the compactness of mature and vigo- 
rous life, gives a pledge that the bar, the bench, or the desk—the 
counting-room, thie office or the plough, have little demand for his 
services, and that his hopes will be forever blasted. ‘The truth is, 
that at the beginning of each of these periods, thre was a change 
demanded—that on that change depended all that followed in the 
next succeeding, perhaps in every succeeding period, and that 
when the change does not exist, the period is characterized by 
folly, indolence, ignominy, or vice. The same remark might be 
extended to old age, and to all the new circumstances in which 
men may be placed. Weask, then, why some revolutions similar 
in results,—we mean not in nature—should not take place in refe- 
rence to the passage from time to eternity ? 

But our argument is designed to bear on the great moral change 
called regeneration. Now no fact, we think, is more common, than 
that men often undergo a complete transformation in their moral 
character. It would be difficult to meet, in the most casual and 
transitory manner, with any individual, who could not remark, that 
his own life had been the subject of many similar revolutions, and 
that each change fixed the character of the subsequent period of 
his existence. At one period he was virtuous. ‘Then temptation 
crossed his path—-and the description which we would have given 
of him yesterday, would by no means suit him to-day. Or at one 
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time, he was profligate, profane, unprincipled. By some process 
be of which he could perhaps scarce give an account, he became a 
e different man. It might have been gradual—the result of long 
thought,—of many resolutions, made and broken,—of many ap- 
a peals, of much weeping, and of many efforts to break away from 
i his companions. Now, what it is important for us to remark is, 
; that thes change has given birth to a new course of life, has initia- 
: ted him into a new companionship, and has itself fixed all the joys 
or sorrows of the coming period. Such revolutions in character 
seem like the journeyings of the Arabian, wandering he knows 
scarcely whither, without compass, comfort, or food, till in his pro- 
gress he comes to a few spreading oases in the desert. His reach- 
: ing this paradise in the wide waste of sand, decides of course the 
nature of his enjoyments till he has crossed it, and secures a re- 
lease from the perils of the burning desert. In human life, we 
have often marked an ascent to some such spot of living green : 
we have seen the profligate youth, leaving the scene of dissipation, 
and treading with a light heart and quick step, the path of virtue, 
beside cool living streams and beneath refreshin: | owers. Chris- 
tianity affirms that a similar change is indispensable before man can 
tread the broad and peaceful plains of the skies. And it affirms 
that such a change will fix the condition of all that new state of 
being,—or, in other words, will secure an eternal abode beneath 
the tree of life, and fast by the river of Gop. We wait to learn, 
that in this, religion has made any strange or unreasonable demand. 
It is a further difficulty in christianity, that it should make such 
amazing bliss or woe, dependent on things of apparently so little 
consequence as repentance and faith. We shall not here attempt 
to show the philosophy of this, or even to set up a vindication. 
We aflirm, only that man’s whole condition in this life, often de- 
pends on changes as minute, apparently as unphilosophical, and 
as unimportant. What is seemingly of less consequence in our 
view, when we tread the vale of years, than the change from in- 
fancy to childhood—and again to boyhood—and then even to man- 
hood—a change from one unimportant object to another? What 
is often apparently a matter of less magnitude, than for a young 
man to withdraw from some haunt of pleasure—a thing requiring 
q but little resolution, but it may be stretching in its results to all his 
coming life ? A change of an opinion, or a habit, or a companion, 
may be often a most unimportant circumstance ; and yet it may 
determine one’s character for the entire life. It is recorded of 
Paley, one of the actitest and most powerful men of the christian 
church, that he was, when in college, idle, and a spendthrift. One 
morning a rich and dissipated fellow student came into his room with 
this singular reproof. ‘ Paley, I have been thinking what a fool 
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youare. Jhave the means of dissipation, and can afford to be idle. 
You are poor and cannot afford it. J should make nothing if I 
were to apply myself. You are capable of rising to eminence, — 
and, pressed j with this truth, I have been kept awake during the 
whole night,and have now come solemnly to admonish you.” ‘To 
this singular ‘admonition, and to the change consequent upon it, Pa- 
ley owes his eminence, ‘and the church some of the ablest defenses 
of the truth of religion. Now who, beforehand, would have 
thought of suspending the labors of such a man, perhaps his eter- 

nal destiny, and so many of the proofs of christianity, on a change 
wrought in a manner so singular and surprising. If, as no one can 
deny, man’s doom in this life, may depend on revolutions of sucha 
nature, we are ignorant of any reason, why the doom of another 
state may not be fixed by a similar law. 

Perhaps the doctrine which has appeared to most infidels en- 
tirely unmeaning and arbitrary, is that which demands faith as the 
condition of salvation. Repentance is a doctrine of more obvious 
fitness. But the demand of faith seems to be an arbitrary and 
unmeaning appointment. And yet we think it indubitable, that on 
man’s belief, depends his whole conduct and destiny in this life. 
What enterprise would have been more unwise, than that of Co- 
lumbus, if he had not had a belief that by stretching along to the 
west, he might reach the Indies? What more foolish than the 
conduct of Tell, and Wallace, and Washington, if not sustained by 
a persuasion that their country might be free? What more mad 
than the toils of the young man bending his powers to the acquisi- 
tion of learning, if he were not sustained by faith in some yet un- 
possessed honor, or emolument? What more frantic than for the 
merchant to commit his treasures to the deep, if he did not believe 
that prosperous gales would re-waft the vessel, laden with riches, 
into port? We might also say, that faith or confide nce in others, 
is demanded in every enterprise that man ever undertook, and is 
the grand principle which conducts it to a happy result. W e need 
only ask what would be the condition of a child, without faith or 
confidence in a parent 5 of a pupil, without reliance on the abilities 
of his teacher; of a subject, distrusting the sovereign ; of a soldier, 
doubting the skill or prowess of his commander; of a tradesman, 
with no reliance on those whom he employs? What would be the 
condition of commercial transactions, if there were no established 
confidence between men of different nations? What the condition 
of arts, and of arms, if this great pervading principle were at once 
cut off? In all these instances, moreover, this principle of faith 
is the index and measure of the aid to be expected from others. 
Is it any new pr inciple that the child which has no confidence in a 
father, usually fails of his favor; or that the pupil should fail of be- 
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nefit, if he doubts the qualifications of his teacher? And would7any 
single desolating blow so cripple all enterprises, and carry such ruin 
into the political, the military, and the commercial world, as to de- 
stroy the faith which one man reposes in another? Is it then a 
strange and unknown doctrine, when religion says, that the most 
important benefits are suspended on faith? Is it any thing more 
than one instance of a general principle, which confers peace and 
wealth on children; learning on the scholar; success on the trades- 
man; liberty on those who struggle for it; and even Jaurels and 
crowns on those who pant in the race for honor and in the conflicts 
of war. We do not deem it strange, therefore, that God should 
have incorporated faith into a scheme of religion; and proclaimed 
from pole to pole, that he who has no confidence in counselors and 
guides, shall be without the benefit of counsel and guidance ; and 
that he who has no confidence in the Son of God, shall be disso- 
ciated from all the benefits of his atonement. 

Let it be remembered, also, that the faith which is demanded 
in the business of life, is very often reposed in some persons whom 
we have never seen. How few subjects of any empire have ever 
seen the monarch by whom they are governed? Nay, perhaps 
the man who holds our destiny in his hand may be on the other 
side of the globe. Under his charge, may be the property which 
we embarked on the bosom of the dee p53 or, it may be, the son 
whom we have committed to him for snstruction. Mountains may 

rise, or oceans roll their billows forever to separate us; but 
the bonds of faith may be unsevered by the coldest snows, un- 
scathed by the most burning sun, and unbroken amid all the rude 
heavings of ocean, and the shocks of nations. We ask, why may 
not a similar band stretch toward heaven, and be fixed to the throne 
of the Eternal King? Is it more absurd that J should place my 
confidence in the unseen monarch of the skies whom I have not 
seen, than that my neighbor should pee reliance on the king of the 
celestial empire, or of Britain, or of Hawaii, alike unseen by” him? 

But there is an amazing stupidity among men on the subject of 
religion, and it cannot be, we are told, that God should make eter- 
nal life dependent on matters in which men feel so little interest. 

We might reply to this, that it is not the fault of God that men are 
so indifferent. He has done enough to arouse them. If the thun- 
ders of his law, the revelation of his love in redemption, and the 
announcement that there is a heaven and a hell, are not adequate 
to arouse the faculties of man, we know not what further could be 
demanded. God has no other system of wrath to bear on human 
spirits; and heaven and hell embosom no other topics of appeal. 
But we reply further, that no fact is more familiar to us, than that 
all men’s interests in life, suffer for want of sufficient solicitude con- 
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cerning them. By mere heedlessness, a man may stumble down 
a precipice,—nor will the severity of the fall be mitigated by any 
plea that he was thoughtless of his danger. ‘Thousands of estates 
have been wrecked by want of timely attention. Character is 
often ruined, by want of proper solicitude in selecting com- 
panions. Nay, the king of terrors comes into our dwellings, per- 
fectly unmoved by any inquiry whether we were awaiting his ap- 
roach or not; and stands over our beds, and wields his dart, and 
chills our life-blood, with as much coolness and certainty, as if we 
were paying the closest attention to the evidences of his approach. 
And why should we expect that mere indifference, or want of anx- 
iety, should avert the consequences of crime in the eternal world? 

It is also, we think, an undoubted doctrine of the christian scheme, 
that the great change required in man is the work of God.* And 
it is no small difficulty with the infidel, that so important results are 
dependent on a change, which owes its existence to the will of a 
distant being. Yet we cannot be insensible to the fact, that all our 
mercies hang on the will of this great, invisible God. When we say 
that the salubrity of the air, the wholesomeness of water, the nu- 
trition of plants, and the healing power of medicine, all owe their 
efficacy to his will, we are stating a fact which physiology is at last 
coming to see and acknowledge. At all events, man does not feel 
himself straitened in obligation or in effort, by the fact, that the sue- 
cess of his exertions depends on causes unseen and unknown? 
All but atheists acknowledge, that health flows through the frame 
of man, because God is its giver. Infancy puts on strength and 
walks; childhood advances to youth; man rises from a bed of 
sickness; or fractured limbs again become compact, because God 
sits in the heavens, and sends down his influence to rear, to strength- 
en, andto heal. Yet, does any one hesitate to put forth his energy 
for wealth, or his kindness to his children; to take medicine, or to 
set a bone, because all these will be inefticacious without the bless- 
ing of God? But in all this, He is as invisible, and for aught that 
christianity teaches to the contrary, as truly efficient, as in the work 
of saving men. And against all excrtion in these matters, lie the 
same objections that are urged against efforts in religion. 

Nor do we deem the doctrine that man may be changed sud- 
denly, and by an influence originating from some other source than 
his own mind, at variance with the analogy of nature. We have 
already spoken of the fact, that sudden charges often take place in 
the minds of men; and that it is a doctrine of the scriptures, that 
such a change is indispensable to an admission into heaven. We 
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now proceed to remark, that such revolutions often bear the marks 
of being brought about by an external, and often an invisible, 
agency; and that there are revolutions where it is not unphilosoph- 
ical to ascribe them to the great and eternal Being in the heavens. 
Changes of opinion are almost uniformly the result of an influence 
foreign at first to our minds. It is the parent, the friend, the ad- 
vocate, the flatterer, or the infidel, that has suggested the train of 
thought which results in an entire revolution in our ways of thinking. 
It is some external change in our business; some success or dis- 
appointment; some cutting off our hopes by an agency not our 
own; or some sudden enlargement of the opportunities for suc- 
cessful effort, that fixes the purpose and revolutionizes the princi- 
ples or the life. Or it isa voice from the tomb—the remembered 
sentiment of the now speechless dead, that arrests the attention, 


‘and transforms the character. Zeno and Epicurus have thus spo- 


ken to thousands of men in every age. Cicero in the forum, and 
Plato in the schools, still put forth an influence, stretching down 
from age to age, and in tongues unspoken by them and unknown. 
Voltaire and Hume still lift their voices, and urge the young to 
deeds of shame and crime, and Volney and Paine still mutter 
from their graves, and beckon the world to atheism and pollution. 
Man may send an influence round the globe, and command it to go 
from age to age. Now, in all these instances, the influence is as 
foreign, and as certain, as in any power of God contemplated in 
revelation. To our view, it is quite as objectionable as a part of 
moral government, that men should thus dispose each other to 
evil, and ultimately to ruin, as that Gop should incline them to an 
amendment of character, and a deliverance from the “ills which 
flesh is heir to.” 

Buthow is man’s freedom affected by all this? We reply, equally 
in both cases, and not at all in either. Who ever felt, that he was 
fettered in deriving notions of stern virtue from Seneca, or of pro- 
fligacy from Epicurus? Who dreams that there is any compulsa- 
tory process in listening to the voice of Hume, or imbibing the 
sentiments of Volney? Peter the hermit poured the thousands of 
Europe, and almost emptied kingdoms caparisoned for battle, on 
the plains of Asia. But he moved none against their will. Patrick 
Henry struck the notes of freedom, and a nation responded, and 
were changed from subjects of a British king to independent free- 
men 3; but all were free in renouncing the protection of the British 
crown, and their reverence for a British ruler. God influences 
countless hosts, pours upon darkened minds the love of more than 
mortal freedom, opens upon the soul the “ magnificence of eter- 
nity,” and the renewed multitude tread the pathto life. Prompted 


to intense efforts by the voice that calls to heaven—as he is who 
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is led by the voice of his country to the field of blood, and who is 
changed from the peaceful ploughman to the soldier treading in the 
gore of the slain—they dream not that there is any violation of 
their moral freedom. In all these cases the forergn influence exert- 
ed, (from whatever quarter it may have come,) has only convinced 
them as to the path of duty or of honor, and secured a conformity 
of their wills, to that of the unseen and foreign power. 

Nor does it alter the case, that in regeneration a higher influence 
is exerted than that of mere moral suasion, since that influence ope- 
rates in perfect conformity with the laws of moral action and the 
freedom of the will. In all the cases supposed, the mind acts 
equally under the impulse of a foreign, unscen influence; and in 
all these cases we know, by the testimony of consciousness, that we 
are equally free. Any objection, therefore, against the existence 
of such an influence in regeneration, lies with equal force against 
the analogy of nature, in the whole world of mind around us. 

4. Religion affirms, that God exerts the power which he puts 
forth, in pursuance of a plan, or purpose, definitely fixed be- 
fore the foundation of the world. It affirms in as intelligible a form 
as any doctrine was ever expressed in any of the languages of men, 
that in regard to the putting forth of his power in saving sinners, 
there is no chance, no hap-hazard; that the scheme lay before 
his eyes fully ; and that his acts are only the filling up of the plan, 
and were contemplated, distinctly, when God dwelt alone, in the 
stillness and solitude of his own eternity.* If such a doctrine is 
not revealed, we think it impossible that it could be revealed in any 
language. And we know of no single doctrine that has been more 
universally conceded by infidels to be in the scriptures ; none in the 
bible that has been so often brought forward among their alleged 
reasons for rejecting it as a revelation ; none that has so frequently 
crossed the path of wicked men and revealed the secret rebel- 
lion of their hearts; none that has called forth so much mis-placed 
ingenuity from socinians, and arminians, and timid men who were 
afraid to trust the government of the world in the hands of its maker, 
as if he were not qualified for universal empire ; and none, there- 
fore, which has in our view such prima facie proof that it is mani- 
festly a doctrine of truth and excellence. But the outery, it seems 
to us, against this doctrine, has been altogether gratuitous and un- 
wise. For who isa stranger to the fact, that, from infancy to old 


age, we are more or less influenced by the plans or purposes of 


others? ‘The plan or purpose of a parent may determine almost 
every thing about the destiny of a child. The purpose to remove 


* Eph.i. 4,5. Rom. vii. 29,30; ix. 15, 16,18,21. John xvii.2. 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. John vi. 37--39. 2 Tim. i. 9. 
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from regions of pestilence and malaria, may secure his health ; 
the change from one clime to another may determine the liberty 
he shall enjoy, the measure of his intelligence, the profession he 
shall choose, and ultimately his doom here and hereafter. Nay, 
the parent’s plan may fix the very college where he shall study ; 
the companions he shall choose ; the law office, or the seminary 
where he shall prepare for professional life ; and finally every thing 
which may establish his son in the world. So the plan of the infi- 
del, is successful in corrupting thousands of the young ;—the pur- 
pose of Howard secured the welfare of thousands of prisoners ; 
the determination of Washington resulted in the independence of 
his country. In all these, and ten thousand other cases there is a 
plan formed by other beings in respect to us which finally enters as 
a controlling element into our destiny. If it be said, that they all 
leave us free; so we say of the decrees of God, that we have a like 
consciousness of freedom. In neither case, does the foreign pur- 
pose cripple or destroy our freedom. In neither case does it make 
any difference whether the plan was formed an hour before the 
act, or has stood fixed for ages. All that could bear on our free- 
dom would be the fact, that the purpose was previous to the deed— 
a circumstance that does not alter the act itself, whether the decree 
be formed by ourselves, by other men, or by God. 

But we remark further, that it is perfectly idle to object to the 
fact, that a plan or decree is contemplated in revelation ; and that 
God should confer benefits on some individuals which are withheld 
from others. Did any man, in his senses, ever dream that the race 
are in all respects on an equality? Has there ever been a time, 
when one man has had just as much health as another ; when one 
has been as rich as another, or as much honored? ‘Totalk of the 
perfect equality of men, is one of the most unmeaning of all affirma- 
tions respecting the world. God has made differences, is still 
making them, and will continue to do so. The very frame work 
of society is organized on such a principle, that men cannot be all 
equal. Even if the scheme of modern infidelity should be suc- 
cessful—if all society should be broken up; and all property be 
meted out in specific dollars and cents to the idle and the indus- 
trious alike; and every man should lose his interest in his own wife 
and daughter, and they should become the common inheritance of 
the world, and all law should be at an end—if this scheme should 
go into disastrous accomplishment, what principle of perpetuity 
could there be devised? Who knows not that such a chaotic mass 
would settle down into some kind of order, and men be put in pos- 
session again of property, and some of the benefits of social life be 
again restored? Man might better attempt to make all trees alike, 
and all hills plains, and all fountains of the same dimensions, than 
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to attempt to level society, and bring the race into entire equality. 
To the end of time it will be true that some will be poor while 
others are rich ; that some will be sick while others are well ; that 
some will be endowed with gigantic intellects, and enriched with 
ancient and modern learning, while others will pine in want, or 
walk the humble, but not ignoble vale of obscurity. 

Now we might as well object to this fixed economy of things, 
as to that which aflirms that God dispenses the blessings of re- 
demption according to his good pleasure. If God may confer one 
blessing on one individual which he withholds from another, we 
ask why he may not be a sovereign also in the dispensation of other 
favors ? We ask what principle of justice and goodness is violated, 
if he imparts penitence and faith to one individual, that is not vio- 
lated also if he gives him health, while another pines in sickness ? 
We ask with emphasis where is there more of partiality in giving 
the christian’s hope to Brainerd or Martyn, than there is in giving 
great talents to Newton or great wealth to Croesus? And we put 
it to the sober thoughts of those who are so fond of representing 
the doctrine that God bestows special grace on one, and not on 
another, as unjust, tyrannical, and malignant, whether they are not 
lifting their voice against the manifest analogy of nature, and all 
the facts in the moral and material world ? We ask such a man to ; 
tread the silent streets of one city where the pestilence spreads its 
dessolations, and then another filled with the din of business, and , 
flushed with health and gain: to go through one land and see the 
fields smile with golden grain, and rich with the vine and the orange, 
or fragrant with aromatics, and then through another where the 
heavens are brass, and the earth dust, and every green thing with- 
ers, and every man weeps while the horrors of famine stare him 
in the face; te go amidst one people and hear the clangor of arms, 
or another and see the squalidness of poverty, or another and 
see every river studded with villages and every village pointing its 
spire to heaven, and universal peace in all its borders, and educa- 
tion diffusing its blessings there—such observers we ask to tell us 
whether the destiny of all men is equal, and why in religion God 
may not do as he does in respect to health, to freedom, and to law? ; 

We go further. We affirm, that unless this doctrine of election 
were found in the scriptures the scheme would be taken out from 
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all the analogy of the world. No man could recognize a feature 
of the plan on which God actually governs the universe, unless he 
found there the distinct affirmation that God had chosen us in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, and that it is ** not of him that 
willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” 
The system of conferring favors as he pleases ; of giving wealth, 
and vigor, and talent, and success, is so much a matter of sove- 
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reignty, and the secret, who shall possess these endowments, is so 
completely lodged in his bosom, that any scheme, to be conformed 
to the constitution and course of nature, must recognize this great 
principle, or we are shut up to the alternative, that the present do- 
ings of God are wrong, or the constitution of nature one of deci- 
sive evil. ‘T’o us it seems, therefore, that they strike a blow of no 
ordinary violence and boldness, who denounce the purposes of God 
in the bible as dark, partial, and malignant. Nor can we conceive 
a more rude assault on the whole frame-work of things, than the 
popular scheme which denies that God has any purposes of spe- 
cial mercy; and that he confers any spiritual blessings on one 
which he does not on all,—or, in other words, which attempts to 
separate the scheme of redemption from the whole analogy of 
things actually carried on in the world. 

But on this point the entire movement of the world bears the 
marks of being conducted according toa plan. We defy a man 
to lay his finger on a fact, which has not such a relation to other 
facts, as to show that it is part of a scheme—and if of a scheme, 
then of a purpose formed beforehand. Alexander the Great, 
in the vigor of life, and in the full career of conquest, was 
cut off by the act of God. Julian the apostate, in the same 
regions found also an early death, and gigantic plans were ar- 
rested by the hand of God with reference to other great purposes 
in the liberty or religion of man. Napoleon met the mighty arm 
of God in the snows of the north, and the monarch fell—and with 
him fell the vast purpose of his life. In the midst of daring 
schemes, man often falls. God wields the dart to strike in an un- 
usual manner, and the victim dies. He falls in with the great plans 
of the Deity, meets snows, or lightnings, or burning heats, or pier- 
cing colds that come round by the direction of the governor of the 
world, and the man sinks and his plans give way to the higher 
purposes of the Almighty. 

Now we know, that at any particular stage of this process we 
could not discover, that there was a plan or a scheme. And we 
know also that all the objections to such a scheme, result from 
looking at single portions of the plan,—parts dissociated from the 
whole. In this world we think there is this universal principle to 
be discovered; APPARENT IRREGULARITY, RESULTING IN ULTI- 
MATE ORDER. During any one of the six days of creation we 
should scarcely have seen even the outlines of the world that ulti- 
mately started up. Fix the eye on any single hour of the state of 
the embryo, the cgg, or the chrysalis, and who would suppose 
there was any plan or purpose with reference to the man of god- 
like form and intelligence ; or the beauty of the peacock, the speed 
of the ostrich, the plaintive melody of the nightingale, or the 
gay colors of the butterfly? We might illustrate this fully by a re- 
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ference to the process of digestion. Who would suppose from 
the formation of the chyle, that there was any thing like a plan 
laid to supply a red fluid, or to give vigor to sinews, or firmness to 
the bones? So in all the works of God. We are not surprised 
that unthinking men have doubted, whether God had a plan or de- 

cree. So unlike the termination is the actual process, and so little 
apparent reference is there to such a termination, that we are not 
amazed that men start back at the annunciation of a decree. The 
truth is, that God has laid the process of his plan and decrees much 
deeper than his common acts. ‘They require more patient thought 
to trace them—they are more remote and abstruse—and they can- 
not be seen, without embracing at once the commencement and ter- 
mination, and the vast array of improbable media by which the result 
isto be secured. Yet to deny that God has a plan ; that his plan 
may be expressed by the word purpose or decree, is as absurd as 
to deny that the embryo is formed with reference to the future man, 
or the chyle to future blood, muscles, and bones. Who in looking 
upon a complicated piece of machinery would suppose that a 
plan was in operation tending to the manufacture of cloth, or the 
propelling of vessels, or the minuter works of art? What strikes the 
eye, is a collection of wheels moving without apparent order. 

T'wo wheels shall be beside each othor moving in contrary direc- 
tions ; yet all shall ultimately combine to the production of the 
contemplated result. ‘Thus move the events of the world—and 
so apparently irregular and unharmonious, but ultimately fixed and 
grand, are the ways of God. Asina rapid, swollen stream, while 
the current rolls onward, here and there may be observed ,in the 
heaving waters a small portion that seems to be setting in a contra- 
ry direction—an eddy that revolves near the shore or that fills the 
vacancy made by some projecting tree or neck of land, yet all 
setting towards the ocean ; so roll on the great events in God’s mo- 
ral and material universe—setting onw ards towards eternity in fur- 
therance of a plan awful, grand, benevolent. 

A large field is still openon which we can make but a passing 
remark—we mean the analogy of the laws of christianity to those 
suggested by the constitution and course of nature. If our re- 
marks in our last number were correct, then it is fair to expect that 
religion would reveal such a set of laws as should be in accord- 
ance with the course of nature—that is, such as the actual order 
of events should show to be conducive to the true interest and 
welfare of man. We think it could be shown that the actual pro- 
cess of things, has conducted mankind, after the shedding of much 
blood, and alter many toils of statesmen and sages, to just the set of 
rules which are found for human conduct in the old and new 
testaments. And it would be no uninteresting speculation to in- 
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ry of events among nations—to see how one set of enactments 
struck out by the toils of some philosopher and applied by some 
moralist or statesman, were persevered in until set aside by some 
opposing event in the government of God, and exchanged for a 
better system, for one more in accordance with the course of na- 
ture—until the revolutions of centuries, have brought men to the 
very laws of the scriptures, and the profoundest wisdom has been 
ascertained to be, to sit at the feet of Jesus of Nazareth and re- 
ceive the law from his lips. We might remark on the law of theft 
in Lacedemon ; on the views in relation to rapine and war; on 
the seclusion from the world which guided the Essene of Judea, 
and the monk of the early and middle ages; on the indul- 
gence of passion, recommended by the Epicureans; on the anni- 
hilation of sensibility, the secret of happiness, among the Stoics ; on 
the law of universal selfishness, the panacea of all human ills re- 
commended by infidelity ; and on the laws of honor that have gui- 
ded so many men to fields of disgrace and blood, and filled so 
many dwellings with weeping. In all the different codes, we think 
we could show that the course of nature has ultimately driven men 
from one set of laws to another, from one experiment to another, 
until every scheme terminated in its abandonment, or in shaping 
itself to the peculiar laws of the bible, But on this point, which 
is capable of very ample illustration, we can do no more than sim- 
ply point out the principle, and leave the reader to pursue the sub- 
ject for himself. 

We now take our leave of the Analogy of Butler. We have 
endeavored to state the nature of the argument on which it rests. 
We would say, in conclusion, that it is one of easy and universal 
application. We know of no argument that is so potent to sull the 
voice of unbelief in the heart—to silence every objection to all 
the doctrines of christianity—or to subdue the soul, to a humble, 
reverential belief, that the God of creation is the God of redemp- 
tion ; and that he who clothes the sunbeam with light, and the 
flower with its beauty, is the same all-present being, that goes forth 
to the grander work of delivering the soul from sin. As God will 
continue the process of his government, as he will make the genial 
shower to rise and fertilize the earth, as he will clothe the hills and 
vales with verdure and beauty, despite of all the blasphemies of men ; 
as he will cause new fowers to spring forth, however many the 
foot of hard hearted man may crush, and as he will cause the glo- 
ry of the material system to roll on from age to age, in spite of all 
the opposition and malice of devils and of men, so, we believe, 
he will also cause this more glorious system to ride triumphantly 
through the earth, and to shed its blessings on all the nations of the 
world. Man can triumph over neither. ‘They are based on the 
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solid rock. ‘The plans of men reach them not. Parallel systems 
of providence and redemption, liable to the same objections, and 
presenting the same beauties, testify that they have come from the 
same God, and are tending to the same high developement. 

We are of the number of those, who do not shrink from avow- 
ing the opinion, that the system of christianity, as it has been held 
in the world, is capable of progressive improvements in the mode 
of its exhibition. This system, in the mind of the Son of God, was 
complete and was so given to mankind. But we think, that the 
world has not yet availed itself fully of the scheme. No earthly 
being ever yet so well understood the laws of the mind, as the Son 
of God; and the system as held by him was adapted to the true 
nature of created spirits, and to the regular course of things. But 
christianity has often been attached to schemes of mental and moral 
philosophy, as remote from the true one, as “ from the center thrice 
to the utmost pole.” Now, the improvement which we anticipate, 
is, that men will consent to lay aside their systems of mental science ; 
and with them, much also of the technicalities of their theology— 
and suffer religion to speak in the words expressive of what Locke 
calls “ large round about sense,” that they will be willing to inquire 
first, what philosophy religion teaches, and then ask, if they choose, 
whether that philosophy is to be found in the schools. Could all 
the obstructions in the way of correct mental philosophy and natu- 
ral science, be at once removed, we have no doubt, that the chris- 
tian system, would be seen to fall at once into the scheme of ma- 
terial and mental things. Now this is the kind of improvement 
which we expect will take place in theology. An analogy could 
never be established between theology as it has been held, and the 
common course of events. Religion as it has been often presented 
has been unltke all other things—so cold, distant, unliving, and for- 
mal, that we wonder not, that men who have had tolerably correct 
notions of the laws of the mind and of facts, should have shrunk from 
it; nor do we wonder, that the preaching of no small number of 
ministers should have been fittedto make men arminians, socinians, 
or deists. 

We have sat down in pensive grief, when we heard from the 
lips of tyros in divinity, (as the first message which they bring us,) 
solemn and unmeasured denunciations of reason in matters of reli- 
gion. We have asked ourselves, whence the herald has derived 
his commission to commence an assault on what has been implanted 
in the bosom of man by the hand of the Almighty? Has the book, 
which he holds in his hands, told him to utter unfeeling and _pro- 
scriptive maledictions on all just views of mental operations? Has 
God commissioned him to summon the world to a rejection of all 
the lessons taught by the investigations of the mind; the decisions 
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of conscience, and the course of events? Is the God who has 
hitherto been thought to be the God of creation and providence, 
coming forth in the old age and decrepitude of the world, to de- 
clare, that the fundamental principles of civil society, the judici: n| 
inflictions of his hand, the lessons taught us in parental and filial 
intercourse, and in the reasonings of sober men with the eye up- 
turned to heaven, have all been delusive ; and that the new revela- 
tion is to set at defiance all that has been ascertained to be law, 
and all that the world has supposed to be just maxims in morals? 
We marvel not that thinking men shrink from such sweeping de- 
nunciations. Nor do we wonder that the ministry is often despised, 
the sanctuary forsaken, and the day dreams of any errorist adopted, 
who professes to give them proper place to the inferences drawn 
from the government of God. 

It is a maxim, we think, which should rule in the hearts of - 
christian men, and 


* Most of all in man that ministers, 
And serves the altar,” 


that the world is to be convinced, that christians are not of necessity 


fools. And in doing this, we care not how much of sound reason, 


and true philosophy, and the analogies of nature, are brought into 
the sacred desk. ‘Toe truth is, that religion sets up its jurisdiction 
over all the operations of the mind. And the truth i is, also, that those 
who have done most to vilify and abuse the use of reason, have 
been the very men who have incorporated the most of false philoso- 
phy into their own systems of divinity. It is not to be concealed, 
that the most ardent desire of the enemies of religion, is that its 
ministers and friends, should deal out fierce denunciations against 
reason, and set up the system of christianity as something holding 
in fixed defiance all the discoveries of knowledge and all the 
schemes of philosophy. More than half the work of atheism is 
done, if the world can be persuaded, that christianity contemplates 
the surrender of the deductions of reason, and the course of the 
world, into the hands of infidel philosophers; nor do we know a 
more successful artifice of the enemy of man, than the schemes 
which have been devised to effect such a disjunction, and to set up 
the christian plan as something that stands in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion to the course of nature, and the just process of thought. 

But, if the view which we have taken of this matter ts correct, 
then all the works of God, far as the eye can reach, and far on 
beyond, are in strict accordance with the christian scheme. One 
set of laws rules the whole; one set of principles reigns every 
where; one grand system of administration is going for ward. Ap- 
parent differences between the christian scheme and the course of 
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events, are daily becoming rarer, and soon the whole will be seen 
to harmonize. ‘The laws of mental action are becoming better un- 
derstood; and are found to coincide more and more with the plain 
unperverted declarations of the bible. ‘The laws of nations are 
growing more mild, tender, bloodless, and forbearing. ‘The great 
principles of morals are laying aside the ferocity of the darker 
ages, disrobing themselves of the principles of the Goth and the 
Vandal, and returning more and more to the simplicity of primeval 
life—to the principles of Abraliam, “that beauteous model of an 
eastern prince, of David the warrior poet, of Daniel the far-sighted 
premier, of Paul the mild, yet indomitable apostle, and of Jesus the 
meek Son of God.” 

We anticipate that the order of events, and the deductions of 
reason, and the decisions of the gospel, will yet be found completely 
to tally; so that christianity shall come armed with the double 
power of having been sustained by miracles when first promulgated, 
and when appearing improbable, and of falling in at last with all the 
proper feelings, and just views of the world. As one evidence 
that the world is hasting to such a juncture we remark, that the 
views entertained of moral character have undergone already a 
transformation. ‘“ What mother would now train her sons after the 
example of Achilles, and Hector, and Agamemnon, and Ulysses.” 
Other models more like the Son of God, are placed before the in- 
fant mind. Society in its vast revolutions has brought itself into 
accordance in this respect with the new testament. And we can- 
not but doubt, that though the affairs of the church and the world 
may yet flow on in somewhat distinct channels, yet they will finally 
sink into complete and perfect harmony; like two streams rising 
in distant hills, and rendering fertile different vales, yet at last flow- 
ing into the bosom of the same placid and beautiful ocean. Men 
will go on to make experiments in geology, and chemistry, and 
philosophy, in order to oppose the bible, till scheme after scheme 
shall be abandoned. ‘They will frame theories of mental science, 
until they arrive at the scheme of the new testament. They will 
devise modes of alleviating misery, until they fall on the very plan 
suggested more than two thousand years before them. And they will 
form and abandon codes of morals, until they shall come at last in 
their international and private affairs, to the moral maxims of the 
new testament—and the world shall arrive at the conclusion, that 
the highest wisdom is to set down like children at the feet of the 
Son of God, 

And here we conclude by saying, that the men who promulga- 
ted this system were Gallilean peasants and fishermen. ‘They had 
indubitably little learning. ‘They were strangers to the doctrines 
of the schools, to ancient and modern science, to the works of na-~ 
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ture and of art. No infidel can prove that they knew more than 
the science necessary for the skilful management of a fishing boat, 
or the collection of taxes. And yet they have devised the only 
scheme which turns out to be in accordance with the course of 
nature ; a scheme which has survived the extinction of most others 
prevalent in their day, a system tn advance still,—no one can tell 
how much,—even of our own age. Now it is a well known fact 
that in the progress of discovery hitherto, no man has gone much 
in advance of his own generation. Society and science work them- 
selves into a state for the discoveries which actually take place, and 
hence it happens, that, about the same time, the same invention 
is often made on both sides of the globe. A controversy still 
exists respecting the discovery of the art of printing, and gunpow- 
der, the application of steam, the invention of the quadrant, and 
many of the improvements in chemistry. We ask then, how it 
has happened, that these Gallileans stepped over all the science of 
their own age, established a system in strict accordance with the 
course of nature, disclosed elementary principles of morals, en- 
tirely unknown to the philosophy of that age, and arrived at, in the 
history of man, only by long and painful experiments of many 
thousand years! Why, let the sceptic tell us, has not science 
struck out principle after principle, that could long since have been 
organized into a system which should accord with the constitution 
and course of nature? To our minds, the greatest of all miracles 
would be, that unaided and uninspired fishermen should have pro- 
jected such a scheme of christianity. 

Revealed religion, then, is in accordance with the course of 
nature. ‘To reason against or reject it, on the principles commonly 
adopted by infidels, is to call in question the whole system of things 
around us. Nor will it answer any valuable purpose to laugh or 
mock atit. ‘ There is argument neither in drollery nor in jibe.” 
If, in spite of this striking accordance with the course of nature, 
it can be proved false, let the evidence be fairly brought forward. 
Let its miracles be set aside. Leet its prophecies be shown not to 
have been uttered. And then let it be shown how it is, that such 
a system has originated from such a source ; a system which has 
bowed the intellects of such men as Bacon and Locke and Boyle 
and Hale and Boorhave, and Newton and Edwards and Dwight. 
But if the demonstration cannot be made out,—if a single doubt 
remains, it will not do to deride this religion. Jt will no more do 
to meet the announcement of hell with a jeer, than to stand and 
mock at convulsions, fevers, and groans ;—nor should men laugh at 
the judgment, any more than at the still tread of the pestilence, or 
the heavings of the earthquake ;—nor will it be at all more the dic- 
tate of wisdom to contemn the provisions of redemption, than to 
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mock the pitying eye of a father, or to meet with contempt the pen- 
sive sigh of a mother over our sufferings, or to jeer at the physi- 
cian who comes reverently, if it may be, to put back from us the 
heavy pressing hand of God. 
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Art. VIL._—Review or ErNESTI ON APPLYING THE PRINCIPLES 
OF COMMON LIFE TO THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ioannis Christiani Gottlieb Ernesti Commentatio de usu communis vite ad 
interpretalionem Novi Testamenti. 


Tue proper principles of interpreting the scriptures, ought long 
since to have been correctly and universally understood. ‘The in- 
terests of truth are sufficiently concerned in it; time enough has 
elapsed since the bible was given ; and controversies enough have 
arisen from a diversity of viéws on this subject. It would seem 
as if the history of theological opinions, might, ages ago, have 
taught at least this one lesson, that it is utterly hopeless to expect 
any general prevalence and belief of the truth, without a correct 
and established system of sacred interpretation. ‘The very nature 
of the case, might have led to the same conclusion. None but 
correct principles can lead to correct results ; and nothing but the 
general admission and application of such principles will ever pro- 
duce that harmony of sentiment, which is so much to be desired. 
It is, indeed, surprising to us that parties at issue upon the meaning 
of the scriptures, have not had the wisdom to drop a while the 
immediate subject of controversy, in order first to agree upon some 
common and correct principles of ascertaining the true interpreta- 
tion. This would be ascending to the source of the difliculty. If 
truth and harmony were their object, this method would be likely 
to secure it; and the fact that often, at least, this course has not 
been followed, shows too clearly that such has seldom been the 
end in view. Different minds, provided they are fair and honest, 
will not vary widely in the results of investigations conducted upon 
the same principles. The use of language in scripture, is not ar- 
bitrary ; its words are not thrown out at random, like the leaves of 
the Sibyl; its laws of construction are definite and intelligible. Not 
only may any individual mind apprehend these laws distinctly but 
different minds may apprehend them in a similar manner and be 
guided by them to the same results. Nor is it impossible or difli- 
cult, in the nature of things, for men to agree respecting those prin- 
ciples of moral science, which lie at the foundation of all religious 
knowledge, and of course, are connected with the business of in- 
terpretation. ‘Those truths, for instance, which respect the original 
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constitution of the soul, the nature and tendency of right and 
wrong, and the essential requisites of free agency, are plain and 
certain. Whether these points are really of fundamental import- 
ance in interpretation, will be seen hereafter. It is enough for our 
present purpose to say, that in these principles men can coincide ; 
that if they are thus important, it is essential to have correct views 
of them, as well as of the common principles of interpretation ; 
and that so far as these two are united, the results of scriptural inves- 
tigation as conducted by different individuals, will accord with each 
other, and with the truth. ‘Those who think alike and correctly 
respecting, first, what can and what cannot, be the true meaning of 
the divine word, (and the human understanding, we believe, is 
competent to decide on this point,) and who, secondly, apply the 
right method of ascertaining what the meaning really is, will doubt- 
less mainly coincide in their conclusions, and those conclusions will 
be founded in truth. 

On the other hand, as we have already said, it is vain to expect 
harmony of sentiment, without an agreement in these fundamen- 
tal particulars. It is of no avail that theologians read the same 
bible, and profess to make it the sole standard of their faith, if they 
set out to ascertain its meaning with totally different views and prin- 
ciples. It is not the way to travel together, to diverge at the very 
point of starting. So far as regards a final coincidence of opinion, 
men might as well take different creeds for their standards at once, 
as to adopt the bible, while each has his peculiar mode of inter- 
preting the scriptures. He, for example, who spiritualizes every 
thing, or, in other words, is constantly seeking an analogy between 
certain facts and principles in the providential, and others in the 
moral government of God, will depart widely from the results of 
him, who confines himself to the plain and ordinary maxims of in- 
terpretation. ‘The one will make every minute circumstance of a 
historical event, or of a parable, amount to a direct declaration of a 
particular doctrine ; the other will interpret history as simple his- 
tory, and the parables as fictitious narratives, intended, by a gene- 
ral resemblance, to illustrate some practical truth. ‘The former 
will seek in historical facts, or in the system of religious truth, an 
exact counterpart for every portion of a parabolical narration ; the 
latter will consider the particular circumstances as intended merely 
to complete the likeness of a real fact, and will expect to derive 
from the whole but one general doctrine. ‘This he will do on the 
principle, that such was the nature and use of parables among the 
Jews. The difference between the two, will not be, that the one 
believes in the scriptures more implicitly than the other ; but that 
the one believes they teach what the other does not. Both may 
place the same degree of confidence in what they consider the 
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testimony of the bible. The simple question is, what zs that testi- 
mony ; and each one will decide this question by his peculiar prin- 
ciples of interpreting, and come to a result corresponding to his 
own system. 

In like manner, he who adopts the literal mode of 1 interpretation, 
and who, moreover, is not startled at the supposition, that God is the 
author of all the acts of his creatures, sin as well as holiness, will 
interpret those passages which speak of God’s agency in the sinful 
conduct of men, in a very different manner from him who follows 
the light of sound reason and known Jewish usage. The one will 
doubtless come to the conclusion, that God is the author of all the 
volitions of moral agents ; the other will consider the ascription of 
a direct agency to God, in hardening the heart, for example, as 
merely common Jewish phraseology, to express permission. ‘This 
is all that he can make the language to mean, consistently with his 
views of free agency, and of just interpretation. And let him not 
be condemned as making, in this case, a profane and unwarranta- 
ble use of philosophy. ‘The advocate of divine efficiency makes 
use of philosophy too, and that of a very peculiar kind. He be- 
lieves that acts of will may be irresistibly determined by divine 
power, and yet be free. He believes that the consciousness of act- 
ing freely, is consistent with the fact that he does not thus act. He 
believes that God may punish for conduct, which He, by his own 
agency, renders unavoidable. ‘This is his system, and he brings 
it with him to the interpretation of the scriptures, not derives it 
from them. Most evidently, he who adopts an interpretation which 
supposes these things to be true, must previously believe that they 
may be true; otherwise he would seek a different one. He has 
a preconceiv: ed system after all, which materially shapes his views 
of the meaning of scripture, and he must rectify its errors, before 
his results will ever coincide with those obtained by correct prin- 
ciples of interpretation, and of moral science. 

Again, he who admits that there may be sin, which does not 
consist in voluntary action, will never come to a thorough doctrinal 
agreement with him who denies it. Their different philosophical 


views will have, probably, the same effect, as different principles of 


interpretation. ‘T’he one will find no difficulty in believing that hu- 
man nature is itself sinful, if a text of scripture will admit that 
interpretation, even to the exclusion of a more obvious one. Sin, 
in his view, being such, and such the original constitution and state 
of the soul, as created by God, that sin can pertain to that con- 
stitution or state, he will naturally consider many passages as as- 
serting the fact thatitis so. His philosophy renders the construc- 
tion admissible; and then the aid of literal interpretation, which 
is always near at hand, is only to be called in, to decide the point. 
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Thus a belief in physical depravity flows naturally and necessarily 
from admitting, that it is consistent with philosophy, and from adopt- 
ing the literal mode of interpretation. On the other hand, he 
whose views of sin are such, that he cannot predicate it of the sim- 
ple constitution or being of man, as distinct from his actions, will 
not believe that the bible e, when properly interpreted, does so. He 
must and will believe, as firmly as he does his own existence, that 
all parts of the great system of truth perfectly agree with each 
other ; that, beyond all question, nothing is sin, or “sinful, 3 in which 
men have no choice ; and that, therefore, no passage of scripture, 
in its real meaning, can ascribe sinfulness to any thing else. These 
will be with him, fixed and abiding principles ; ; and they will lead 
to widely different results from those i in the case before supposed. 
There is no reason to hope for similar conclusions from premises 
so diverse. He who starts with the assumption that human 
nature may itself be sinful, and who applies, moreover, a literal in- 
terpretation to certain texts, will inevitably come out with the 
doctrine of physical depravity ; while he who considers such an 
assumption as obviously repugnant to reason and truth, and applies 
the known laws of common Jewish usage, will as inevitably re- 


ject it. 


In like manner, we may trace to the same causes, all diversity 
of opinion respecting the doctrines of scripture. Not but that 
these causes are themselves effects, produced by other causes 
more remote. ‘The ultimate reason why a man adopts a given 
system of philosophy or interpretation, may often be ignorance, 
or prejudice, or some worldly passion. We suppose, indeed, 
that all departure from truth, and of course, all difference of 
opinion, originates here. The human intellect would probably 
bea perfect instrument of investigating the nature and relations of 
things, were it purified from the influence of all wrong principles 
and feelings. But perverted as it is, it does not embrace error, 
without endeavoring to prop itself up by some plausible system. 
It cannot be made to follow the leadings of an evil heart, with- 
out a struggle. It must first impose upon itself. Men cannot 
really give their assent to falsehood, till by false reasoning they 
have made it wear the guise and appearance of truth. It is 
sufficient, therefore, to trace all erroneous views of the meaning 
of scripture, to false interpretation and false philosophy. Were 
these entirely done away, the light which would burst in, would 
compel assent to the truth. 

The dissertation, whose title we have placed at the head of 
this article, is an attempt to aid in the accomplishment of this im- 
portant object. The main proposition is, that the language of 
the new testament is that of common life. ‘The following is an 
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outline of the argument; first, to establish the proposition, from 
the condition in life in which the sacred writers were,—from the 
actual character of the language they employed,—and from the 
necessity of the case, in order to answer the design of God in giving 
a revelation; and secondly, to illustrate and strengthen the proof, 

by examples. ‘The facts ‘and principles developed in the course of 
the discussion, are such as, if true, claim the serious attention of 
the interpreter and the theologian. As is justly remarked by the 
editor, Muntinghe, who published this dissertation in a volume with 
several others, at Leyden, in 1791, “if we consider the language 
of the new testament, as that of common usage, and of course, 
not to be interpreted according to any refined ‘and learned sys- 
tems, we shall not only avoid the error of multiplying types and 
figures extravagantly, but we shall be led to make a more judicious 
use of texts in proving particular doctrines.” ‘The author himself 
had the same view of the bearing of his subject. ‘The long esta- 
blished and prevailing modes of interpreting the scriptures, rendered 
the exhibition of this fact indispensably necessary, in order to re- 
store, or rather, perhaps, to bring to light for the first time, the true 
and simple principles of that science. The following is his view of 
the case, in his own words. 


In the first place, the ancient practice of interpreting the new testament 
particularly, ina manner too refined and artificial, has become so firmly 
fixed in the minds of many, as well as in books, that unless it be discarded, 
there can scarce ever be an end of distorted opinions and far-fetched in- 
terpretations. It isnow acknowledged on all hands, that the style of the 
new testament is marked by the oreatest simplicity, and an entire freedom 
from any ostentation of human learning or skill. The ancient Gentiles 


were so far from denying this fact, that they made it one of their chief 


grounds of objection to the divine authority of the scriptures ; alleging it 
to be impossible tbat a book, written in a style so plain and humble, should 
have come from God. Should we not, then, in inte rpreting such a book, 
study simplicity, rather than subtlety and refinement? 

Philosophy began to be introduced into theology in the age of Origen. 
Even before that period, we find the doctrines of religion combined with 
so much error and mystery, as to resemble rather the mystic creed of the 


Geutiles, than a system derived from the pure and intelligible records of 


scripture. Afterwards, when the darkness of the middle ages came on, 
not only the study of literature and the languages ceased, but christianity 
became still more perverted from the simplici ity of its original charac- 
ter. Thus, as the diversity of opinions and sects increased, eccle- 
siastical councils became necessary. Then, came the schoolinen. who, 
giving themselves up to the study of subtle and frivolous questions, in- 
stead of the plain truth of scripture, left the true knowledge of God 
involved in greater obscurity thanever. This ruinous state of things was 
greatly rectified at the Reformation. The divines of that age came to 9 
study of the bible, qualified for the undertaking by the possession of 

sound literature, and a correct knowle dge of langu: ges. Yet there le 
never been wanting those who, professing great ze ‘al for the honor of’ sa- 
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cred literature, have invented or adopted from others, rules of interpre- 
tation, which set common sense at defiance, and lead to distorted opinions, 
and double meanings. This is the source of the multiplied controversies 
which have vexed the church. ‘The allegories of the ancient fathers, 
are examples of the kind of interpretation to which I refer ; particularly 
those which they have made out of the parables and discourses of Christ. 
Instead of throwing any light upon the meaning of scripture in this way, 
they have covered it with darkness and doubt. Hence it is evident that 
the chief design and use of any essay upon the subject which I have pro- 
posed, must be to lead to the true and practical] interpretation of those pas- 
sages, to which the nature of the Janguage, or the style and manner of the 
discourse, direct us to apply the principles of common usage.” 


As we believe that “the practice of interpreting the scriptures in a 
manner too refined and artificial,” is still ‘ firmly fixed in the 
minds of many,” and that “ rules of interpretation which set com- 
mon sense at defiance,” are yet far from being exploded, notwith- 
standing the advances which have been made in that science, with- 
in the last half century, we shall proceed to consider the character 
of the language of the new testament particularly, with the view 
of ascertaining and applying to some specific doctrines, those prin- 
ciples which are founded in truth. It may be remarked, that we 
do not limit the argument to tle new testament because we regard 
it as inapplicable to the old, but because the former is of the great- 
est doctrinal importance, and furnishes the best illustrations. ‘The 
reader should also bear in mind, that whenever we speak of com- 
mon usage, or the usage of common life, in reference to the scrip- 
tures, we of course intend common Jewish usage, unless the nature 
of the case shows the contrary. ‘Thus when we say, that the lan- 
guage of the new testament is that of common usage, we mean the 
usage of common life among the people, and in the age, to which 
the writers belonged. When the phrase is used in a wider sense, 
it will be indicated by the use of some adjunct, as common usage 
in general, or by the connection. 

The kind of language, and manner of using it, which prevail in 
common life, vary, in some respects, in different ages and nations. 
Hence, it will be seen, that any differences, which may be found 
between the language of the new testament and that which is now 
in ordinary use, will not, of course, disprove the proposition which 
we are about to consider. It may, at least, be true that all 
such differences are only varieties of the same general kind of 
usage, in different parts of the world. In like manner, the diversity 
of style and language which is apparent in different books of the 
bible, may be justly traceable to the same source. The sublimity 
and elegance of the prophetic writings, for example, may not have 
differed so much from the common style of conversation in their 
times, as they do from that of the apostolic age, or our own. 
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But there are other respects in which the use of language in 
‘common life, is always and everywhere the same; and as it is by 
these common qualities that it is uniformly to be recognized, we 
shall briefly point out some of the most prominent. 

In the first place, it is distinguished by its simplicity. ‘Thus it 
should be, for itis the language and the manner of unstudied na- 
ture. No art or ornament properly rhetorical, is to be found in it: 
these are the offspring of study and refinement. It may be figura- 
tive, and highly so; and its figures will be bold and striking, the 
result not only of strong, but unrestrained emotion. They will be 
such as spontaneously present and press themselves upon the mind, 
rather than such as are sought for. ‘There will be no effort after 
choice words, fine figures, or elegant sentences. ‘Those words 
will be chosen which common usage has most strongly associated 
with the ideas to be expressed; or rather, they will be seized 
upon at once, as it were by instinct, without any sensible effort of 
comparison and choice, for the stock will be small, from which 
the choice is made. ‘The structure of sentences, too, will be 
simple. No rounded periods, studiously ending with a full and 
harmonious close ; not the least care to preserve a due proportion 
between the different members ; nor any compunction for violating 
the choicest rules of artificial rhetoric. The proper usage of com- 
mon life goes upon the principle, that language was invented for 
the purpose of conveying ideas, and for no other. This is a 
simple object ; and from it, the kind of usage in question derives 
the simplicity of its character. 

Another trait of the language of common life, is the want of strict 
logical accuracy in the use of words. ‘This originates in the intel- 
lectual state and habits of the popular mind. Every one knows it 
is not one of those habits to refine, and make nice distinctions. A 
correct philosophical analysis of an abstruse subject, from en unlet- 
tered peasant, would be, to us at least, a singular phenomenon ; 
and the more so, as it is not every one, even of those who, from 
their circumstances and opportunities, ought to be habituated to 
strict investigation, that can do it himself, or estimate it properly, 
when it is done by others. But why should we suppose the lan- 
guage of the peasant to be more precise and analytical, than his 
ideas can be? Why should we, by interpreting the language of 
common people to the letter, give them credit for a distinctness of 
conception and accuracy of expression, at which they do not think 
of aiming, and which we should never seriously ascribe to them ? 
The truth is, we are not accustomed thus to interpret it, in the af- 
fairs ofcommon life. We are practically aware that there is great 
looseness in the popular, compared with the philosophical use of 
language ; and hence, in interpreting the former, we always bring 
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in the aid of the connection, the nature of the subject, the peculiari- 
ties of the case, etc. Perhaps it would be a just remark, that in 
the language of common life, the meaning of a word more frequent- 
ly depends on the circumstances of the case, while in that which is 
philosophical, it may oftener be decided by its own particular 
usage. 

A third characteristic of the language of common life, is a frequent 
disregard of the ordinary rules of grammar. Such improprieties 
are every where observable in the conversation of uneducated men. 
As an example of this kind, we may advert to the change of con- 
struction in the same sentence. ‘This often happens in conversa- 
tion and speaking, when a person commences a sentence, and not 
being able to finish it readily in the usual grammatical way, he 
breaks off, and adopts a new construction. ‘These violations of 
syntax, are far from rendering a speaker’s meaning obscure. They 
often convey it more forciblys Indeed, none of these peculiarities 
which we have pointed out, in the language of common life, are to 
be regarded as faults, so far as the great object of communicating 
thought is concerned. ‘The best selection of words, and manner 
of expression, are those which convey the ideas intended most 
clearly and readily to all. ‘This is the perfection of language ; and 
to this point the language of common life approximates most 
nearly. 

We now proceed to consider the argument for the main propo- 
sition of the treatise before us. And first, we allege the condition 
in life, which the writers of the new testament were in, as evidence 
a priori, to the point in question. It is an unquestionable fact, that all 
of them, except Paul, were uneducated men. Even his learning 
was chiefly Jewish ; which consisted in the knowledge of their 


scriptures and traditions, and of course, could have no tendency to. 


produce a finished rhetorical style.. ‘They were taken from the 
ordinary walks of life, with no higher literary preparation for the 
office of religious teachers, than was to be found generaliy among 
the classes to which they belonged. We speak, of course, of the 
preparation which is obtained by the study of literature and sci- 
ence, as those terms are commonly understood. ‘Their manner of 
thinking and speaking, consequently, could never have been mold- 
ed by their studies ; it must have remained as it was originally, the 
simple manner of common life. This, of course, they must have 
used in recording the message of divine truth. Or we may state 
the argument as follows; the writers must have used language, if 
at all, in the manner to which they were accustomed ; since the 
kind of usage familiar to therh, must have been determined by 
their former condition in life. Now their circumstances in 
these respects, were precisely similar to those of the common 
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people, (with one exception, which has been shown scarcely to 
affect the argument, even in his case ;) and the language of common 
life, therefore, was that with which alone they could be familiar, 
and which, consequently, they must have used. Without entering 
on the question of verbal inspiration, we may remark, that 
whatever else inspiration might be, it certainly was an influence 
which left untouched the peculiarities of style and manner in the 
several writers ; for these are still strikingly obvious. Butif it did 
not affect these, neither would it affect that particular habit or mode 
of using language, which was common to them all. ‘The respects 
in which their natural style was similar, would be as unlikely to be 
changed by such an influence, as those in which they differed. 

If any should deny that the writers of the new testament were 
common and unlearned men, on account of the knowledge, or 
force of intellect, or power of expression, which they display red ; 
we answer in the first place, as respects their knowledge, that it 
lay chiefly in the Hebrew scriptures, and the doctrines of chris- 
tianity, so that it is perfectly consistent with the supposition that 
they were unlearned men, in the common acceptation of that term. 
In regard to Peter and John, we have the express opinion of their 
contemporaries, the high-priests and elders, who would not proba- 
bly be mistaken, that “they were unlearned and ignorant men,” 
though they saw that “ they had been with Jesus.” Again, in 
respect to their intellectual ability, or power of expression, we are by 
no means to suppose, of course, that common men are destitute of 
either, or that the chosen apostles of Christ, had not, at least, their 
full share. ‘The understanding may surely be vigorous and com- 
prehensive, the judgment correct, the power of expression great, 
without the aid of extensive learning. As Ernesti justly remarks, 


“‘ there are many uneducated men, of native quickness and force of 


mind, who can tell what they have seen or heard, in a manner suf- 


ficiently grammatical, and with far greater energy and command of 


language, than learned men of inferior mental vigor.” 
We have already alluded to the case of Paul, as the only plausi- 


ble exception to the general proposition concerning the writers of 


the new testament. But we have his express testimony in our fa- 
vor. He tells the Corinthians, that he came to them, “ not with 
excellency of speech, or of wisdom,” that is, not with great elo- 
quence or learning. (1 Cor. ii. 1.) He admits that he is * rude in 
speech, but not in doctrine,” (2 Cor. ii. 6;) whence it is evident 
that he aimed neither at the refinements of philosophy, nor the graces 
of eloquence, but at the plain and simple exhibition of the truth. 
Again we find him declaring that he was not sent to preach the 
gospel “ with wisdom of words, (1 Cor. i. 17,) i. e. in a learned 
or philosophical manner; aud exulting in the triumphant success 
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of the simple doctrine of the cross, as “ the power of God, he 
asks, as if in derision of the boasted learning and skill of the age, 
“where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the disputer 
of this world?” ‘The “ disputer of this world,” beyond all ques- 
tion, is the Greek sophist, whose aim it was to unite the charms of 
eloquence with the force of a refined and subtle logic. What his 
own method was, Paul shows us decisively, by contrasting it with 
this on the one hand, and with the legal and traditional teaching of 
the Jewish scribe, on the other. If still more evidence be neces- 
sary, he speaks of himself as preaching the gospel, “ not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ;” (1 Cor. ii. 135) and surely, the words which man’s 
wisdom would teach, in the view of the Corinthians, refined as they 
were, and habituated to philosophical speculations, would be learn- 
ed words, i. e. elegant and finished rhetorical discourses. And as 
surely would the Spirit teach those words, and that use of them, 
which would convey the truth most plainly and effectually to the 
mind of every hearer ; and this, of course, would be done by the 
language of popular usage. ‘To those who despised him as defi- 
cient in the accomplishments of Grecian learning and oratory, Paul 
always replied by admitting the charge to be true, and claiming a 
greater glory and efficiency for the simple means which he used 
when attended by divine power ; (2 Cor.x. 4.) Thus we see that 
the only one of the new testament writers, who could be plausibly 
claimed as an exception to our general proposition, himself strong- 
ly and repeatedly vindicates his claim to be ranked with the rest, 
as one who studiously employs a plain and simple style in the pre- 
sentation of truth. 

We now come to the second point of the argument, viz. the ac- 
tual character of the new testament, an respect to language and 
style. We believe it is now universally agreed, that the Greek of 
the original is far from Attic purity, in the forms of words, 
their signification, and their construction. In these respects, it 
very often resembles the Hebrew, while the words themselves are 
Greek. We have not far to seek for a rational explanation of this 
phenomenon. After the death of Alexander, and during the reigns 
of his successors, as well as under the Resiens, the intercourse » of 
the Jews with the Greeks, is known to have been very great. Nor 
was it by any means confined to Palestine. ‘The inhabitants of 
that country spread themselves, in great numbers, into Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Greece. Wherever they went, they found Greek the 
universal language, and of course were necessitated to use it. 
Hence it would naturally become familiar to the Jews at large, both 
at home and abroad. Among foreign Jews especially, it would be 
the language of common intercourse. But none of them would 
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be likely to speak it with great purity. ‘The Hebrew was a sacred 
language to them, and was still used in all their religious services. 
This use of it, together with the fact of its being their vernacular 
tongue, joined to the natural inattention of common people to purity 
of language, would of necessity give to their Greek, a strong tincture 
of the Hebrew idiom. ‘The language of common intercourse, 
therefore, would be of a character precisely like that of the new 
testament. Need another word be said to show whence the latter 
was derived, especially if we consider that the writers themselves 
were taken from the midst of the common people, and wrote and 
spoke for the one great object of doing good to all, by declaring 
the truth of the gospel ? 

We trace, likewise, a striking resemblance to the language of 
common life, in the general style and manner of the writings of the 
new testament. There is the same simplicity, the same want of 
precision, the same neglect of grammatical correctness, in the one 
as in the other. Each of these particulars, is susceptible of abun- 
dant illustration. In respect to the first, nothing can be more ob- 
vious in the style of those writings, than the absence of all art and 
pains. We believe that no one can read them, even with the clo- 
sest scrutiny directed to this very point, and detect the slightest in- 
stance in which the manner of expression has been modified pur- 
posely to accord with some preconceived idea of elegant writing. 
It seems never to have entered the minds of the authors, that style, 
in itself, was of any consequence at all. Whether they were to 
write a narrative, explain a point of doctrine, or give an exhorta- 
tion, they seem equally to have felt that but one thing was to be 
done, viz. to convey their thoughts to others. ‘This object being 
gained, all the purposes of language, in their view, were accom- 
plished. Hence, they always expressed themselves in a perfectly 
natural manner. ‘Their words seem to be those which spontane- 
ously rose in their minds, together with the ideas which they wished 
to convey ; no rhetorical skill is bestowed on their arrangement ; 
no pains are taken to round them into finely turned periods. Where 
the thought breaks off, there the sentence ends, whether the ca- 
dence be musical, and the proportion of the parts correct, or not. 
In narration, particularly, they exhibit the most perfect simplicity. 
We have nothing but bare statement, nothing added to varnish, 
nothing to adorn. It can be compared to nothing better, or more 
obviously, than tothe manner of children and youth, when honest- 
ly telling a story. There is the same natural way of viewing ob- 
jects, in both ; the same obvious and simple mode of expression ; 
and the same uniformity in commencing almost every sentence, 
and even clause, with the particle and. 

In the second place, the language of the New-Testament, ts very 
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remote from logical precision. We, of course, must not be un- 
derstood as referring here, to those parts or passages merely, which 
are figurative, but to the more ordinary and familiar mode of ex- 
pression. We presume no one will maintain, that this is regulated ac- 
cording to the principles of strict philosophical usage. It will be ad- 
mitted, for example, that when it is said, (Matt. ii.3,) ‘all Jerusalem 
was troubled,” we are not to understand the city literally, with its 
walls and buildings, nor indeed, absolutely every single jindi- 
vidual. It will be granted, we presume, that the whole meaning 
is exhausted by the phrase, “the inhabitants generally.” Here, 
then, is a want of entire logical precision. Similar instances may 
be found in Math. iii. 4, vill. 34, xxi. 10, iv. 8. So likewise the 
precept which verbally requires, that we shall hate our nearest re- 
lations, in order to become disciples of Christ, if interpreted to the 
letter, infringes broadly on the law of benevolence. Here, then, 
again, is a departure from strict precision. A correct analysis of 
the motives of human conduct, would show that the love of money 
is not the “ root of all evil ;”’ yet such is the letter of the statement. 
‘¢ He that offends in one point, is guilty of all,” i. e. of breaking 
every individual precept, if we construe each term according to 
its precise meaning. ‘ By works a man is justified, and not by 
faith only ;” “a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the 
law.” Here is a direct contradiction, on the principles of lite- 
ral interpretation. Again, “ whosoever is born of God, doth not 
commit sin ;—he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” 'There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.” Interpret these passages 
as logically exact, and it follows that the christian has no moral 
character, for he does not sin and he does no good thing. Or if the 
latter passage be considered as referring to men in their natural 
state, and not to christians, take the declaration of our Savior, 
‘“‘there is none good but one, that is God,” and the same conclu- 
sion follows. ‘These cannot be claimed as examples of proper 
figurative language, unless we choose to extend the application of 
that term to all cases, both in common life and in writing, where 
a different thing is meant, from what the words interpreted to 
the letter would signify. If we make this the meaning of the term 
figurative, then the passages in question are so, indeed, as well as 
almost all the language of ordinary life. Simply to call them 
figurative, however, will by no means destroy their resemblance to 
common usage generally, or evade the conclusion to which that re- 
semblance leads us, or show us how we are to interpret those forms 
of expression in which we discover this usage. | 

In the third place, we may briefly notice the neglect of gram- 
matical correctness. What has been said of the mixture of He- 
brew idiom in the Greek of the new testament, applies also in il- 
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lustration of this point. There are, likewise, other departures 
from pure Greek usage, of a similar kind, derived from the different 
dialects with which the Jews happened to be conversant. All 
these mixtures are violations of grammatical purity® Cases of this 
kind, occur in the use of words not Greek, modes of construction 
not authorized by the syntax of that language, and the use of Greek 
words in improper senses. Examples might be adduced in abund- 
ance, to illustrate each of these cases; but they would be superfluous 
to the critical scholar, and perhaps uninteresting to every other. 
It is sufficient to say, that the fact in question, viz. a want of gram- 
matical correctness in these particulars, is no longer disputed, 
among those who are qualified to judge. Now this is precisely 
similar to the appearances which the language of common life 
presents universally, in circumstances like those of the Jews. ‘The 
more extensive the intercourse of a people with foreigners, the 
greater and more frequent is their departure from the purity of 
their native tongue, in ordinary conversation. In respect, there- 
fore, to such purity, the actual language of the new testament, is 
exactly what it might be expected to be, on the supposition, that it 
was conformed to the usages of common life among the Jews. 

It ought perhaps, to be mentioned here, that the characteristics 
which we have described, are to be recognized in different de- 
grees, in different parts of the new testament. We have already 
mentioned the evangelical histories, as examples of an unrivaled 
simplicity. ‘The style of Paul and of the writer of the Acts is more 
elevated and pure than that of any of the rest, but without depar- 
ting essentially, we think, from common usage. ‘Their education, 
and opportunities of intercourse with learned and polished Greeks, 
were doubtless superior to those of their companions. In the case 
of Paul, likewise, the nature of the subjects of which he treats, his 
sublime and comprehensive views of them, and the energy of his 
feelings, would naturally tend to render his language elevated. 
His plea before king Agrippa, and other speeches recorded in the 
Acts, may be cited as exhibiting great elegance and propriety in the 
use of language, as well as skill in managing his cause. Yet 
neither the uniform elevation, nor the occasional elegance of his 
style, prevent his being a simple writer, or prove that he did not, 
as a settled principle, conform to ordinary usage. He always ex- 
presses himself in a manner perfectly natural and easy, and, as 
he often assures us, he does it without any “ wisdom of words, 
lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” That 
language and manner which were natural to him, were doubtless 
simple and intelligible to his readers likewise. “If there are 
any passages in his epistles,” these are the words of Ernesti, 
‘which appear to be too splendid, and too far above the under- 
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standing of common men, to be accounted for on the principles of 
ordinary usage generally, they are to be ascribed in part to the 
natural sublimity of the Hebrew tongue, with which the Jews, cer- 
tainly might be pertectly familiar, though it may often afford us 
great difficulty in interpreting ; and partly, to the excited state 
of the writer’s mind, and his superiority of intellect.” And if 
those for whom the apostle immediately wrote, might readily un- 
derstand him, except so far as the nature of his subject, or his 
comprehensive and intricate manner of reasoning might render it 
difficult, (and that this was the case appears evident from such pas- 
sages as | Cor. i. 17;) then whatever may be said of the eleva- 
tion or occasional obscurity of his style, still it will remain true, 
that he made use of the language of common life. 

We would likewise remark, respecting the Apocalypse, that 
though its symbolical representations are by no means obviously in- 
telligible to us at the present day, yet it does not follow of course, 
that they were not so to those for whom the book was first written; 
and even if this did follow, still the language employed in describing 


them, is not the less strikingly and decidedly that of ordinary 


usage. The former point will readily be granted by those who 
consider that the Jews and other people of the east were familiar 
with symbolical language ; and even should it be denied, we can 
make a stand at the second, which will abundantly answer our 
purpose. 

Thus we have shown that those characteristics, which are ac- 
knowledged to belong to common usage generally, do likewise 
belong, in a remarkable degree, to that of the new testament. 
We have likewise shown, that those modifications which the 
common language of the Jews particularly, might be expected to 
receive from their peculiar circumstances, belong equally to the 
style of the sacred writings. We know not how these facts 
are to be accounted for, except on the supposition that the lan- 
guage of the bible was designedly conformed to that kind of usage, 
which, in every respect, it so decidedly resembles. At all events, 
the resemblance itself, a thorough and striking one, cannot, by any 
possibility, be denied ; and if not, we are ignorant by what pro- 
cess of reasoning it is to be shown, that the same principles of in- 
terpretation are not to be applied to both. 

We proceed to the third topic of argument for the main propo- 
position, viz. the design of God in giving a revelation. We shall 
here take it for granted, that his true and proper design was the 
salvation of all classes of men. Now if the bible has any relation 
at all to this design, it must of course be, that of a means to this 
great end. But truth can have no influence any farther than 


itis known and understood. It must, therefore, in order to ac- 
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cord with the nature and extent of the design, be conveyed in that 
manner which is most plain and intelligible—not to a few only—but 
to all. The means would otherwise fail of a true and universal 
adaptation to the end. Now in the language of every cultivated 
people, there is a learned style and a popular style. The one is 
familiarly used and understood, only by few; the other, by the 
mass of people generally. ‘The one is founded on a more exten- 
ded analysis, and a more accurate conception of ideas, than com- 
mon minds have leisure or inclination to make ; the other is limit- 
ed, in its compass of expression, to simple and obvious objects of 
thought, and these it designates in a very general and indefinite 
manner. The one is the offspring of study and art, and is familiar 
only to those who have devoted themselves, in some degree, at 
least, to intellectual pursuits; the other is the dialect of nature, 
alike intelligible to the learned and the ignorant, and having the 
same general characteristics in all languages. It is manifest which 
of these styles was to be chosen, as the means of making divine 
truth intelligible to all. There could be no alternative, but either 
to employ that of popular usage, or to leave the great body of the 
human race entirely beyond the reach of the revelation. The 
latter course, we may be sure, a wise and benevolent God, aiming 
to do all that was necessary for the salvation of the whole of mankind 
without exception, would never adopt. He never would adopt, if 
this were his true design, a mode of using language which would 
render the meaning of his declarations inaccessible to the great 
majority of men. He would not employ the style of the learned 
and philosophical, trusting to their benevolence and wisdom to 
transform it into one of more general adaptation. God is not like 
one of us, that he should send forth a system of truth into the 
world, designing thereby to accomplish a mighty and universal 
transformation, and at the same time, clothe that truth in a drapery 
through which not one in a thousand, no, not one in a hundred 
thousand, could see or know its features. This is not the good- 
ness nor the wisdom of the Author of every perfect gift. It is 
more like the policy of those learned men who keep their treasures 
locked up from vulgar eyes, and publish nothing but in a language 
which only themselves can understand. If we venture to attri- 
bute this aristocracy of wisdom to the Divine Being, we shall rate 
his goodness even lower than that of his apostle, who had rather 
speak five words intelligibly, that he might teach others also, than 
ten thousand in an unknown tongue. Do we suppose that God 
means to tantalize us? Dare we doit? Yet how much better 
than this is it, to say, that he has ever designedly adopted an ob- 
scure mode of communicating that truth, which, under awful pe- 
nalties, he has bid us all learn and obey? That, in short, he ever 
reyealed his truth and will to men, in any other way than that 
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which, if it is not, he might justly expect would be, perfectly familiar 
to them all? Not but that the revelations made under the ancient 
Jewish economy, were dark, compared with the light of christianity ; 
and some of the parables of our Savior, less easy to be understood 
than his other discourses. But who can show that the course of 
divine providence toward that people, was not calculated in the 
best possible manner, (considering their circumstances, and those of 
the world,) to impart and preserve among them the knowledge of 
the true God, of a future Messiah, and of salvation through him ? 
The extraordinary events of their history were constantly remind- 
ing them of the character and authority of God, in a manner al- 
together without a parallel in our day ; and as constantly might 
the system of sacrifices have put them in mind of a Savior to come, 
and their need of hisblood. So that that dispensation was glorious, 
and for aught that any one can show, as glorious as was possible in 
those circumstances, although that which followed, exceeded it in 
glory. Nor can any one show that the parables were not adapted 
in the best manner to instruct those to whom they were addressed. 
There is no doubt that some of them, at least, were more intelli- 
ble and impressive to the audiences, than instruction given in the 
usual explicit and didactic manner; just as a familiar comparison 
or illustration, will often lead to the understanding of a principle, 
when the abstract statement of it would not. We are likewise 
to consider that the mode of teaching by parables was in com- 
mon use among the Jews, from remote antiquity; and that their 
peculiar weakness and ignorance required it to be adopted by 
Christ, just as children now require to be taught by comparisons 
drawn from objects with which they are familiar. ‘That the disci- 
ples did not always readily understand them, is no proof that they 
would have understood direct instruction better. Some of the para- 
bles of Christ may likewise be accounted for on another principle, 
without supposing any designed obscurity, in the proper sense of 
that phrase. ‘They may be considered as the attempts of a skilful 
hand to insinuate the truth, as it were, into minds peculiarly pre- 
judiced, without irritating them by the direct declaration of re- 
pulsive doctrines. ‘The parabolic narrative, of itself, would engage 
the attention of the hearer; he might thus be led to compare his 
own character, conduct, or circumstances, with the principal fea- 
tures of the story; and so be led to make the intended applica- 
tion to himself, as the result of his own reflections. If refusing 
to make the application, and receive the benefit, he was rather 
irritated against the author of the parable, he would find himself, as 
the Pharisees often did, at aloss how to proceed. He could bring 
no charge against Christ for having told a fictitious story ; and openly 
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to have taken offense at it, would indicate a consciousness that it 
was applicable to himself, which, we may be sure, the Phari- 
sees would be careful to avoid. And not only might the pre- 
judiced minds of the Jews, be less likely to resist the truth when 
conveyed to them by parables, but in respect to those which were 
less easy to be understood than direct declarations, the guilt of un- 
belief and resistance on the part of the hearer, and of course his 
punishment, would be less, as sinning against inferior light. ‘This 
might be one reason why parables of the latter class were some- 
times employed. 

We have been led to this digression, because some persons 
may object to our argument from the design of God in giv- 
ing a revelation, that, as a matter of fact, he has not made it so 
clear and intelligible to all, as he might have done. And if we 
have not shown, we have at lest indicated how it may be shown, 
that no one can prove such an assertion to be true. Indeed, if it 
be true, what shall we say for the benevolence of the Most High? 
Or rather, with what face will the objector rise before his Ma- 
ker’s throne, and say that God has not done for his vineyard, all that 
he might have done, when it is His own express declaration that 
He has? Are we competent to deny the assertions of Jehovah? 
Or can we show that the real thing intended in that declara- 
tion, is different from what the common usage of mankind, and 
common sense, would lead us to suppose? By what rules, then, are 
we to interpret scripture, if we abandon the only ones which the 
majority of men, at least, have to guide them? Are we left on the 
troubled ocean of opinions, without helm or compass, to seek at 
random the solid shores of truth, with such momentous, immortal 
interests depending on the course we take? Is this the wisdom and 
goodness of the blessed God, that he should give us a revelation, 
of such immeasurable importance to be rightly understood, and 
do this in such manner that those principles which mankind will na- 
turally and certainly and necessarily apply to it, must inevitably lead 
them astray ? It cannot be. We have not so learned the character of 
him that made us, and gave his son to die for us. As truly as he is a 
God of infinite benevolence, so truly would he aim to make his re- 
velations accessible and intelligible to all; and as truly as his wisdom 
is infinite, would he employ for that purpose, the only mode of 
using language which all men alike can understand, and which 
they know how correctly to interpret. 

‘Thus it appears, as we think, decisively, that the new testa- 
ment was written in the language of common life among the Jews. 
Jn this proposition, we mean to include not only the use of particu- 
Jar words, but the entire structure and manner of expression. 
And if it be thus conformed to common usage among that people, 
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and of course, in its chief characteristics, to common usage gene- 
rally, as we have shown that it is, in a striking degree ; then while 
we are careful to avail ourselves of all the aid of sacred literature 
in respect to the peculiarities of the Jews, we assuredly are not 
to forget that the mazn principles of interpretation must be those 
which we are daily applying in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
Highly as we think of Hebrew and Greek philology, antiquities, 
etc., we still think they are sometimes relied on too exclusive- 
sively, while the light of common sense and of reason, is compara- 
tively neglected. On the other hand, there are those who apply nei- 
ther, but interpret scripture, it would seem, at random, or at least, ac- 
cording to a preconceived set of theological or philosophical opinions. 
In either case, we think there is great error. If critical learning be 
necessary to interpret even the greater part of scripture, then it is 
not a revelation for mankind generally, nor does it possess those 
popular characteristics which we have shown to belong to it. And 
if we proceed upon no fixed principles whatever, or upon the 
single one of making every thing suit the theology or philosophy 
of a party, we should be reminded that this is not interpreting 
scripture. It is making it. It is assuming a prerogative which his 
Holiness the Pope, might perhaps consider as belonging exclusive- 
ly to himself. It were well to bear in mind in what church the 
practice of interpreting the bible at will, or to suit sectarian views 
and doctrines, first originated and most prevails. 

But because we are not to come to the interpretation of the 
scripture, with our opinions already formed as to what it actually 
teaches, it by no means follows, that we are to come without any 
knowledge or opinions whatever, which may affect our conclusions 
respecting its meaning. ‘To open the sacred volume with a pre- 
vious wish or determination to find in it a given doctrine, is one 
thing; to enter on the study of it, with settled views of the 
proper mode of ascertaining its meaning, and of what is true and 
false in the nature of things, is quite another. ‘The one is anticipa~- 
ting, or rather rejecting our teacher; the other may be only coming 
with adue preparation to learn, ‘The case may certainly happen, 
(and the more frequently, as the language of the bible has not only 
all the indefiniteness of popular usage, but often likewise, a usage 
peculiar to itself,) in which all considerations whatever, apart from 
those which refer to the nature of things, will either leave the 
meaning of a passage undecided, or decide it incorrectly. ‘Thus, it is 
by overlooking considerations of this kind, that the Roman cath- 
olic doctrine of the real presence, is made out of the declaration 
of Christ, when, in distributing the consecrated bread of the com- 
munion to his disciples, he said “take, eat; this is my body,” 
Here is an interpretation, acknowledged to be false, which has 
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been adopted and has passed current with vast multitudes, in conse- 
quence of adhering strictly to the known previous usage of each 
word, and disregarding the obvious nature of the case. Just views 
of things, as they are constituted and ordered by divine Provi- 
dence, would have prevented such an absurdity from ever being 
thought possible. In like manner, when Christ told the Jews that 
he would give his flesh for bread, “for the life of the world,” they 
seem not to have doubted that he meant literally, to give them his 
flesh to eat. They did not hesitate about the interpretation of 
his language, but the possibility of the thing. ‘Their only difficulty 
was, how can he do it? Had they interpreted the language in ques- 
tion, with less deference to the established usage of the particular 
words, and more to the known nature of things, they might have been 
saved from their mistake. We might go on in this manner, to 
multiply examples, almost without number, in which, absurd and 
monstrous doctrines have been derived from scripture, by inter- 
preting strictly to the letter, and setting at naught plain and simple 
truths, which no man in the exercise of his reason and common 
sense, ever doubted. Indeed, to these two causes, but especially 
to the latter, may be ascribed some of the greatest theological 
errors (if not the greatest part of all) that have ever appeared in 
the world. It has been by overlooking or setting aside the sim- 
plest truths, so simple and so easily taken for granted, as to be 
afterwards hardly thought of, that theologians have been led to 
conclusions, which would certainly have startled them, had they 
first attentively surveyed those truths, and traced their various bear- 
ings and relations. ‘The notion of our identity with Adam, and 
that of divine efficiencey in the production of sin, may each be 
shown to have sprung from the oversight of some fundamental 
and obvious fact in the actual constitution and order of things. If 
these remarks be true, if just views of the nature of things be 
often all that prevents gross delusion in regard to the meaning of 
scripture, and if the want of them has so often and so greatly 
misled the theologian, then surely it is of the utmost importance that 
we should know how to distinguish these views from such as are not 
just, and not to be depended on as truth. We shall presently pro- 
ceed to show how this isto be done ; first, however, premising one 
or two observations. 

One of these is that the process of interpreting language, ne- 
cessarily supposes the application of some previous knowledge of 
things. ‘To interpret language, is to ascertain its meaning. ‘This mean- 
ing may be obvious or not. When it is so, it is because we recognize 
each word as the known sign of a certain idea, with which, of course, 
we are likewise familiar ; and we immediately make use of our 
previous knowledge of the ideas, to assist us in interpreting the 
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language. When the meaning of a passage is not obvious, the 
process of investigating it, always consists in inquiring which of all 
the objects of thought we are acquainted with, can be meant by 
any word that is doubtful, or at least, may bear some relation to 
that which is meant. So that, in every case, actually to understand 
language, presupposes some knowledge of things; and to inter- 
pret, implies that such knowledge is applicable to the case before 
us, with a confidence in its correctness. 

It may be farther remarked, that if we are ever to act at all, in 
any manner, we must, of necessity, assume that we know some 
things with certainty. Every man acts, of course, in view of some 
motive or reason for acting ; which must consequently, be, in his 
view at least, a reality ; for no man, surely, acts in view of that as 
a motive, which he does not hiinself believe to exist. If it be 
said, that he may act in view of a doubtful good, and so without 
a conviction of the certainty of his knowledge, we answer, that to 
suppose the good doubtful, is to suppose some evidence for, 
and some against, the probability of its future attainment, of 
which evidence he is sure beyond a doubt; and it is in view of 
this that he acts, and acts with confidence in the correctness of his 
judgment. In like manner, in forming speculative opinions, as well 
as in matters of practice, we are obliged to assume that we can 
and do know some things correctly. Evidence becomes such, 
only as we are sure of the facts which constitute it. We cannot 
even form the opinion that the evidence on each side of a given 
question is entirely inconclusive, without taking it for granted that 
we know, without mistake, what that evidence is. 

Since, therefore, we are under the absolute necessity of assum- 
ing, to some extent at least, the certainty of our knowledge of 
things, and of applying it with confidence both in speculative and 
practical matters, it is, as we have already said, an important in- 
quiry, what constitutes such knowledge, and by what marks it is 
to be distinguished. We might remark here, on the question 
whether we have any such knowledge, that the contrary can never 
be proved ; for the evidence to prove it, must be something which 
is depended on as certain truth ; but the very point to be proved, 
is, that there is nothing on which we can thus depend as certain. 
We must therefore, either remain in entire uncertainty whether we 
have any knowledge to be depended on, or we must assume that 
we have such knowledge. ‘The alternative of perfect scepticism, 
we may be assured, no man ever did, or ever can, really and truly 
embrace, whatever may be his professions. He cannot live 
without performing some acts, and he cannot act, without assu- 
ming that he knows something with certainty, even if it be no 
more than this, that he knows just nothing at all. We must, 
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therefore, and do, inevitably, assume that we have some correct 
knowledge of things. ‘The only question is, what is to be regard- 
ed as such knowledge. We answer, the decisions of the unper- 
verted reason of mankind, in cases where it is competent to de- 
cide. 'That there are no such cases, can never be proved ; for to sup- 
pose this to be the fact, is to make reason wholly incompetent to 
decide any thing ; and of course, it cannot decide its own incom- 
petency. We must therefore, unavoidably assume that there are 
cases in which reason is able to decide what is true and false in 
the nature of things. And in such cases, of course, it will in fact 
decide correctly, if it be not perverted. ‘To say that the human 
mind can decide a given point correctly, and that there is no cause, 
either within it or without it, which can pervert its judgments is to 
say that it will decide correctly on the particular point in question. 
And wherever these two requisites, viz. competency to decide, and 
freedom from mental perversion, are found, there will always be 
the same decision by all rational beings. Any number of persons 
who are competent to decide a given question, and are likewise 
free from mental perversion, will as surely decide it alike, as they 
will decide it correctly. Hence the uniformity or commonness, 
so to speak, of a decision, among men of capable and unperverted 
minds, is an additional criterion of its correctness. ‘There is 
therefore, if these things be true, a kind of knowledge to be de- 
pended on, consisting in the uniform decisions of the competent, 
unperverted reason or common sense of mankind. From these de- 
cisions, understood as we have now explained them, we confident- 
ly maintain there is no appeal. Common sense is the infallible 
umpire, and of right ought to be considered as the final one, in 
all cases, where it is competent to sit in judgment. If its de- 
cisions be not final, we ask, whither shall we resort? Is it said, 
‘to the law, and to the testimony?’ but how are we to deter- 
mine what the law and the testimony mean, except by this same 
common sense? Will any one show how we are to come to any 
conclusion respecting the meaning of scripture, without the aid of 
this faculty? Unless we act upon the principle of discarding the 
dictates of reason and common sense in this matter, we must un- 
avoidably go the whole extent of admitting and applying them as 
truth. Few, we presume, will deny that the province of reason is 
to determine the actual meaning of scripture. If it is not, how 
shall it be determined at all? How shall we know the import of a 
single word which it contains, except by applying our own men- 
tal faculties in investigating it, and confiding in the result thus ob- 
tained, as the real meaning? Here, then, in this particular re- 
spect of determining the meaning of scripture, all place con- 
fidence in the decisions of reason as infallible truth. And how can 
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it be shown that in any other case, in which the human mind is equally 
competent to decide, and equally disposed to decide correctly, it 
will not form a decision, which may, with equal confidence, be de- 
pended on as infallible? Why are not the dictates of competent, 
unperverted common sense respecting the nature of things, as im- 
plicitly to be trusted, as its decisions respecting the meaning of the 
divine declarations? We have the same requisites in both cases, 
competency to decide, and freedom from perversion. In what 
way will it be made to appear, that while we confide in our views 
of scripture doctrines as beyond all question correct, we may not 
likewise confide in the certainty of our knowledge of some facts, at 
least, in the nature of things? In using and trusting to reason in . 
interpreting the scriptures, we do virtually imply and admit its au- 
thority in all cases whatever, where it is equally competent to de- 
cide, and equally free from a wrong bias. We might ask, indeed, for 
what conceivable purpose has God endowed us with the power of 
common sense and right reason, if not that we may thereby see the 
true nature and tendency of things, in order that we may act ac- 
cordingly ? If this was his design, need we fear to rely on the de- 
cisions obtained by the upright and conscientious exercise of these 
powers, upon subjects which fall within their appropriate sphere ? 
Is it possible, that God has so constituted the human mind, that its 
constant, unperverted decision is wrong, on a question like this, 
for example, whether freedom of action is necessary to accounta- 
bility? And if it be impeaching either his benevolence or his wis- 
dom to make such a supposition, must we not admit that the un- 
biassed decisions of this faculty of reason or common sense, which 
he himself gave us, that we might see things as they really are, and 
act accordingly,—must we not unavoidably admit that the decisions 
of this faculty, in its appropriate province, are themselves, in fact, 
infallible truth? If they are not, then God is either frustrated in 
his design, or his real design was not to give us faculties, which 
should enable us to see the truth. ‘To him who denies the position 
we maintain, we leave the choice between the alternatives of this 
dilemma. 

We must, therefore, and ought to place the highest confidence 
in the decisions of competent, unperverted reason concerning the 
nature of things. Nor would it be difficult to show, that those very 
persons who exclaim most loudly against the use of reason and 
philosophy in relation to scripture, do themselves assume that they 
have some knowledge on which they can with certainty depend, 
and which they apply with confidence, in interpreting the sacred 
volume. They could not move a single step, without taking it for 
granted, that they can understand the bible ; which is the same as 
to say that they can distinguish the real meaning from that which 
Vow. Ill. 18 
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is not. But in thus distinguishing the real meaning from that 
which is not, do they never find themselves rejecting a given inter- 
pretation, on the simple ground that it is inconsistent with some 
known truth, established by common sense? On what principle does 
any one decide that he need not, of course, eat the flesh, and drink 
the blood of Christ, in the literal sense, in order to have life in 
him? or that when he is required to make himself a new heart, the 
meaning of the precept is not, that he should set about making 
the physical organ over again, with all its apparatus? What is it, 
we ask, but a decision of sober and enlightened common sense, 
that prevents any one from interpreting these passages in this man- 
ner? If it be said that known Hebrew usage might likewise fur- 
nish a reason for explaining them differently, we ask, how does any 
one know that? How do we decide what was the actual Hebrew 
usage of the terms in question? Do we not first determine that the 
sense cannot be literal, because it would be inconsistent with the 
nature of things? Is not here a decision of human reason, coming 
in at the very threshold of inquiry into the meaning of scripture, 
and made use of alike by all? The whole subject may be brought 
to a point by the single question, why do we ever reject the literal 
sense of words, in interpreting the bible? The honest learner 
knows, if the biased theologian does not, that it is always because 
it would be inconsistent with some known truth; and that very 
often at least, this truth is only one of the common decisions of 
the human understanding respecting the nature of things. Why 
then, is a man who does this, accused of leaning to reason and phi- 
losophy, and of evincing a singular and unwarrantable degree of 
self-confidence ? Who does not go on the supposition that no sense 
of scripture can be correct which is contrary to the known na- 
ture of things? and that he is competent to discern the agreement 
or discrepancy of a given meaning, with the truths or realities 
designated by that phrase? 

In what we have said of the confidence to be placed in the de- 
cisions of reason or common sense, we wish to be expressly under- 
stood as speaking of those decisions which are uninfluenced by any 
cause that can possibly lead to error, whether arising from the state 
of the mind itself, or operating on it from without. That the hu- 
man mind may, on some subjects, be thus free from any perverting 
influence, we think all will admit; otherwise, they must maintain 
it to be universally unsafe to trust even their own decisions. In 
whatever case, then, it can be shown, that there is no supposable 
influence which can lead the human mind astray in its conclusions, 
and that itis fully competent to decide, we may rest assured it will 
arrive atthe truth. But it will be said that there are few such ca- 
ses—that the human mind is hardly free, on any subject, from the 
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influence of strongly excited propensities and desires for inferior 
good. By these the vision of the human intellect is indeed decei- 
ved, and things are made to appear as they are not. Yet the sense 
of right and wrong is not by any means, nor can it be so wholly ef- 
faced from the mind, that its true and honest convictions respecting 
moral duty, and the fundamental points of moral truth, shall be erro- 
neous. If it were so, there would be no thunders of conscience in the 
ear of the wicked. Even when perverted, therefore, if we could ob- 
tain the true decisions of the human mind on the main questions in 
morals and religion, we might safely trust in them. The essence 
of the perversion is not, that the decisions, the real convictions, are 
themselves wrong, but that they are counteracted, and as it were, 
suppressed, through the influence of the inferior propensities on the 
views of the understanding. But if the honest convictions of a 
perverted mind may be trusted on any subject, may not those of 
an unpervertec ? And whatever may be said of some men, or even 
of a great number, are there not others, who do in fact love the 
truth, and honestly seek it? Can we not find those, whose views 
we have no reason to suspect of being warped by the desire to 
carry a particular purpose; and who are abundantly competent, in 
point of understanding, to decide correctly on those points which 
depend so immediately on the evidence of consciousness, as the 
first principles of morals? If it be not so, if we may not thus trust 
to the decisions of human reason or common sense, whatever be 
its state or character, on the subject brought under its cognizance, 
on what can we place dependence, in what shall we confide ? Do 
you say, in the decisions of scripture ? But must we not have like- 
wise, as we have already shown, confidence in the decisions of our 
own understanding ? When we affix one particular meaning to the 
words of scripture, rather than another, is there not a decision of 
the understanding, that thus the words mean ? What idea does any 
one attach to the phrase, “ the doctrines of scripture,” except that 
of the things which he judges and believes the bible to teach ? Do 
we not then employ this very reason, (perverted and not to be trust- 
ed as it is,) in deciding on the meaning of the divine declarations ? 
Can any one show how we can do otherwise ? Will any one point 
out how divine truth can be so revealed, that we shall be under no 
necessity, in any respect, of trusting to the conclusions of our own 
minds respecting it? And supposing all to agree that reason must 
determine, on the meaning at least of the divine word, will any one 
proceed to show, that its decisions are less likely to be perverted, 
in this particular matter, than in regard to moral truth generally ? 
Do we not all know that different opinions almost without number, 
on the same points, have been professedly derived from the same 
texts? Does the perverseness of the heart, indeed, any where ope- 
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rate more strongly to give a bias to the views of the understanding, 
than in respect to the meaning of scripture ? If it does, then whence 
the countless diversity of sects, and whence the locust-swarm of 
theological errors, pretended to be scripture doctrines, which has 
come up over the face of the earth? What advantage is there, 
then, in limiting the exercise of common sense to deciding on the 
meaning of scripture, rather than extending it to all truth which 
properly comes within the reach of its power ; or what safety in 
trusting to its decisions within the former limited sphere, more im- 
plicitly than within the other? Mental perversion may influence 
human opinions on all subjects ; and surely not least in regard to 
the meanin; of scripture, conveyed to us, as it is, through a medi- 
um so indefinite as language, and therefore so easy to be misappre- 


5 


hended. And onthe other hand, we believe that a sound and un- 
perverted mind will decide, with equal certainty of correctness, on 
the actual meaning of the scripture, or on any question whatever, 
respecting the reality of things, provided its powers be equally 
competent. A God of infinite benevolence, in both cases, would 
not so constitute our minds, that any other cause than wilful obliqui- 
ty, operating either immediately or remotely, could lead its judg- 
ment astray, on points of the highest moment to our welfare. 
Indeed correct interpretation necessarily depends on a correct 
knowledge of things. In every process of investigation into the 
meaning of language, the ground work must consist of mental de- 
cisions concerning what is true or false, possible or impossible, as 
things are actually constituted. To illustrate this ; suppose a given 
passage of an author is to be interpreted. ‘The case will be one 
of those which follow. 1. If the language will bear two or more 
interpretations, one or more of which makes it say what 7s, or 


can be true, and the rest what cannot be true, then we adopt one of 


the former, viz. that to which known usage assigns the preference. 
Thus, for example, the declaration, ‘ except ye eat the flesh, and 


9 


drink the blood of the Son of man, ye have no life in you,” may 
easily bear a literal import, so far as the words merely are concern- 
ed. It may likewise mean, that those to whom the declaration was 
made, must receive the doctrines of Christ, and live by them, in 


order to enjoy the favor of God, and be happy. 


But it is 


absurd to suppose that the flesh of Christ must literally be eat- 
en, and his blood drunk, in order to possess the highest felicity. 
Common sense rejects the idea with abhorrence. But the latter 
interpretation every way suits the passage, the context and the na- 
ture of things; it is therefore to be adopted. 2. If we know of 
no actual reality, which the words may signify, but can conceive 
of something as possibly true, which they may denote, then we 


conclude that this is the meaning. 





For example, the language of 
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scripture respecting the trinity, cannot be properly understood to 
mean any thing which, by the powers of unassisted reason, we pre- 
viously know to be true. But it may be true, that God is one or 
of one essence, (just as man is one,) existing with a threefold dis- 
tinction of attributes and acts ; for the decision that oneness of es- 
sence necessarily implies also oneness of attributes and acts, though 
a common one, may, at least, be a decision which human reason 
is incompetent to make. And since the language in question na- 
turally expresses this possible truth, concerning the mode of the 
divine existence, we conclude that such is the real meaning. 3. If 
the only meaning the words will bear, neither is, nor can be true, 
but is known to be false or impossible, then we conclude, either that 
the speaker intended to utter falsehood, or did not know what the 
language must unavoidably be understood to express. ‘Thus our 
first parents could have understood the tempter’s language, “* Ye 
shall not surely die,” in no other way than as contradicting the 
warning of Jehovah ; for they did not as yet know of any other 
death than that which he had threatened. ‘The only meaning the 
words could have conveyed to them, therefore, might have been 
known to be false ; and might have led them to infer the tempter’s 
intention to utter falsehood. 4. ‘The language may be to us whol- 
ly unintelligible ; that is, it may neither convey to us a meaning 
which we know is or may be true, nor one which we know to 
be false or impossible. We have an example of this kind, when 
attempting to read a language with which we are totally unac- 
quainted. 

Now if the decisions or judgments which have been employ- 
ed in such a process as this, be those of the competent, un- 
perverted common sense of mankind, and can be shown beyond all 
question to be so, then we can rely on the result, whatever it may 
be, with the highest confidence in its correctness. If the par- 
ticular passage thus investigated, be one of scripture, we may rest 
assured that the result is a truth to which the God of nature, 
of revelation, and of the human mind, would lead us. And surely 
we never need fear that he will fail to ‘acknowledge that to be his 
truth, which we have obtained by the application of the only prin- 
ciples and the only means with which he has made us acquainted, 
and which is in perfect accordance with the constitution and order 
of his own system. 

We now proceed to another inquiry, intimately connected with 
the present subject, viz. whether the bible does not presuppose in 
usin some degree of knowledge on moral subjects. We think it 
does, and that in the following particulars. In the first place, it 
supposes the evidence, as well as the fact, of the existence of a 
Ged, to be obvious to the human mind. We find in the bible no 
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express declaration of the fact. ‘Those assertions which come 
nearest to it, generally respect either his character, attributes, or 
acts. Such passages as Isa. xlv. 5, for exainple are to be under- 
stood as simply asserting that he alone possesses a truly divine char- 
acter, in Opposition to the gods of the heathen. In like manner, 
we find no where a formal exhibition of the evidence. The facts 
which constitute it, are supposed to be wellknown. As an illustra- 
tion of this, take the. argument of St. Paul in Rom. i. As proof 
that the heathen are without excuse for not knowing and serving 
Jehovah, he simply adduces the clearness of the evidence, respect- 
ing his power and Godhead, and only incidentally alludes to 
the facts in which it consists, as open and accessible to all. He 
goes farther ; be not only supposes that the facts in question are 
accessible to all, but that the truths evinced by them, are “ clear- 
ly seen.” ‘To suppose this, certainly, implies that men have some 
knowledge on moral subjects. Again, the bible supposes that we 
are acquainted with the constitution of our own minds, and the na- 
ture of moral exercises. The precept, “ give me thine heart,” is 
neither attended nor preceded by any explanation of what is 
meant by the term heart, or of the thing intended by giving. 
In like manner, in the command to love God with all the 
heart, it is taken for granted that mankind know perfectly the na- 
ture of the act required, and the powers and faculties by which it 
is performed. Nor are we told what it is to “strive to enter into 
the straight gate,” as though we needed the information. ‘The 
duties of repentance and faith are enjoined in a similar manner, 
without any accompanying explanations. But we have the ex- 
press declarations of scripture to decide the question for us. If 
even the gentiles had the “work of the law written on their 
hearts,” then surely all men know what is right and wrong, and are 
conscious of power to do either,—and these are fundamental points 
in the science of morals. Farther, the bible supposes mankind to 
know that they are free moral agents, and of course, that they know 
the essential requisites of such agency. Unquestionably, it is ta- 
ken for granted, in every divine command, that men are, in point 
of fact, free agents, capable of acting morally. But how can men 
act freely, without being conscious both of the fact, and of the 
power so to do? Freedom, is surely nothing but acting by choice ; 
and how can men choose without knowing it; and how know that 
they choose, without knowing that they have the power to choose? 
And how can men be moral agents, except as they act of choice, 
and in a manner conformed or not conformed to known obligation ? 
But obligation implies capability of moral action, and known 
obligation implies a knowledge or sense of that capability. indeed, 
there can be no other obligation, except that which is known ; it 
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could not exist otherwise. Sins of ignorance, are not on that ac- 
count, the less really, in effect, violations of known duty. Obliga- 
tion itself, therefore, implies a known capability of doing duty, or 
in other words, a consciousness that we possess the powers and fa- 
culties, which are requisite to qualify us to act as moral agents. 
To suppose, then, that mankind are free moral agents, is to sup- 
pose that they know the essential requisites of such agency. And 
the fact, that God passes over these points in his revelation without 
mention, not even the slightest incidental one, surely indicates that 
some confidence may be placed in the correctness of the views 
which men generally entertain of them. For if we are, as a race, 
really mistaken in this matter, we mean in regard to the essential 
requisites of moral agency, would it be consistent with the other 
known procedures of God toward this world, to leave us in igno- 
rance concerning them? Is it not a principle of the divine dispen- 
sation towards our race, to instruct us, by a revelation and other 
means, in all that truth, which is necessary to a knowledge of duty, 
and the attainment of happiness? But to know our duty, must we 
not know the extent of our moral capability, and wherein it con- 
sists? Must we not in other words, know that we are moral agents, 
and what constitutes us such? And can we attain true happiness, 
without knowing the course of conduct which our moral nature re- 
quires, in order to that end, and of course, knowing what that na- 
ture is? Has not God, therefore, in leaving these important points 
untouched in scripture, given assurance unto all men, that the 
plain decisions of common sense and common understanding, 
concerning them, are correct? And if he saw it safe to trust to 
the universal impressions of mankind concerning the nature and 
essential requisites of free moral agency, what are we, that we 
should arraign his conduct, by saying that those impressions are 
false ? Or by not implicitly trusting to them, as truth not to be ques- 
tioned, when they are once ascertained, as he himself virtually 
teaches us to do? Shall we pretend to be wiser than he, and by 
adopting any other than the principles of common sense received 
among mankind universally, in reference to those points untouched 
in revelation, say, in effect, that that is false, which he has taken for 
granted to be true ? 

From the facts and arguments which have been brought forward 
in the course of these discussions, we derive the following conclu- 
sions: that the decisions of the common sense or reason of man- 
kind are to be depended on as certain truth, in all cases in which 
it can be shown to be competent to decide, and free from perver- 
sion ; that the real meaning of any divine declaration whatever, is 
always in accordance with these decisions, and consequently, that 
the scriptures can never teach any thing positively tnconsistent with 
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them, even on those subjects which lie beyond the reach of unas- 
sisted reason ; and that no passage to which fair and just interpre- 
tation assigns a meaning known to be false, can be part of a divine 
revelation. 

We likewise state the following as incontrovertible principles 
of interpreting scripture, founded on the analogy of its language to 
that of common usage. They are the principles adopted and es- 
tablished by Ernesti, in the dissertation which has given rise to 
these discussions ; and we give them in his own words. After 
observing in substance, that it must be left to the learned critic to 
distinguish and explain the peculiarities of Jewish usage, he lays 
down these general principles, applicable to the ordinary style and 
manner of expression in scripture. “First, that we should use 
that simplicity in interpreting its language, which is so marked a 
trait of that of common life, not making allegories, or emphases, 
or mystical senses, unless the obvious design of the writer requires 
it; that we do not cut to the quick, or press every word to the ut- 
most it will bear; and lastly, that we compare corresponding forms 
of expression in the language of common life, as we find it at 
the present day.” 

The application of these principles to certain doctrines, will be 
pursued in our next number. 





Art. VII].—Review or Situman’s Evements or CHEMISTRY. 


Elements of Chemistry, in the order of the lectures given in Yale-College. 
By Bensamin Sriviman, Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy, Mine- 
ralogy and Geology. 2 vols. 8vo. Hezekiah Howe. New-Haven, 
1830 and 1831. 


Tue thirst for wealth and for a prolonged existence on earth, 


gave rise to the science of chemistry. From the vain idea of 


transmuting the baser metals into gold, and of discovering a uni- 
versal remedy for diseases, it is well known, commenced the 
earliest researches into the mutual agencies of elementary matter. 
These absurd chimeras, worthy only of a semi-barbarous age, have 
long since disappeared from the world; and while mankind have 
learnt to be contented with the innumerable advantages derived 
from the common metals though still unchanged, and to elevate 
their hopes to a far happier existence than an earthly immortality 
can afford, they are, nevertheless, not disappointed in deriving 
great and substantial benefits from this science. The intellectual 
gratification which its study imparts, and the physical benefits it 
yields, render it no less an object of interest to the scholar than to 
the economist and politician. 
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As the majority of our readers, it is presumed, are familiar with 
the particulars in which chemistry has contributed to the progress 
of civilization and to the comforts of society, we shall not, on the 
present occasion, make these the subject of any remarks ; but shall 
rather direct our attention to what may be called the intellectual 
and moral character of the science. And our design could not, per- 
haps, be more happily associated than with the work placed at the 
head of this article, whose author is so successful in present- 
ing the subject under a similar point of view, not only in the 
present treatise, but in his regular course of lectures before the 


students of Yale College. 


With the scholar, the cultivation and enlargement of his intellect- 
ual and moral faculties is the main concern. ‘To him personally, 
the relations of a particular branch of knowledge to the economical 
purposes of life, is of secondary importance. Accordingly, he en- 
quires, not whether a science will furnish pecuniary profit, or pro- 
mote bodily comfort and enjoyment: but rather, whether its inves- 
tigations lead to physical and moral truth; whether the objects with 
which it is conversant are of sufficient interest to excite curiosity, and 
to bring into exercise the higher powers of the mind. 

In considering how far these recommendations meet in the pres- 
ent science, it appears to us,—that to every inquiring mind, the nature 
of the minute particles of bodies, and of the forces that effect their 
internal arrangements and combinations, must be a very interesting 
subject of reflection. ‘To know whether the almost endless varie- 
ties of matter depend upon some original difference of elementary 
atoms throughout, or whether they arise from a few elements va- 
riously combined among themselves,—to understand those secret 
powers from whose constant activity the innumerable changes take 
place in the economy of nature around us; such as the change of 
water into vapor, and its return to the earth in rain and snow, the 
gradual dissolution of the hardest rocks by atmospheric agency, 
and the consolidation of gravel and Joose materials into firm strata, 
the constant transformation of elastic fluids, by which the air we 
breathe is alternately vitiated and purified, the development of or- 
ganized bodies, and the mysterious changes they undergo in de- 
cay: to all which, if we add an acquaintance with those interesting 
processes of art, in which the ingenuity of man, through the nicest 
adaptations, has availed itself of the laws of nature; as in the ex- 
traction of the metals, the production of metallic pigments, the 
manufacture of glass and porcelain, the processes of bleaching, 
dyeing, fermenting, distilling and tanning :—an acquaintance with 
these, and a great variety of kindred subjects which come within 
the scope of chemistry, cannot, we conceive, but prove eminently 
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gratifying to every mind in which the love of knowledge has, in the 
slightest degree, taken root. 

To place in a more distinct view, however, the field of thought 
to which the science of chemistry invites, and to give the general 
reader a glance of those new prospects of the mysteries and ener- 
gies of nature which it opens to the inquisitive mind, we shall pro- 
ceed to point out, in a familiar manner, a few of its more interesting 
laws; and these will relate to the doctrines of AGGREGATION, AF- 
FINITY, and HEAT. 

To the operation of a species of attraction which takes place 
between the particles of matter at insensible distances, and to the 
repulsive forces of heat and galvinism, are attributable those multi- 
form changes which constitute a part of the course of nature, as 
well as those which are induced by artificial means. This attrac- 
tion is of two kinds, cohesive and chemical; the former uniting par- 
ticles of a similar kind, the Jatter uniting those of a dissimilar na- 
ture: both are concerned in the production of chemical phe- 
nomena. 

When the cohesive attraction of a solid body is overcome by 
heat, the particles separate ; and the body assumes, according to 
the degree of heat applied, either the liquid or the aeriform condition. 
On the removal of this antagonist force, or in other words, on the 
subjection of the body to gradual cooling, cohesion again resumes 
its power, and the minute particles of the body unite to each other 
ina determinate order, so as to give rise to forms of a regular 
geometrical figure, often endued with a symmetry wholly unattain- 
able by art. Of this, the fusion and subsequent cooling of sulphur 
and bismuth are examples; the former giving rise to prismatic, 
and the latter to cubical crystals. This arrangement is equally 
remarkable when occurring among the particles of a substance 
previously united by chemical attraction to a fluid; as when alum 
or nitre, have been dissolved in water, and when a part of that wa- 
ter has been withdrawn by evaporation, or when its solvent power 
has been diminished by a reduction of temperature: in either of 
which cases, crystals of the utmost regularity are deposited. 

These forms, which either occur naturally impressed upon, or in 
the foregoing methods are capable of being communicated to, all 
the varieties of matter (except such as is under the control of the 
living principle), are wholly free from all caprice, depending upon 
laws as constant as those of life. Each species of matter gives rise 
to crystals which occupy a determinate range of figures, always 
connected among themselves by intelligible links; and though the 
same series is common to a number of species, yet such is the di- 
versity prevailing on the whole, that the naturalist is enabled to 
derive from their consideration lis most infallible marks, by which 
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a to distinguish among the immense variety of inorganic substances. 
Here, then, we behold a mechanism extending even to the mi- 
nutest particles of matter ; and which nicely cirects all their move- 
ments to the production of shapes possessed of the highest mathe- 
matical regularity. What mind is capable of its contemplation, 
without acknowledging it to be the counterpart of that same design, 
which prescribed the unerring laws of planetary motion ! 

In ascertaining the constituents of bodies, and in making out the 
properties of their elements, it has been discovered, that the num- 
ber of those which are simple, or which consist of but one kind 
of matter, is only fifty or fifty-one; four of which at natural tem- 
peratures, are gaseous: viz. oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and chlo- 
rine; two are liquid: viz. bromine and mercury; and the remainder 
are solid bodies. And it is not improbable, that future analy- 
sis will prove even some of this number to be compound. 
Through the mutual combination of these few, supposed ele- 
ments, according to the laws of chemical attraction, it is, that all 
the compounds of which the globe consists, or which we can create 
artificially, are formed. ‘These laws we shall now proceed to state. 

A particular substance has not the same force of affinity towards 
all others, but attracts them very unequally. ‘Thus, sulphuric acid 
unites with baryta, potassa, lime, magnesia, ammonia, and alumina, 
with different degrees of energy ; its affinity for baryta being the 
strongest, and for the others, in the order in which they have been 
enumerated. Accordingly, if sulphuric acid be united to alumina, 
the addition of ammonia to the compound will dissolve the union, 
the acid will evince its preference for the ammonia, and the alumi- 
na will be set at liberty: if magnesia is added, the ammonia is 
separated in like manner ; and the same of therest. So, also, oxy- 
gen has a greater affinity for some bodies than for others ; and as 
this relative affinity differs in each of the combinations it forms, its 
attraction for nearly every substance with which it unites is capable 
of being destroyed by presenting to it a substance for which its 
affinity is stronger. And it is easy to carry the oxygen, like the 
acid in the preceding example, through a succession of com- 
pounds, till we arrive at the highest in their respective scales, or 
those for which the affinity of the substances is the strongest. 

When this decomposition cannot be effected, as often happens, 
by the presentation of two bodies applied singly, it may be produ- 
ced by first combining those bodies, and then presenting them to 
the compound. 'Thus when lime water, and nitric acid, are each 
separately added to a solution of sulphate of soda, no change is ef- 
fected ; but when the nitric acid and the lime previously united, are 
added, a double decomposition ensues: the lime quitting the nitric 
acid unites with the sulphuric, and the soda being separated from 
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the sulphuric, combines with the nitric acid. Here, both the ingre- 
dients of sulphate of soda are operated on by the affinities of the 
nitric acid and lime, and detached by the co-operation of two pow- 
ers, neither of which taken alone, was adequate to the effect. 

But these singular preferences of one body for another, are 
still surpassed for order and regularity, in the constancy of the pro- 
portions observed among the constituents of compound bodies. 
These, chemistry discovers to be in fixed and invariable proportions, 
or in other words, every compound substance, so long as it retains 
ats characteristic properties, consists of the same elements, united to- 
gether in the same proportion. Sulphuric acid, for example, is al- 
ways composed of sulphur and oxygen, in the ratio of 16 parts by 
weight of the former to 24 of the latter; no other elements can 
form it, nor can these except in this indentical proportion. Sul- 
phate of baryta is composed of 40 parts of sulphuric acid and 78 
of baryta. If sulphuric acid and baryta should enter into combina- 
tion in any other proportion, some new compound, different from 
sulphate of baryta, would be the result. 

But the most interesting law concerning these combinations re- 
mains to be stated. When one body combines with another in dif- 
ferent proportions, the larger proportion of one of the ingredients 
has a simple arithmetical ratio to the smaller ; the second quantity 
being a simple multiple of the first; and if there is a third or fourth 
proportion, the same ratio obtains betweenthem. ‘This is well 
evinced by the combinations of the two elements, which in their 
gaseous state, form the atmosphere we breathe. 


14 of nitrogen with 8 of oxygen form nitrous oxide. 
oe tee es a ee ee nitric oxide. 
Mw ce 2 Bw ee) oo ee. 
” Sa ee ee ee nitrous acid. 
Re - eis. cee wees ‘ nitric acid. 


The proportions of oxygen in these compounds, it is obvious, are 
in the simple ratios of 1, 2,3, 4,5. A multitude of similar instan- 
ces might be given in support of this curious law: indeed, chem- 
ical analysis has hitherto been unable to adduce a single, undoubt- 
ed exception to its influence. 

A still more surprising law of combination, if possible, remains to 
be developed; and one which we shall also illustrate by means of ex- 
amples. Oxygen and hydrogen unite to form water in the quantities, 
by weight, of 88. 8 of the former to 11. 1 of the latter; i. e. in the 
proportion of 8 parts of oxygen to 1 part of hydrogen. Now it is 
found, whenever either of these elements unites with other elements, 
that their combination takes place in quantities expressed by the 
same numbers, or some simple multiple of those numbers. For 
example, (taking the compounds, which oxygen unites with various 
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elements to form) 8 of oxygen unite with 36 of chlorine, to form 
the protoxide of chlorine ; 32 of oxygen (which is a multiple of 8 
by 4) combine with 36 of chlorine, to form the peroxide of chlorine; 
and 8 of oxygen unite with 70 of barium, to form the protoxide of 
that metal: and on the other hand, (taking compounds of hydro- 
zen) 1 of hydrogen unites with 16 of sulphur to give rise to sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and 1 of hydrogen forms with 40 of arsenic 
the arseniuretted hydrogen. And, moreover, when any of the 
elements thus related to oxygen and hydrogen unite among them- 
selves, they will do so, in quantities exactly corresponding with 
those in which they have formed compounds with oxygen and hy- 
drogen, or in some simple multiples of those numbers : thus, sul- 
phur and arsenic unite to form the sulphuret of this metal in the 
proportion of 16 parts of the former to 40 of the latter; chlorine 
and barium unite to form the chloride of barium in the proportion 
of 36 of the former to 70 of the latter ; and sulphur and the last 
mentioned metal combine to form the sulphuret of barium, in the 
proportion of 16 of the former to 70 of the latter. Accordingly, 
the present law is,—that a certain weight of an element, or a simple 
multiple of that weight, will invariably enter into its combinations 
in relation to certain other uniform weights in which other elements 
combine. As hydrogen is an element which combines in the small- 
est proportion of all elements, it has been assumed as the standard 
to which to refer the combining weights of other bodies ; and it 
is found that the combining ratios of all bodies are exact multiples 
of that of hydrogen, and as such, capable of being expressed by 
whole numbers. ‘To give the reader an idea of the manner in which 
the numbers succeed each other in elementary bodies, we annex 
a part of the series. 
Hydrogen . .. 1 Pate... «a» @ 
Carbon pai ate Tin fee ite OS Se 
Oxygen ees Pe Se ee 
Nitrogen . . . 14 Pon & we we 
Sulphur aoa Pe vos oe «At 
MOR k oe oe eo [eke ee: 2 
Chiosne .. «. 36 

So then, we are to understand, that all the compounds which ele- 
mentary bodies give rise to, are the result of an union of elements 
always taking place in exact correspondence with these numbers, 
or with some multiples of them. 

But this law does not apply to elementary substances only, since 
compound bodies are all possessed of combining proportions capa- 
ble of being expressed in numbers also, in reference to the combi- 
ning weight of hydrogen, in water, as unity. Thus, since water is 
composed of one proportion, or 8 parts of oxygen, and one propor- 
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tion, or 1 part of hydrogen, its combining proportion or equivalent, as 
itis termed, is 9. ‘The proportional number of potassium is 40, and as 
that quantity combines with 8 of oxygen to form potassa, the equiva- 
lent of potassais 48. Now when these two compounds unite to form 
the hydrate of potassa, one equivalent of the one combines with one 
equivalent of the other; and the resulting combination is 48 of po- 
tassa and 9 of water, making its equivalent the sum of these num- 
bers, or 57. The combining weight of sulphuric acid is 40, be- 
cause it is a compound of one proportion or 16 of sulpbur, and 
three proportions, or 24 of oxygen. The sulphate of potassa is 
composed of one equivalent of sulphuric acid, 40, and one equiva- 
lent of potassa 48 ; the combining proportion of this salt is there- 
fore 88. Thus, is established the doctrine, that no combination of 
elements or compounds takes place, except according to their equi- 
valent weights, or some simple multiple of them. 

It is in this manner, that the student in chemistry is made ac- 
quainted with the laws of combination in elementary matter, from 
whose agencies result the multiform relations and properties of 
every production of nature. By a knowledge of these, he is no 
longer perplexed in understanding those transformations of exist- 
ence perpetually falling under his notice, or baffled in his efforts to 
comprehend the endless diversities of matter he beholds. And 
while he recognizes in their nice adjustments the foundation of nu- 
merous arts indispensible to the welfare of society, he also discovers, 
in many cases, that the slightest derangement in their order would 
be followed by the most fatal consequences to living beings. ‘Thus 
from the secret constitution of inanimate matter, does this science 
reveal new proofs of the benevolence and wisdom of the Deity. 

The laws of HEAT are equally interesting with those of attrac- 
tion ; and their investigation is fruitful in exhibitions of subservi- 
ency to final causes: but we cannot afford space, except to glance 
at two or three of them, and these under a very general point of 
view. 

Augmentation of bulk in bodies is one of the most universal ef- 
fects of the increase of temperature. Water, however, forms a 
remarkable exception to the law of expansion by heat. When 
heated above 40°, it expands like other fluids, and in cooling con- 
tracts until it reaches 40°, when it begins to expand, and continues 
increasing in bulk until it descends to 32°, at which temperature it so- 
lidifies, or freezes. ‘This exception to the usual course of nature, 
though at first view it may appear trivial, is nevertheless connected 
with very important consequences. ‘The expansion of water in the 
crevices of rocks exerts a powerfully rending force which constantly 
tends to their disintegration, and gradual conversion into soil for the 
support of vegetable life. And the expansion of water in freezing 
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is known, to produce a beneficial effect also, on soils already formed, 
in diminishing the firmness of their texture, and thus annually pre- 
paring them for the labors of agriculture. But its most important 
use in the economy of nature, is to limit the process of freezing ; 
which were it allowed to go on unchecked by this benevolent con- 
trivance, would soon so materially derange the temperature of the 
globe, as to render it uninhabitable by man. For if water were 
more dense in the state of ice than when liquid, immediately on 
becoming solid it would sink through the subjacent fluid, leaving a 
fresh surface to be operated upon in a similar manner, which in 
its turn would sink ; and thus the operation would go on, until such 
accumulations of ice would come finally to occupy the bottoms of 
lakes and seas, as no summer’s heat would be adequate to melt. 
This state of things continued for a few seasons, it is plain, would 
interrupt the entire machinery of rivers and springs, and finally 
lock up in adamant the ocean itself. 

The communication of heat which arises from contact, takes 
place with different degrees of celerity in different bodies. ‘This 
diversity in solids, depends simply on the looseness or compact- 
ness of the parts which constitute these bodies. Hence, we 
learn why wood transmits heat more slowly than metal, cork 
than wood, and wool, feathers and furs than cork; and under- 
stand why light, porous materials are the most effectual for the pre- 
servation of warmth in winter, while they are best adapted to 
cut off its communication in summer. In liquids and gases, 
owing to the extreme mobility of their particles, the communication 
of heat is connected with constant changes in their specific gravities 
and the consequent production of currents: the portions which 
are heated, (becoming specifically lighter,) rise, while their place is 
supplied by the flowing in of a colder fluid, which in its turn be- 
comes dilated and ascends. By this simple arrangement, the tem- 
perature of the globe, through the atmosphere and the ocean, is 
regulated. When the earth is most heated by the sun’s rays, the 
portion of air nearest to its surface becomes rarefied and ascends, 
giving place to colder portions which flow in from every side. 
These currents of hot air are continually in motion from tropical 
climates, through the upper regions of the atmosphere, to colder 
latitudes ; while reverse ones of cold air are on their way to sup- 
ply their place. A cold body of air, in traversing a portion of the 
sea which is at a higher temperature, becomes warmed in its pas- 
sage, also, by the surface of the water, from which it necessa- 
rily abstracts heat: the uppermost layer of water thus cooled, 
(unless it falls below 40®) becomes heavier and descends, while 
a warmer stratum is forced up from below; this, in its turn, com- 
municates heat to the superincumbent air ; and thus a continual cir- 
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culation goes on, the effect of which is to render the wind as it 
sweeps over it, constantly more mild and warm. On the other 

hand, when the ocean is colder than the air, as it often is during a 
part of the year, an interchange of the atmosphere resting upon it, 
with that over the contiguous land, is continually taking place, 
which is the cause of the refreshing breezes on islands and sea- 
coasts in summer. 

But heat is propagated not only by contact, but by radiation 
from the surfaces of heated bodies; moving with great velocity, 
and obeying the same laws as the rays of light. The nature of 
the surface of the hot body exerts a powerful influence over its ra- 
diation. Bodies of the same temperature, with bright polished me- 
tallic surfaces, radiate very imperfectly compared with those which 
are coated with lampblack, paper or glass, the ratio being, in a given 
time, as 12 to 100. And what is stil! more curious, a mere differ- 


ence of color exerts considerable influence over the radiation of 


heat. Black substances radiate most rapidly, next to these blue, 
then brown, green, red, yellow, and Jastly white. ‘The same law 
holds, also, with regard to the absorption of heat: those surfaces 
which radiate heat most powerfully, absorb it the most powerfully, 
when it strikes upon them. _ All bodies are constantly emitting rays 
of heat in all directions, and constantly receiving rays of heat from 
all directions. When the rays emitted and those received by bodies 
are equal, their temperature remains unchanged ; but when a body 
sends out more than it receives, its temperature sinks. In accord- 
ance with this law, the radiation from the earth’s surface into space, 


gives rise to another of those happy provisions for the welfare of 


living beings, with which the works of God abound. During the 
days of summer, a large quantity of water is converted into vapor 
from the surface of seas, lakes, and rivers, and mingles with the 
atmosphere. While the sun is above the horizon, the earth con- 
tinues to receive as well as to emit heat. But when it sinks below 
the horizon, no object being present in the atmosphere to pour its 
rays on the earth, the surface of our globe suffers a diminution in 
its temperature,—becoming colder than the incumbent air,—a _por- 
tion of whose vapor is immediately deposited in the form of dew, 
which falls most plentifully on plants, owing to their greater radiating 
power, while on barren ground and stones, where it is not needed, 
it is scarcely deposited at all. 

The foregoing illustrations of the nature of chemical i inquiries 
are sufficient, perhaps, to enable our readers to form some estimate 
of the intellectual and moral claims of chemistry. They show it 
to be a science which goes back, as it were, to those primordial el- 
ements from which the varied book of nature has been formed, 
and which brings to light the forces by which it is still preserved 
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in all its beauty and harmony: which explains the causes of that 
dominion which man exerts over matter, in producing new combi- 
nations almost at will; and finally, which refers the complicated 
phenomena of nature to a few general laws, whose beautiful sim- 
plicity claims for them, one divine Original and Author. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the work which has been 
the immediate occasion of the preceding remarks. Coming as it 
does from an individual who has long held so conspicuous a rank 
among the promulgators of chemistry in this country, as almost to 
have indentified himself with the science, no ordinary interest, we 
are sure, must attach to his performance. It is a work which his 
countrymen have much desired from his hands, and one to which 
they were fairly entitled ; for he is well known to have been chiefly 
influential, not only in engrafting this science upon the course of 
study pursued at the institution with which he is connected, but to 
have contributed very greatly to its introduction and popularity 
elsewhere. And though he has relieved himself from the dis- 
charge of this duty hitherto, and supplied, in a measure, the desi- 
deratum by giving to the public several editions of Dr. Henry’s ex- 
cellent treatise, yet that work, like several other foreign systems 
which have gained currency among us, is not well adapted to the 
circumstances of American learners,—it being rather a full view 
of the state of chemical science, than a book of elements. The 
obligation resting upon Prof. Silliman, above alluded to, was there- 
fore, still felt to be in force, and never to have been fully dis- 
charged until the present moment. 

The general order adopted by Professor Silliman in developing 
his subject may be termed the analytical ; and this, notwithstanding 
the objections which have been urged against it, when applied to 
other sciences, we are inclined to regard as the true method of in- 
struction in chemistry. ‘Throwing the subjects of the science, in 
the first place, into a few groups by means of analogies such as 
the learner’s own mind would be apt to suggest, he proceeds di- 
rectly under each of them to an account of their elements ;—thus 
making the pupil’s previous knowledge the basis of new acquisitions, 
and constantly advancing from the known to the unknown. These 
groups are, inorganic and organic substances ; the former subdi- 
vided into air and water—the alkalies—the earths—the acids—and 
the metals ; the latter group consisting of vegetable and animal 
bodies. Prefacing his work with an explanation of the general 
powers of nature by which chemical phenomena are produced, he 
proceeds first to the properties of oxygen; a body whose relations 
to all other substances are so numerous as indisputably to entitle it 
to the earliest consideration. The next elements described are 
nitrogen and hydrogen ; which make the student acquainted with 
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the constitution of atmospheric air and water. Proceeding in this 
manner, the bases of the alkalies, the earths and the acids, as well 
as the compounds they form by uniting with the preceding bodies 
and with each other, are succéssively developed. ‘The same rule 
is observed with respect to the last division of inorganic substances, 
the metals. ‘The composition of organic bodies is then developed, 
with the relations which they sustain to all that has gone before. 
And to conclude, the subject of galvanism, which is but slightly 
touched upon in the early part of the work, is resumed, and fully 
illustrated in its effects on substances whose nature the student is 
now in a condition fully to comprehend. 

Persons who foilow this course are put in possession of the facts 
of chemistry more effectually, we think, than upon the more syn- 
thetic system of the electro-positive and negative classification. 
Besides turning to account all their previous knowledge of bo- 
dies, which of itself seryes as a powerful encouragement, it fa- 
cilitates comprehension, and assists the memory. It is the order 
of discovery ; and as it proved to the discoverer, so it becomes 
to the learner, the natural road from ignorance to knowledge. It 
also, has the advantage of keeping the mind in constant activity, and 
exciting it to enter upon new investigations. ‘ Knowledge,” says 
the author of the Vovwm Organum, “ that is delivered as a thread 
to be spun on, ought to be delivered and intimated, if it were possi- 
ble, in the same method wherein it was invented.”” Besides, when 
the student has acquired a knowledge of the general laws which re- 
late to heat, light, electricity and magnetism, the doctrine of attrac- 
tion, the constitution and properties of the metallic and unmetallic 
bodies, it is perfectly easy for him to embrace at a glance all the 
benefits of the synthetic system. But, as a method to facilitate 
the acquisition of elementary knowledge in this science, we do not 
believe it can ever be successfully employed. 

As respects the subordinate handling in treatises on chemistry, it 
may be observed, that it is of two sorts. One, in which the subject 
is completely developed in a series of detached essays, intended 
to be used independently of experimental or oral assistance ; the 
other, in which it is presented under the form of short propositions, 
with constant references to experiments which the reader is expect- 
ed to witness, and containing frequent allusions to sources from 
whence fuller information may be derived. ‘The former is adapted 
to those persons who are deprived of the more speedy and satisfac- 
tory way of learning chemistry from an attendance on lectures ; 
the latter is intended as a text book to accompany such lectures. 
The work of Professor Silliman falls under this latter class ; 
though it consists of something more than a mere collection of 
propositions relating to the science. Their explanation, and the 
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proofs on which they are based, with the author’s modes of experi- 
mental illustration are given, and every chemical fact of importance, 
although its precise bearing upon chemical theory or its reduction 
to system may not yet have been discovered, is still recorded. Thus, 
the work not only supplies the wants of the learner, whose business is 
with the general principles of the science, but becomes a guide to 
teachers of less experience than its author, by at once putting 
them in possession of the results of his observation. In addition 
also to what may be called the philosophy of the science, the work 
contains a great variety of information relating to collateral sub- 
jects ; such as the history of chemical discovery, familiar explana- 
tions in natural philosophy, frequent natural historical details, and 
notices of all those arts with which chemistry is in any way con- 
nected: and the whole is so digested and arranged under larger 
divisions distinguished by numerals and under subordinate ones 
with letters prefixed, that the different kinds of information are ca- 
pable of being referred to, with convenience. And though the 
author has evidently aimed at great brevity and condensation in 
his performance, it is nevertheless pleasing to observe throughout 
the work, that same animation and vigor which has characterized 
his other writings, and rendered them so generally interesting to 
the public. 

But we cannot take leave of Professor Silliman’s Elements, 
without acknowledging one trait which they possess not usually to be 
found in chemical systems; we mean repeated allusions made to 
second causes, and to the Great Efficient Cause of all things. 
These views are too apt to be excluded from elementary works on 
natural science; their authors seem willing to trace up phenomena 
to secondary laws, and there to leave them. Would they vindicate 
this most unnatural procedure upon the ground, that it occasions 
an inconvenient commingling of different kinds of knowledge? 
But these same writers deluge their sciences with details from every 
other department; and why exclude natural theology? Not so in 
the work before us; in which, at the conclusion of the subject of 
attraction, it is distinctly propounded, that 

**Gop IS THE FIRST CAUSE OF EVERY THING. 

* All our observations, experiments and reasonings, make us ac- 
quainted only with second causes. ‘ : 

“ The proximate cause of all effects 1s the one immediately ante- 
cedent to the event, or which ts principally operative in produ- 
cing it. 

“To every proximate cause, there may be another proximate 
cause, and to that cause another ; but the series will end at last in 
the power of the Creator, in immediate agency; and this still will 
be the fact if we discover ever so many proximate causes, constitu- 
ting a series or chain apparently endless.” (Vol. I. p. 173.) 
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We are glad to witness in a teacher of natural science this con- 
nection of physical with moral truth; because we believe the af- 
filiation to be both real, and of the utmost consequence to be un- 
derstood by every student to whom it is presented. If we were 
only intellectual beings, destitute of moral feelings and responsi- 
bility, to stop in our researches into the reason of things at secon- 
dary causes, would even then be to leave knowledge but half explo- 
red. What if we have arrived at the laws which bind together the 
system of the universe? What if we have explored the secret con- 
stitution of matter? What if we have discovered the mysteries of 
life, or penetrated the sources of thought? We have yet, in order 
to carry out our investigation, to inquire under the direction of that 
same analogy which has guided us in our first discoveries, whether 
a general unity does not claim for them all, one divine Author and 
Original. But we are moral beings; and constituted to take de- 
light not only in physical, but in moral truths; between which, the 
Creator has established such bonds of union, that we cannot long 
follow the one, without acquiring the other. How delightful is this 
reflection to the pious mind, that the pursuit of physical truths for 
which it feels so strong a thirst, should thus terminate in moral 
knowledge! This gives a new zest to intellectual attainments, 
identifies them with our truest happiness, and proves that they are 
destined to be the element of the soul forever. 








Art. [X.—Remarxs or Protestant oN THE BrsuicaL Re- 
PERTORY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


Sir: I wave hesitated, whether it was my duty to reply to the 
remarks in the Biblical Repertory for July 1830, on some inqui- 
ries which I proposed in your June number respecting several 
things, and particularly the nature of sin. ‘The writer in the Re- 
pertory has chosen his own ground; and passing over all my main 
points, and at least nine tenths of all I had said, has selected the 
topic of imputation, which was only a very subordinate one with 
me, and occupied no less than forty-eight pages in descanting oa 
this. He accuses me of haste, of want of discrimination, of making 
unmerited attacks on the writers in the Repertory, and implies 
more than once, that I have undertaken to write on a subject, about 
which I know little or nothing. With all this I shall bear very pa- 
tiently ; for I may say, without any design to recriminate, that af- 
ter reading the piece on Pelagius, | was not much disappointed 
in finding a continuation of the like spirit. I will state very frank- 
ly to the author of the remarks now in question, that I was greatly 
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dissatisfied with the spirit and manner of the piece which he de- 
fends; that I thought it was produced for the purpose of gratifying 
feelings which sober christian reflection cannot approve ; and that 
my main object, in all that I said, was to lead the writer of the 
piece to see and feel, that one who undertook the office of a cor- 
rector with severity, should weigh well whether he had any faur 
pas of his own to correct. [am as far, at least, from Pelagianism 
as the writer of that article, or the author of the remarks; and my 
questions were put, in order to show, that some matters and things, 
about which the first writer speaks as though they were just as cer- 
tain as the intuitive perceptions of the human mind, which need 
and can receive no demonstration, are, after all, not to be repre- 
sented with such an air of positiveness, and contempt of others 
who may differ from one’s own views. If I am criminal for in- 
dulging a feeling of this nature, then let me be reproved. I cer- 
tainly did not seek for such impressions. ‘They were the sponta- 
neous result of reading the history of Pelagianism ; and I know 
that my case is not a singular one. 

The writers just mentioned may be assured, that they have now 
before them my whole heart in this business, as to my principal 
object or intention. As for the rest, I have not thought it my duty 
to lanch into the dispute itself about imputation. However, I 
shall take the liberty to make a few brief observations. 

The author of the remarks inveighs strongly against me for tra- 
ducing the writer of the Pelagian history to the public,as maintain- 
ing, that Christ has redeemed us only from original sin. I have to 
remark in reply to this, that I never thought so; that I merely took 
the historian at his word, to show him how unguarded his state- 
ments were. I did think, that one who criticised so severe- 
ly on others, (by implication,) should weigh well his own words. 
There they stand as quoted by the remarker, p. 431; andif they do 
not fairly and properly mean what I have intimated that they mean, 
then I receive the chastisement without a word of complaint. I 
appeal to every theologian of our country, whether the language in 
question can bear any other construction. ‘The author of the remarks 
says, lam aware, that I must have known that the editors of the 
Biblical Repertory did not believe so. I did know it; but my 
design was to show the writer of the Pelagian history, that it was 
possible for other folks, besides those whom he was reproving, to 
make some pretty large mistakes in their mode of stating difficult 
matters. This was all my design; and the remarker has not 
helped the matter or relieved the difficulty in the least, by any 
of the remarks which he has made. It is a most extraordinary 
argument to which he resorts, in order to justify the assertion, that 
if amputation be set aside, a Redeemer is not needed. ‘ God,’ 
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says he, ‘ could preserve pure and unfallen children from sinning. 
Indeed! could he not have prevented holy Adam from sinning ? 
Did he? Then, when he had sinned, did he not need a Redeem- 
er? And do not children need one for the same reason? God 
could have created beings who never would sin; lias he done so? 
But I do not see how principles i in theology are to be settled, by 
asserting what God could have done, which he has not done. ‘The 
egregious mistake, then, of the Pelagian historian, remains without 
any other apology, than what other people sometimes have, at 
whom he designs to aim a prostrating blow. 

But leaving this, and all other matters of the like nature, on 
which it were easy to dwell, but that no good could come from it, 
I proceed to make a few remarks on the subject of imputation. 
The reviewer, (so I shall name the writer of the remarks in ques- 
tion,) tells us, that ‘* he denies, first, that the act of Adam was per- 
sonally and properly our act; and secondly, that the moral turpi- 
tude of that act was transferred from him to us,” p. 436. He 
affirms, that his views are those of the old Calvinists, and that the 
statement of the doctrine by President Edwards and Stapfer, are 
not correct. 

In proof of this, he appeals to Turretin, to Owen, to the French 
Synod in 1544-45, to the Professors of Leyden, and to the Augs- 
burg Confession, p. 450. ‘The sum of which he gathers from all 
this is, that the condemnation of men in consequence of Adam’s sin, 
is not because they participate in the sin ; they only participate in 
the punishment of it. He even labors to show from Turretin and 
others, that the very idea of imputation excludes the idea of our 
own personal criminality ; as if a man’s own sins could not be im- 
puted to him; a thing which Turretin himself expressly declares, 
and which the scripture most abundantly confirms. 

He repeats abundantly the old criticism on the word guilt, viz. 
that it means, being obnoxious to punishment merely, and _ does not 
necessarily imply the having committed any crime. I have heard 
and read this a thousand times; and as many times said, and say 
now, that the writers who maintain it contradict themselves. 1 bring 
the very example of the reviewer from Owen, p. 440, which he 
adduces in order to fortify his own opinion. Owen says; “ Guilt, 
in scripture, is the respect of sin unto the sanction of the law, where- 
by THE SINNER BECOMES OBNOXIOUS TO PUNISHMENT.” Do ma- 
nus: it is altogether a definition to the purpose. Who then is it 
that is obnoxious to punishment? Ans. The sinner. But no, says 
the reviewer; imputation excludes the idea of personal sin. In- 
deed? How then can there be guilt? For guilt is defined to be, 
the respect of sin unto the sanction of the law, whereby the sinner 
becomes obnoxious to punishment; i.e. the same person who is 
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to be punished is the sinner. But with the reviewer, he is no real 
sinner; he is one only by imputation, or putatively. Well then, 
the guilt of course must correspond with the sin ; and consequent- 
ly the guilt must be putative also, not real. The two things are 
inseparably connected. As is the sin, so is the guilt; as is the 
guilt, so is the punishment. If the first is merely putative, then 
the second must be so; and the third, by the eternal Jaws of jus- 
tice, which Seer | "guilt and punishment, must necessarily be 
of the same nature ; i. e. it cannot be punishment in the proper 
sense of the term. ” What then is meant when we are told in one 
paragraph, that our whole race lie merely under putative sin, not 
really their own, but under real g guilt, and real punishment? What 
can this mean, but that an unreal sin makes real guilt and real pun- 
ishment? Be it Turretin, Owen, or who it may, that teaches this 
and says that it is orthodoxy, I must class myself among the doubt- 
ers. It is a contradiction, upon the very face of it, to the definition 
of guilt which Owen himself gives. 

So much for the nature of the thing. A word on the authorities 
adduced, viz. Turretin, Owen, the French Synod, ‘Tuckney, and 
the Augsburg Confession. I confess this mode of establishing the 
reviewer’s opinions, struck me with not a little surprise. What? 
A presbyterian, and leave the Westminster Confession out of view ? 
Why this? was the spontaneous question. For a reason plain 
enough. The reviewer recollected the answer he used to give 
when a child, to a catechetical question, viz. sinned 1N ‘him 
and fell wrru him in his first transgression.” Indeed? Sinned 
iN hin? Then there is something more than putative sin; for 
here Adam’s sin is our sin, and his guilt our guilt. Both 
stand or fall together. So say the standards of he revicwer’s 
own church : sinned IN hin, and fell wirn him. Here we have 
distinct things; first the sin, then the guilt or obnoxiousness to pun- 
ishment. Both belong to us. The reviewer makes only the latter. 
It is for him to ask, how he can vindicate his own sentiments to the 
judicatories of his own church. 

But why did he not go to the standards of the Calvinistic church- 
es, instead of ‘Turretin and Owen. As he has not done it, I must 
do it for him. ‘The Helvetic Confession (1651) says that “ all 
who are descended from Adam are, by his lapse, peccato et morti 
obnoxii ; just the same idea that is contained in the Westminster 

catechism, Cap. viii., for as | understand it, this is designed to say, 
that we sinned 1 in Adam. If not, then it says what disagrees with 
the reviewer’s sentiments, and agrees with what are called New 
England views, viz. that men are condemned for their own sins, 
and not for a merely putative one. 
As the reviewer appeals to the French Synod, I appeal to the 
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Gallic Confession, 1566, Original sin is veré peccatum, by 
which all men, even infants in the womb, are subject to eternal 
death.”’ Now the old Calvinists did not make two sins, first 
Adam’s, and secondly original sin as resulting from it. All was one 
sin, (peccatum originis) reaching throughout the whole-race, even. 
to infants in the womb. It must then be in their union to Adam, that 
infants in the womb have veré peccatum, i. e. what is really and truly 
sin. But the reviewer says their sinning in Adam is merely putative, 
—that to make it really and truly their sin, destroys the very idea of 
imputation. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that his view of the 
subject, is diametrically opposed to that of the Gallican churches. 

The Synod of Dort say, “ We believe, by the disobedience of 
Adam, peccatum originis in totum genus humanum diffusum fu- 
isse,” Art. xv. And then they proceed to say, that the corrup- 
tion thus diffused subjected all men, even infants, to condemnation. 
I only ask, then, whether this corruption was merely putative or 
a real? Itis hereditarium vitium, says the synod. Itis thena re- 
al vitium; and as it is vitium originis, so it shows that they held 
men to be real participators in Adam’s sin. Acta Synodi,1619. 

One word more. Such men as Lampe, Vitringa, Stapfer, Ed- 
wards, and others who could be easily named, held that we are 
condemned, not by putative sin, but by real sin. _ It is in vain that 
the reviewer tries to exempt Lampe. This is a fearful array in- 
deed, against the reviewer. If I wanted an exposition of the ge- 
nuine sentiments of Calvinism, I should be very apt to betake my- 
self to these men above all others. 

At all events, I suppose the reviewer himself will admit that 
Calvin is an adequate interpreter of his own sentiments, and those 
of old Calvinists. In his commentary on Romans v. 17, he says, 


There are two differences between Christ and Adam, which the apostle 
does not omit [to state,] because he thought they were of no consequence, 
but because it pertained not to his present purpose to mention them. The 
first is, quod, peccato Adw, Non per solam imputationem damnamur, acsi 
alieni peccati exigeretur a nobis poena; sed ideo penam ejus sustinemus 
QUIA ET CULP# SUMUS REI, quatenus silicet natura nostra in ipso vitiata, 
iniquitatis reatu obstringitur apud Deum. 

He then goes on expressly to state that the righteousness of 
Christ comes to us in a different way, not being within us, but being 

ratuitously bestowed upon us. 

This makes clear work with all the creeds to which I have ap- 
pealed above, and shows what they mean; and so it is with many 
more to which I might appeal, were it not superfluous. It is the 
sin of Adam (peccato Ade)—the original sin in which our nature 
was vitiated—that Calvin speaks of; and he says, that, in that sin 
“ we are condemned, not by imputation merely, as if PUNISHMENT 
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were exacted of us for another’s sin,” [directly in the very teeth 
of the reviewer] but we undergo its punishment (viz. the punish- 
ment of Adam’s sin,) because we are chargeable with its criminality, 
(viz. the criminality of Adam’s sin.) [directly against the reviewer 
again.] Since our nature being in fact vitiated in him stands 
chargeable before God with criminality i. e. with sin of the same 
nature with his. 

This settles the whole controversy at a single stroke—not as to 
what is truth—but as to what is old Calvinism. If Calvin be not 
permitted to speak for himself, this is one thing ; but if he be, then 
Tuckney, and De Moor, and the reviewer’s notable French Synod, 
would have done well to read Calvin instead of arguing a PRIORI 
in order to prove what he has said. 

I cannot but notice one thing more. The reviewer every 
where in his piece, appeals to the tmputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, as decisive of the manner in which Adam’s sin is imputed to 
us. Now this is the very point which Calvin in so many words 
denies—the very point of difference which he says is implied in 
the apostle’s declarations ; although he has not urged it, merely be- 
cause it belonged not to his present purpose. Who now is the 
nearest to Calvin in respect to imputation, the reviewer, or the 
friends of what he would call the New-England divinity ? 
| If I thought the reviewer would not be offended, I would take 
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the liberty to say to him, what I have said respecting some of the 
authorities whom he quotes. But one thing I may say, without 
offense to decorum or christian propriety ; and this is, that when a 
writer comes out with such confidence in his own opinions as to 
what Calvinism is, and argues either directly or by enuendos, to 
show that the New-England clergy have departed from Calvin- 
ism, because they he!d that men’s sins are their own for which they 
are responsible,—really and truly and not merely putatively their 
own ; it would be well for him at least to have looked into Calvin. 
It would be well too, in throwing out insinuations of haste, and su- 
perficial knowledge, and want of attention, and want of orthodoxy 
in others, to look well to it, ne—mutato nomine, de te fabula nar- 
retur. 

But leaving such topics I will only add, that Paul says, Rom.v. 19, 
that by the disobedience of one man, many were made sinners 
(apaprwaroi) Now if they were only made sinners putatively, as the 
reviewer maintains, then we must of course reason in the same way, 
in regard to their condemnation and guilt. In Rom. v. 18, he says, 
by the offense of one man, condemnation (xaraxpy.a) came upon 
allmen. This then, was putative only ; for most clearly the like 
method of exegesis must apply to ver. 18 and 19. What then is 
a putative condemnation, and a putative punishment? It is in vain 
Vou. II. 21 
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to appeal to the example of Christ, to illustrate it. His-suffering 
was voluntary; he had no real corruption. Our punishment be- 
cause of Adam’s sin, is neither voluntary on our part; nor is it un- 
attended with corruption. Peccatum originis, is what every ortho- 
dox protestant creed in christendom asserts. 

I ask once more; when the apostle says in v. 12, that death 
came upon all, because that all have sinned, whether he means, 
that they have sinned putatively or actually? If actually, (as I 
cannot doubt,) then Adam’s offense must have been concerned 
with ours, in the way of an occasion, or an airia apopysxy of our ac- 
tual sin, and not have been the ground of a merely putative sin. 

As the reviewer so often refers to the doctrine of imputation as 
triumphantly established in Christ’s sufferings and merits, and seems 
to think that nothing more is necessary, than merely to make the 
appeal in this way, in order wholly to justify such a putative scheme 
as he defends; I add one more question for his solution, viz. Is 
the righteousness of Christ ever imputed to sinners, without any 
actual repentance and faith? If not; then how can the analogy 
prove that Adam’s sin is imputed to us, without any act on our 
part; and that we are condemned before any actual sin at all? He 
does not appear once to have thought that here isa difficulty, which 
no part of his explanations has even glanced at. Nay, he does 
not even suppose it possible to make any difficulty. 

If, then, 1 have been hasty in my questions, the reviewer has not 
been less so in his answers. So let us agree to strike the balance now, 
and each be contented to hold his own sentiments; he, to believe 
that men are condemned to everlasting death, for a sin in no real 
sense their own; I, that God condemns men for their own sins, and 
punishes only in proportion to actual criminality. ‘To prevent, 
however, any wmputation to me of a sin which I do not commit, I 
avow my belief, that in Rom. v. 12—18, the apostle does assert 
that the offense of Adam has a connection with our sin and con- 
demnation ; yet still, I believe with the same apostle, that ‘‘ death 
hath passed upon all men, because that all have sinned.” 

A ProrestanT. 








Art. X.—Remarks on Protestant anp THE BisiicaL RE- 
PERTORY, RESPECTING THE DOCTRINE OF ImPUTATION. 


WueEn we inserted the communication of Protestant in our 
number for June last, we were not without our fears, that a contro- 
versy between brethren might be the result of the inquiries which 
were then made. We ventured, therefore, in giving those inqui- 
ries to the public, to interpose a remark, that one of the main dif- 
ferences in question, was reduced in this country at least, to a 
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mere dispute about words. Protestant had taken it for granted 
in his queries, that the doctrine of imputation contended for in the 
Biblical Repertory, was that of our oneness with Adam in the act 
and criminality of his first sin; as maintained by Edwards and other 
distinguished divines. We, therefore, stated, that our Princeton 
brethren had, in our view, abandoned that ground—that they unite 
with New-England divines in maintaining, that neither the act nor 
ill-desert of Adam’s sin belongs to his descendants ; and differ 
from them only in applying the term punishment to those evils, 
which are entailed upon our race as consequences of the fall. This 
difference, we then believed, and still believe, to consist in words, 
not in things; and we expressed our regret—a regret which has 
been heightened by recent events in one part of the Presbyterian 
church—that brethren who “ agree in the cardinal doctrines of the 
trinity, the entire depravity of man by nature, the indispensable 
necessity of a special divine influence to renew the soul, the sove- 
reignty of God in the dispensation of his grace, the entire depend- 
ence of man on the vicarious atonement of Christ for pardon and 
acceptance with God—that such men should contend about terms, 
and waste their strength in mutual animosities and recriminations, 
when God is calling upon them to “ preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 

In their reply to Protestant, our brethren of the Biblical Re- 
pertory, have bestowed some attention on our remarks. ‘They ad- 
mit the correctness of our statement, touching their dissent from 
the doctrine of imputation as held by Edwards and Stapfer ; and 
as they pass over in silence our reference to Calvin and the West- 
minister divines, we suppose them tacitly to make the same admis- 
sion respecting those high authorities. Still they maintain, that the 
doctrine as they hold it, was the real doctrine of the reformed 
churches, though they acknowledge that Doederlein, Bretschneider 
and other distinguished writers on theology, are against them on 
this point. ‘The rejoinder of Prorestant is now before our 
readers ; and we wish here to offer a remark, which, we think, 
will remove no small part of the ambiguity, that has rested on this 
subject. 

The conductors of the Biblical Repertory are unquestionabl 
correct in saying, that Turretin and Owen (and we may add all 
the old divines) maintain, that the <l-desert of Adam’s sin does not 
belong (personaliter) personally to his descendants. ‘This our breth- 
ren consider as only another mode of saying, that Adam’s sin and ill- 
desert were not “strictly and truly” ours. Protestant admits 
this, but affirms that the men referred to, contradict themselves ; 
for they unequivocally declare, that Adam’s sin and ill-desert 
are truly ours,—that we are never punished (alieno peccato,) for 
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a sin foreign to us, or in which we had no share. Now that such 
are the declarations as well of Turretin and Owen, as of Augustine, 
Calvin and all the old writers, is certain, we think, beyond any dis- 

ute. Turretin speaking of all as dying in Adam, says that ‘they 
are sinned in him and are bound with him, (communi culpa) in a 
common criminality, for no one can deserve (mereri) death unless 
he has with him (Adam) and in him a common sin, which is the 
cause of death.” ‘ So that we are said to sin in him, not merely 
in the way of efficiency, as the cause by which sin is propagated, 
but as in the way (demeriti) of 111-pEsERT.” Theol. p. 683. 
In the follewiug passage, the statements of Turretin correspond 
exactly to those of Calvin in the sentence above quoted by Pro- 
TESTANT. ‘Justice does not inflict punishment except (merenti) 
upon him wHo preserves 1T. For in the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, the justice of God does not inflict punishment emg a upon 
him that does not deserve it, but (merenti) upon him that does pr- 
SERVE 1t.”? 687. 

In like manner Owen’s definition of guilt, as Protestant has 
clearly shown, implies that man’s obligation to punishment arises 
out of his own ill-desert. ‘The two cannot, according to this di- 
vine, be separated as they are in the scheme of the Biblical Re- 
pertory. ‘The distinction of dignitas poene, desert of punish- 
ment, and obligatio ad pcenam, obligation to punishment, is but the 
same thing in diverse words. For both do but express the rela- 
tion of sin unto the sanction of the law; or if they may be con- 
sidered to differ they are iseparable, for there can be no obliga- 
tio ad poenam where there is no dignitas pene, no desert of 
punishment.”* No one we suppose will question, that in these 
passages, Turretin and Owen, the authorities appealed to by the 
Biblical Repertory, do in the most express terms contradict the 
statements of that work, that our race bear the punishment of Ad- 
am’s sin without sharing in its ill-desert. 

What then shall we say of these same writers when they de- 
clare, that men are not (personaliter) personally partakers of the 
act or ill-desert of Adam’s sin? Shall we say with Proresrant, 
that they contradict themselves? On the principles of philosophy 
which now prevail, they certainly do; but not we apprehend on 
the philosophy which they adopted. In speaking of that philoso- 
phy, we never supposed or intimated (as the Biblical Repertory 
seems to imagine) that the old Calvinists held to an entire and ex- 
elusive identity of Adam and his descendants. They maintained, that 
each of our race had a personal and separate individuality of his 
own, as well as a community or oneness with Adam, their federal 


* Owen on Justification, p. 280. 
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head. ‘To have denied this, indeed, would have been, (as the 
the Biblical Repertory justly remarks), to merge all ideas of repre- 
sentation, in one absolute unbroken identity of being. With these 
views, therefore, they could say, as Turretin has done, that Ad- 
am’s sin was not “ omni modo,” in every respect ours; while they 
were still far from saying, with the Biblical Repertory, that it was 
not * strictly and properly ours”—ours in respect to its criminality 
or tll-desert. ‘The whole subject, then, may be reduced to the 
following questions. First, did the old Calvinists maintain, that we 
are punished for Adam’s sin, without having shared in his ill-de- 
sert? With one voice they answer; No! In the words of Calvin, 
they reject as a calumny of their enemies, the imputation of be- 
lieving, as to our punishment for Adam’s sin, (acsi alient peccati exe- 
geretur a nobis poena) ‘‘as though there was exacted from us the 
punishment of a sin which was foreign to us, or in which we had no 
share—(acsi nulla nostra culpa, peremus,) as though we perished 
(in that case) without any crime of our own.” Com. on Rom. V. 
‘They every where affirm with Turretin, that the punishment of 
that sin descends not (immerenti), on one who does not deserve it, 
but (merenti,) upon one who does deserve it. ‘Thus, in direct 
terms they contradict the Biblical Repertory on the very point at 
issue. Secondly. Did they, then, maintain, that the sin of Adam, 
was our (peccatum personale) personal sin? Certainly not, for 
they held that each one of our race has his own personal individual- 
ity, in virtue of which he commits personal, i. e. actual sia, as dis- 
tinguished from our original sin in Adam. What then was our 
sin in Adam? It was, as ‘Turretin tells usin a passage quoted above, 
(commune peccatum, communis culpa), “a sin, a criminality com- 
mon to Adam and the whole race.”” But they all affirm, that it was 
“yeré peccatum,” “ truly sin,”’—as truly so as are any of our 
personal, i. e. actual transgressions. It is “nostra culpa,” “ our 
criminality,” says Calvin, who rejects with indignation the idea, 
that we are “ punished without criminality on our part, as though 
he (Adam) merely sinned for us.” Now we have all these ideas 
presented by Turretin in a single sentence, part of which we quo- 
ted above, and which must forever decide his views of the ques- 
tion at issue. ‘Justice does not inflict punishment cxcept (me- 
renti) on him that deserves it. For in the imputation of Adamn’s sin 
the justice of God does not inflict punishment (immerenti) upon 
him who does not deserve it, but (merenti) on him who does deserve 
it.” [Here we have the answer to the first question] if not by his 
individual and personal desert, [here we have the limitation 
referred to in the second question] still by that (desert) which is 
participated and common, which is founded on a natural and federal 
connection between Adam and us.” Theol. p. 187. According- 
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ly Turretin says, “Whence Adam considered himself in that 
sin not as a private but a public and representative person, who 
represented all his posterity in that act, the mLL-pEsERT of which 
therefore belongs to atu.” p. 679. We had marked for extract, a 
large number of other passages of the same decisive import, but 
these surely are sufficient. 

Our readers, if we mistake not, now see the source of our breth- 
ren’s error, respecting the sentiments of the old divines. ‘'Tosay at 
the present day, and on the principles of our existing philosophy, that 
a certain sin is not (personaliter,) personally ours, is to say, that it 
is not “truly” ours. Not so on the principles of the old Calvinists. 
Adam’s sin, they abundantly assure us, was truly (though not per- 
sonally) ours ; being ours (communiter ) in common with him, as our 
federal head. Its al-desert, as we learn from Turretin, was strict- 
ly our ill desert. An additional source of error may be found, we 
believe, in the ambiguous use of the terms “ proprie,”’ “ pro- 
prium peccatum.” These are rendered in the Biblical Repertory 
by the English word proper. But the leading sense of pro- 
prius, as given by Forcellinus, is “ suus cujusque, non commu- 
nis,” ‘ what is one’s own, in opposition to that which is com- 
mon to others.” ‘Thus in the phrases, proprio marte, propria vo- 
luntate, propria persona, the word in question denotes “ distinct,” 
*¢ individual,” ** separate,” not proper in the ordinary sense of that 
term. Accordingly, when our brethren make 'Turretin say in Eng- 
lish, that Adam’s act was not “ personally and properly ours,” be- 
cause he says in Latin, that it was not ours “ personaliter et pro- 
prie,”’ they entirely mistake his meaning, by overlooking the pecu- 
liar philosophy of that age ; and suffer themselves to be misled by 
a resemblance in terms, when the ideas conveyed are wholly di- 
verse. And when Edwards and Turretin are opposed to each 
other on the ground, that the one says, Adam’s “ sin is truly and 
properly ours,” and the other that ‘* non potest esse peccatum nos- 
trum personale et proprium,” the seeming contradiction arises sole- 
ly from a false construction of the words of 'Turretin. 

From the above statements of Turretin, we see how greatly our 
brethren err, when they represent him as making our guilt of Ad- 
am’s sin, to consist merely of “ liability to punishment,” to the ex- 
clusion of ill-desert. ‘They quote, indeed, his definition of guilt, 
(obligatio ad poenam ex peccato,) liability to punishment resulting 
from sin. But did he mean a liability to punishment, (ex pecca- 
to alieno) resulting from a sin in which we had no share? Cer- 
tainly not, for he tells us directly the contrary, in the passages quoted 
above. Nor onthe other hand, (the fact which has misled our 
brethren,) does he consider it as a liability to punishment (ex pec- 
cato proprio aut personalt) resulting from our individual or person- 
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al sin. It is plainly, according to all his statements, a liability to 
punishment, (ex peccato communt,) resulting from a sin common 
to us and Adam ; and equally involving, as he tells us, our «l-de- 
sert. Accordingly, in his definition of guilt, he divides it into po- 
tentralis and actualis. 'The former he says, ‘ denotes the intrin- 
sic desert of punishment, which is inseparable from sin.” From the 
latter, (actualis) such desert is excluded; and in this sense the 
term is applied to Christ, and to the removal of guilt from believ- 
ers in remission ; which, by the way, explains the use of the term 
in the passage cited by our brethren from Grotius. But in which 
sense, is the term used in reference to condemnation? Ils it reatus 
potentialis, or reatus actualis, which binds us over to punishment 
for Adam’s sin? Plainly the former, for 'Turretin tells us, that we 
share in the ill-desert of Adam’s sin; and that punishment comes 
down, uot (tmmerenti) on the undeserving, but (merenti) on the 
one who deserves it. In like manner, Owen contradicts our breth- 
ren, as to this exclusion of criminality from our guilt m Adam, 
“THE GUILT OF SIN IS ITS DESERT OF PUNISHMENT. And where 
there is not reatus culpa, (guilt involving criminality,) there can be 
no peena, no punishment properly so called.” He even ranges with 
the Socinians, those who make the separation contended for by 
our brethren. ‘‘ The reatus poene, that may be supposed without 
reatus culpe (criminality) is nothing but that obnoxiousness to 
afflictive evil on the occasion of sin which the Socinians admit.” 
p- 280. Our brethren, then, we apprehend have been misled 
by confounding Turretin’s two senses of the term guilt; and ap- 
plying that term to the imputation of Adam’s sin, in a sense in 
which the explicit and repeated declarations of the old writers show 
they did not use it. 

We shall add only one remark more, and that relates to the entire- 
ly different manner in which the conductors of the Repertory on the 
one hand, and the old Calvinists on the other speak of our oneness 
with Adam. Our brethren do indeed say, that Adam and his race form 
but “ one moral person” p. 452. But they immediately explain their 
meaning, by the case of a“ corporation of a hundred men being 
called a legal person ;” and are peculiarly reluctant to admit that 
there is any thing ‘ mysterious” in the doctrine of this oneness, 
or any peculiar philosophy about it. Now it is easy to understand, 
how there should be an imputation on the ground of consent or con- 
tract expressed or implied, as in the case of Paul and Onesimus, 
or of a corporation and the individuals who compose it. But Ad- 
am’s posterity never, in any way, consented or agreed to bear the 
punishment of his sin. And nothing is more certain than, that 
Turretin considered this case of imputation as altogether peculiar. 
He calls it a * certain peculiar conjunction,” and speaks of the di- 
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vine procedure in the affair, as “a certain most holy but mysterious 
and wonderful judgment of God.” p. 685. Accordingly, his illus- 
trations of the doctrine go far beyond any derived from cases of 
consent or compact. Adam’s posterity ‘ were in him as branches 
are in the root,”’ “as the members are in the head,” p. 687—the very 
illustrations of President Edwards, against whom our brethren are 
so anxious to array Turretin. In opposition to the scheme of the 
Repertory, the oneness described by 'Turretin is a literal oneness— 
not something resulting from stipulation or contract; not merely 
treating one by his consent, as if he had done the deed of another, 
like what often occurs in human transactions, but a peculiar estab- 
lished conjunction, which is traced to God’s sovereign constitution, 
and to be accounted foi only by his mysterious and wonderful judg- 
ment. We need not say how remote in this respect, as well as in 
the others noticed above, is the scheme of our brethren from that 
of Turretin. 

In all our remarks on this subject, we have had only one 
end in view,—to prevent contests among brethren. When re- 
proaches “ loud and deep” are publicly poured forth against those 
who reject the old doctrine of imputation ; and when clergymen 
of the purest principles and the most elevated standing are drag- 
ged, on this account, as heretics, before ecclesiastical tribunals, it 
is certainly important to know what the true doctrine of imputation 
is, as held by the fathers of Calvinism; and whether that doctrine 
is not in fact abandoned not only by New-England divines, but by 
those who occupy the highest stations of trust and influence in the 
presbyterian church. In expressing our deliberate opinion that this 
is so, we have spoken the language not of reproach, but of sincere 
and warm congratulation. We have no fears that our Princeton 
brethren will ever go back to the doctrine of Turretin respecting 
Adam’s sin, that ‘ the «ll-desert of it belongs to all his descendants.’ 
Nor have we any belief, that they will ever maintain, against Cal- 
vinists both of the old schoo] and the new—against Turretin and 
Owen, as well as Dwight and Fuller—and above all, against the 
eternal principles of justice which are written in every heart, 
that PUNISHMENT, in the proper sense of the term, can be inflicted 
by God upon men, for any thing but their 11u pesertT. What- 
ever terms may be used by our Princeton brethren on this subject, 
we do firmly believe they cannot differ frona their New-England 
friends in the things intended ; and in order to show this more ful- 
ly, it is our intention to resume the discussion in our next number, 





